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ADVERTISEMENT. 


- ♦- - 

In  consequence  of  certain  facilities  which  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  English  Annual  exclusively  enjoys,  he 
is  enabled  to  offer  the  present  volume  in  a  form  consider¬ 
ably  larger  and  cheaper  than  similar  publications,  and  in 
all  respects  equal  to  them  in  its  graphic  and  literary  con¬ 
tents.  These,  however,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  state 
are  a  reprint  from  a  popular  periodical. 

Two  volumes  of  the  English  Annual  have  been 
already  extensively  but  exclusively  circulated  in  France, 
Germany,  and  America,  and  the  great  success  which  the 
work  has  met  with  abroad  has  encouraged  the  proprietor 
to  publish  the  present  volume  in  this  country. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  COURT  FOOLS. 


This  fellow’s  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 

And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 

He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 

The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time, 

And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.  This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  the  wise  man’s  art. — Shakspeare. 

“For  O,  for  0,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.”  Shak¬ 
speare  banished  the  hobby-horse,  and  the  Lions  have 
well  nigh  banished  Shakspeare.  The  Fool  (confessed) 
has  shared  the  fate  of  the  hobby-horse;  his  bells  no 
longer  jingle  noisy  and  senseless  as  his  wit;  his  Ma- 
rotto  is  no  longer  flourished  in  mockery  and  disdain  ;  gone 
are  his  gibes  and  his  gambols,  his  songs,  and  his  flashes 
of  merriment;  and,  save  in  the  magic  pages  of  Wild 
Will  of  Warwickshire,  and  of  his  potent  rival,  the 
Magician  of  the  North,  (honoured  be  his  memory  !)  all 
traces  of  this  motley  race  have  faded  from  our  view. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  important  parts  which  have 
been  played  by  this  now  extinct  race  of  actors,  is  the 
object  of  the  present  communication,  which  if  it  exhibit 
no  pretensions  to  the  learning  with  which  Mr.  Douce 
and  Professor  Schlegel  have  treated  the  subject,  or  to  the 

wit  displayed  upon  it  by  Mr. - ,  in  the  Liberal,  may 

perhaps  be  written  in  a  more  appropriate  style,  to  wit, 
after  the  manner  of  fools — foolishly. 

“  Les  Foux  sont  aux  Echecs  les  plus  proches  des 
Rois,”  and  in  by-gone  days,  the  court  jester  enjoyed 
the  same  proximity  to  royalty,  in  the  presence  chamber, 
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which  his  namesake  still  retains  upon  the  chess-board. 
To  trace  the  origin  of  this  strange  office  would  be  to 
inquire  too  curiously,  and  would  lead  to  the  bestowing 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  tediousness  upon  the  reader 
than  he  might  be  inclined  to  receive.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  pin  our  faith  upon  the  assertion  of  the  learned 
Divine,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  one  of  the 
greatest  fools  of  his  day,  Hans  Miesko,  the  court  jester 
of  Philip  II.,  Duke  of  Stettin. 

Hans  Miesko  was  born  about  the  year  1540,  at  Schwi- 
bus,  in  Silesia,  and  having,  at  an  early  age,  betrayed 
symptoms  of  idiotcy,  was  placed  by  his  parents  in  the 
hospital  of  that  town.  Fool  as  he  was,  however,  Mi¬ 
esko  not  being  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  soon  fled 
from  the  hospital,  and  led  a  wandering  life  till  he  came 
to  Stettin,  where  the  reigning  Duke,  Philip,  took  him 
into  his  service  as  court  jester.  Though  his  tricks  and 
his  jests  so  pleased  his  first  master,  that  he  retained  his 
office  until  the  Duke’s  death,  and  would  appear  to  have 
been  equally  grateful  to  Philip’s  successor,  Duke  Francis, 
notone  of  them  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  Miesko 
would  probably  never  have  been  remembered,  but  for 
his  death,  which  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  funeral 
sermon.  This  strange  effusion  was  not  only  preached, 
but  printed ;  not  only  printed,  but  that  more  than  once  ; 
the  first  edition  appearing  in  1619,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  individual  whom  it  celebrated. 

Philip  Cradelius,  the  learned  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,,  was  the  preacher  selected  for  the  performance 
of  the  unprecedented  task  of  pronouncing  a  funeral 
oration  in  praise  of  a  fool ;  and  in  the  remarkable  dis¬ 
course  which  he  delivered  upon  the  occasion,  he  deduced 
the  origin  of  these  motley  followers  of  royalty  from  the 
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time  of  David;  who,  when  “afraid  of  Achish,  King  of 
Gath,  changed  his  behaviour,  and  feigned  himself  mad 
in  their  hands,  and  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate, 
and  let  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard.  Then  said 
Achish  unto  his  servants,  Lo,  ye  see  the  man  is  mad ; 
wherefore,  then,  have  ye  brought  him  to  me  ?  Have  I 
need  of  madmen,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow  to 
play  the  madman  in  my  presence  ?  Shall  this  fellow 
come  into  my  house  ?  ’  ” 

There,  gentle  reader,  is  an  origin  for  you;  one, 
i’faith,  almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  pure-blooded 
Welshman,  whose  pedigree  commenced  a  few  centuries 
before  the  creation.  Of  a  verity  Geropius  Becanus, 
whose  learning  and  patriotism  were  enlisted  to  prove 
that  the  connubial  dialogues  of  Adam  and  Eve  were 
carried  on  in  high  Dutch,  must  have  assisted  our 
friend  Cradelius  in  tracing  out  this  somewhat  far-fetched 
derivation.  And  now,  as  great  writers  are  allowed  to 
quote  themselves,  for  a  few  remarks  which  we  have 
made  elsewhere  upon  this  point :  “  Although  this  deri¬ 
vation  is  somewhat  far-fetched,  it  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon 
the  subject;  by  the  supposition  which  it  gives  rise  to, 
that  the  origin  of  court  jesters  is  to  be  found  in  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  powerful,  in  times  of  semi¬ 
barbarism,  to  the  idiot  and  the  natural,  with  whose  antics 
unenlightened  minds  have,  at  all  times,  been  amused — a 
conjecture  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  such  persons  having, 
in  more  recent  times,  been  frequently  selected  for  the 
purpose.” 

Among  the  many  recorded  examples  which  we  have 
of  half-witted  knaves  being  summoned  to  exhibit  their 
pranks  for  the  entertainment  of  royalty,  Miesko  himself 
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appears.  Another  instance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Silesia,  where  Boleslaus,  the  son  of  Boleslaus  I,  is  stated 
to  have  been  slain  by  the  court  jester,  whose  anger  he 
had  provoked.  The  readers  of  the  curious  and  inordi¬ 
nately  high-priced  Romance  of  Tuerdank,  must  also 
recollect  the  narrow  escape  which  the  hero  (Maximilian 
the  First)  had  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  from  being  blown 
up  by  gunpowder,  through  the  carelessness  and  ignorance 
of  one  of  this  class  of  jesters.  This  same  witless  wearer 
of  motley,  it  would  appear,  though  thus  brayed  in  a 
mortar,  got  never  the  wiser ;  for  some  time  afterwards, 
he  and  Maximilian  being  engaged  in  a  battle  with  snow 
balls,  he  struck  the  emperor  so  severe  a  blow  in  the  eye, 
with  one  of  them,  that  it  nearly  blinded  him.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  accidents  and  offences,  Maximilian 
took  great  delight  in  the  company  of  these  professed 
merry-makers  ;  and  if  his  associating  with  them  was  at 
times  attended  with  unpleasant  results,  the  fidelity  which 
was  exhibited  by  one  of  them,  the  celebrated  Kunz  von 
der  Rosen,  was  enough  to  justify  the  imperial  patronage. 

Kunz  von  der  Rosen  was  indeed  the  favourite  and 
confidant  of  the  emperor,  and  so  great  was  Maxi¬ 
milian’s  delight  in  the  fidelity  and  good  humour  of 
the  jester,  that  he  kept  him  constantly  about  his  person. 
Many  of  the  historians  of  the  time  have  indeed  refused 
to  recognise  Kunz  as  a  court  fool.  Manlius  designated 
him  “a  wit;  I  will  not  call  him  a  jester,”  says  he,  “for 
gems  are  rarely  found  among  pebbles.” 

Such  gems  as  Kunz  are  indeed  rare ;  we  will  pass  over 
his  merry  sayings  and  jovial  tricks,  that  we  may  record 
one  act  of  his  life,  which  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a 
vindication  of  Maximilian’s  extraordinary  partiality  for 
him.  The  similarity  which  it  bears  in  its  incidents  to 
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those  admirably  told  scenes  in  Ivanhoe,  where  Wamba 
rescues  his  master,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader. 
Kunz’s  persevering  endeavours  may  possibly  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  gifted  author  of  that  spirit-stirring  romance, 
the  part  which  his  prototype  there  plays  so  effectively. 

When  Maximilian,  who  was  then  but  King  of  the 
Romans,  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  states  in  1488,  in 
order  to  bring  his  restless  subjects  into  submission,  Kunz 
advised  him  not  to  venture  into  Bruges,  lest  evil  should 
befal  him ;  but  Maximilian  proceeded  there,  regardless 
of  this  advice.  When  the  king  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Catherine,  Kunz  rode  up  to  him,  and  said  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  attendants,  “  I  see  your  majesty  will 
not  listen  to  the  advice  given  to  you  by  myself  and  your 
faithful  councillors,  but  will  needs  be  made  prisoner.  I 
give  you  warning,  that  in  such  case  I  will  not  bear  you 
company.  I  will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  castle,  but  I 
shall  then  retire  by  the  Ghent  gate.  When  you  see 
the  villages  and  pleasure  houses  burning  on  all  sides  of 
the  city,  bethink  you  of  what  your  foolish  Kunz  fore¬ 
warned  you.” 

“  Ah,  Kunz,”  said  the  king,  “  I  see  well  that  you  put 
no  faith  in  the  good  promises  which  my  children  of 
Bruges  have  made  to  me.” 

Kunz  acknowledged  that  he  would  as  soon  trust  the 
devil  himself ;  and  the  result  proved  that  he  had  good 
grounds  for  his  opinion.  He  entered  the  city  with  the 
king,  and  then  rode  out  at  the  other  gate  to  Duke 
Christopher  at  Bavaria  at  Middelburg.  Soon  after 
this,  a  tumult  arose  in  the  city,  and  Maximilian  having 
proceeded  to  the  market-place  to  subdue  it,  was  dragged 
from  his  horse  by  the  insurgents,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
house  of  a  grocer,  where  he  passed  the  night  miserably 
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enough  in  the  company  of  some  of  his  courtiers.  There 
was  he,  with  nothing  but  a  bench  to  lie  upon,  confined 
in  a  small  chamber  whose  windows  were  guarded  by 
iron-bars,  and  every  moment  expecting  to  be  put  to 
death. 

During  the  king’s  imprisonment,  Kunz  von  der  Rosen 
was  not  idle,  but  displayed  his  unparalleled  fidelity  in 
two  plans,  which  he  matured  for  the  liberation  of  his 
master.  In  the  first  place  he  constructed  two  swimming- 
girdles,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the  king’s  use, 
to  enable  him  to  cross  the  moat  of  the  castle  to  which 
he  had  been  removed,  and  escape  from  the  city  by  means 
which  he  had  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  scheme 
was,  however,  frustrated;  for  some  swans,  which  were 
there  kept,  attacked  Kunz  as  soon  as  he  let  himself 
down  into  the  water,  making  a  terrible  outcry,  and  beat¬ 
ing  him  so  severely  with  their  wings,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  escaped  from  them.  Had 
they  chanced  to  bite  through  his  swimming  girdle,  he 
must  certainly  have  perished.  As  an  old  chronicler 
quaintly  observes,  “  the  swans  thus  proved  themselves 
faithful  adherents  of  the  French  party.” 

After  this  mishap,  Kunz  bethought  him  of  another 
contrivance.  He  got  a  barber  to  teach  him  how  to  cut 
hair  and  shave,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  master  of  the 
art,  stole  into  Bruges  and  disclosed  to  the  prior  of  the 
Franciscan  convent,  whom  he  knew  to  be  well  disposed 
to  Maximilian,  this  new  project  for  the  release  of  the 
king.  He  requested  the  prior’s  permission  to  adopt  the 
tonsure,  begged  that  he  would  bestow  on  him  the  dress 
of  the  order,  and  allow  one  of  the  brotherhood  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  so  that,  being  thus  disguised,  he  might  gain 
admittance  to  the  king  in  the  character  of  his  confessor ; 
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then  having-  shaved  his  head,  and  attired  him  in  the 
guise  of  a  Franciscan,  the  prisoner  might  return  with 
the  monk  to  the  convent,  and  from  thence  escape  to 
Middelburg  in  a  small  barge,  which  with  four  men  and 
three  horses,  was  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  St.  Catherine’s 
gate. 

“  But  Kunz,”  inquired  the  prior,  “  what  are  you  going 
to  do  when  the  king  has  escaped?” 

“  Why,”  replied  he,  “  I  shall  put  on  the  king’s  clothes, 
so  that  when  the  men  of  Bruges  seek  the  king,  they  will 
find  a  fool  in  his  place,  with  whom  they  may  do  whatso¬ 
ever  they  list.  I  am  content  to  die  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
so  that  my  lord  and  master  escape,  and  these  rebels  be 
betrayed  by  a  fool.”  The  prior  delighted  at  his  fidelity, 
granted  all  his  requests,  and  bade  the  monk  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  say,  that  Kunz  was  the  king’s  confessor. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  king  was 
confined,  and  those  who  had  the  custody  of  bis  person 
demanded  what  they  wanted,  Kunz  threw  back  his  hood, 
and  displaying  his  tonsure,  said  he  was  the  royal  con¬ 
fessor,  sent  by  the  prior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  to 
hear  the  king’s  confession,  and  give  him  spiritual  conso¬ 
lation  under  his  afflictions.  The  monk  having  confirmed 
this  statement,  Kunz  was  allowed  to  pass.  No  sooner 
had  he  got  into  the  king’s  presence,  than  he  began  to 
lecture  him  pretty  roundly  :  “  See  now,  my  noble  king, 
I  have  found  you  here  ;  God’s  martyrs  shame  you,  why 
did  you  not  follow  the  advice  I  gave  you.  But  I  have 
risked  my  life  for  you,  and  by  God’s  help  I  will  deliver 
you  out  of  the  hands  of  your  enemies.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  you  must  do  as  I  bid  you.” 

The  king  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  he 
knew  by  his  voice  that  it  was  his  favourite  Kunz,  but 
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wondered  how,  in  spite  of  his  disguise,  he  had  contrived 
to  pass  the  sentinels.  When  the  jester  saw  the  king 
thus  troubled,  he  said  to  him,  “  Dear  Max,  be  not  sur¬ 
prised;  do  you  not  know  your  faithful  fool  Kunz?  I 
have  brought  my  barber’s  implements  with  me,  so  let 
me  shave  your  head ;  for  your  sake  I  have  learned  how 
to  do  so.  I  will  then  change  dresses  with  you,  and 
remain  here  in  your  place ;  but  as  soon  as  you  are 
shaved,  you  must  pass  the  sentinels  in  my  clothes. 
When  you  get  out,  you  will  see  a  Franciscan,  who  will 
conduct  you  to  the  convent.  The  prior,  with  whom  I 
have  arranged  everything,  has  got  a  barge  and  horses 
in  readiness ;  and  by  this  time  to-morrow,  you  will  be 
with  your  friends  at  Middelburg.  I  have  passed  myself 
off  for  your  confessor,  but  if  we  are  not  quick,  my  story 
will  be  doubted,  and  your  deliverance  prevented.” 

“  But  my  dear  Kunz,”  asked  the  king,  “  what  is  to 
become  of  you?” 

“  Never  mind  that,”  said  Kunz,  “  I  will  give  you  my 
cloak,  and  lay  down  in  your  straw,  and  behave  just  as  if 
I  Avere  King  Max  himself.  So  when  the  men  of  Bruges 
seek  you,  and  find  me,  they  will  find  the  fool,  and  the 
king  will  have  vanished.” 

Maximilian,  either  because  he  was  aware  that  help 
Avas  at  hand,  or  because  he  considered  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  escape  from  prison  in  such  a  fashion,  answered, 
that  he  saw  plainly  Kunz  was  not  aware  how  the  case 
stood.  “  He  could  not,  on  account  of  the  promise  he 
had  given,  depart  from  Bruges  without  the  knowdedge 
and  consent  of  the  citizens.  Moreover  he  had  been 
faithfully  promised  by  them  that  his  person  should  be 
respected.” 

Kunz  got  very  angry  at  this  answer,  and  replied, 
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“  My  clear  Max,  I  find  you  are  still  as  foolish  as  ever, 
and  will  not  follow  my  advice,  so  that  I  have  taken  my 
perilous  journey  to  no  purpose.  God  help  thee,  thou 
foolish  king,  thou  art  too  pious  for  these  Flemings.”  He 
then  bade  the  king  farewell,  and  went  weeping  out  of 
the  apartment.  As  he  passed  the  guard,  the  officer 
asked  him  how  he  found  the  king.  “  Piously  disposed,” 
replied  Kunz. 

“  What  are  his  designs  ?  ”  continued  the  officer. 

“God  knows,”  said  the  jester;  and  so  saying,  he 
departed,  and  retreated  to  Middelburg  instead  of  the 
king. 

Although  in  the  present  instance,  this  feeling  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  fidelity  was  carried  to  an  extent  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  court  jesters,  the  feeling  itself  appears 
frequently  to  have  existed  among  the  wearers  of  motley. 
Our  own  history  furnishes  us  with  a  proof  of  this,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  he  was  only  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  his  fool 
Goles*.  What  might  have  been  the  consequence  of 
Goles’  not  interfering  in  this  instance,  it  were  difficult 
to  decide ;  but  the  fidelity  and  strong  arm  of  a  fool,  as 
contributing,  by  saving  the  life  of  the  Conqueror,  to  the 
subjugation  of  this  country,  and  to  the  consequences  of 
that  event,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
trifling  causes  which  so  often  lead,  in  the  end,  to  mighty 
results. 

Many  similar  proofs  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  this 
strange  race  of  beings,  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found.  We 
can  add  another  which  occupies  a  page  in  the  history  of 
Thuringia.  After  Albert  the  Boorish  had  had  a  family 

*  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Wacc  in  his  “  Roman  des  Dues  de  Normandie," 
MS.  Reg.  4.  cxi.  Vide  Douce’s  Illustrations  of  Shakspcare,  vol.  ii. 
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by  his  wife  Margaret,  the  (laughter  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Second,  he  became  enamoured  of  one  of 
her  ladies  in  waiting,  Cunigunda  of  Eisenberg,  and  had 
a  son  by  her.  This  Cunigunda  sought  the  life  of 
Margaret,  and  bribed  the  court  fool,  who  used  to  come 
daily  with  two  asses  laden  with  wood  and  water,  to  the 
castle  of  Wartburg,  to  twist  the  neck  of  the  Margravine 
in  the  night,  so  that  people  might  suppose  she  had  been 
strangled  by  the  devil.  The  fool  agreed  to  do  so,  and 
was  accordingly  concealed  in  the  bed-room  of  his  victim; 
to  whom,  however,  he  disclosed  the  whole  plot,  entreat¬ 
ing  her  forgiveness.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  her 
chamberlain  being  consulted,  advised  her  as  the  only 
means  of  safety,  to  leave  the  castle  instantly,  which  she 
accordingly  did,  by  letting  herself  down  from  the  win¬ 
dow  of  her  apartment.  Before  her  departure,  she  took 
leave  of  her  children,  kissed  them,  and  in  her  anguish 
so  bit  her  eldest  son  in  the  back,  that  he  was  ever  after¬ 
wards  called  Frederick  the  Bitten.  She  then  fled, 
accompanied  by  one  female  attendant,  and  the  faithful 
jester,  to  Hirschfield,  and  was  conveyed  from  thence, 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  abbot,  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  where  she  died  broken-hearted  in  1270. 

Such  instances  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  these 
retainers  are  far  more  valuable  in  our  eyes,  than  all  the 
jests  and  quips  which  history  and  tradition  have  recorded 
of  them,  and  yet  these  are  neither  few  nor  insignificant. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  Kunz  von  der  Rosen 
was  neither  knave  nor  fool.  The  faithful  German  was 
not  however  the  only  fool  en  titre  (V office  who  could  say 
with  the  clown  in  Twelfth  Night,  “  Cucullus  non  facit 
Monachum,  that  is  to  say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my 
brain.”  The  worthy  who  mingled  with  his  motley  the 
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livery  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  might  well  claim 
companionship  with  him.  The  duke  was  eternally  talk¬ 
ing  of  Hannibal.  His  fool,  who  no  doubt  had  been 
thoroughly  bored  by  this  never-ending  theme,  revenged 
himself,  by  calling  out  to  the  duke,  as  they  fled  from  the 
victorious  Swiss  at  Granson — “  Monseigneur,  nous  voila 
bien  Annibales.”  The  name  of  this  satirist  of  the  bells 
and  bauble  was  worth  recording,  although,  like  the  cele¬ 
brated  Hamilton,  he  should  have  been  of  “  single  speech  ” 
notoriety.  But  many  a  good  thing  is  afloat  in  the  world, 
without  a  father  to  own  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  wit  of  the  day,  whosoever  he  be,  is  generally  con¬ 
verted  into  a  foundling  hospital  for  stray-jokes,  which 
are  by  common  consent  fathered  upon  his  well-known 
reputation.  It  is  not  half  a  century  since,  that  every 
new  book  of  old  jests  was  named  after  some  celebrated 
wag,  and  all  the  jokes  in  it,  though  as  grey-headed  as 
my  grand-dad,  were  ascribed  to  some  well-known  con¬ 
temporary  wit — Garrick’s  Jests,  Quin’s  Jests,  and  Mrs. 
Pinkerton’s  Jests,  we  have  ourselves  seen. 

But,  to  cease  from  this  digression,  Triboulet,  the 
jester  of  Francis  I  ,  is  another  instance  of  the  happy 
combination  of  wag  and  wit,  a  reputation  which  his 
observation  on  the  subject  of  the  French  monarch’s 
expedition  into  Italy  is  alone  sufficient  to  justify.  Tri¬ 
boulet  was  present  at  the  preliminary  council  of  war,  at 
which  the  best  means  of  invading  Italy  were  discussed. 
When  the  council  was  about  to  break  up,  Triboulet 
exclaimed,  “  You  all  think,  no  doubt,  that  you  have 
given  his  majesty  a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  and  yet 
you  have  forgotten  the  most  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“  What  is  that?”  was  the  general  inquiry. 
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“  Why,”  said  Triboulet,  “  you  have  never  considered 
how  we  are  to  get  back  again.  Do  we  mean  to  stop  in 
Italy?” 

The  fatal  result  of  the  campaign  proved  that  the 
jester’s  council  was  well-timed.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
instance  with  which  history  presents  us,  where  the 
opinion  of  a  fool  has  proved  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  learned  members  of  a  council,  as  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  will  show : — 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  once  called  upon  to  decide 
a  question  of  precedency,  between  the  Doctors  of  Law 
and  the  Doctors  of  Medicine,  at  Pavia.  He  accordingly 
summoned  a  council  learned  in  such  matters,  who,  after 
deliberating  for  a  considerable  time,  left  the  point  still 
unsettled.  At  length,  the  Duke’s  jester,  who  was  present, 
said  that  he  could  easily  decide  the  case. 

‘{  Let  us  hear  your  wise  decision  ?”  said  the  duke. 

“  Why,”  said  the  fool :  “  vou  may  decide  by  prece¬ 
dent.  When  a  rogue  is  to  be  hanged,  he  always  goes 
before  the  executioner.” 

From  these  anecdotes,  and  another  which  is  preserved, 
of  a  fool  being  present  at  the  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Eec-ius  at  the  castle  at  Leipsic,  the  import¬ 
ance  attached  by  royalty  to  this  class  of  retainers,  and 
the  high  degree  of  favour  which  they  enjoyed  is  rendered 
apparent.  Had  all  who  donned  the  motley  been  alike 
witty,  this  fondness  for  their  society,  in  times  when  the 
resources  of  literature  were  open  to  few,  would  not  be 
matter  of  surprise ;  and  we  could  readily  imagine  cities 
contending  for  the  honour  of  supplying  their  monarchs 
with  nimble- witted  fools.  But  when  we  see  the  stuff  of 
which  the  majority  of  these  “  perverters  of  words”  were 
made,  we  think  the  privilege  which  was  accorded  to  the 
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good  city  of  Troyes,  of  furnishing  the  French  king  with 
his  fools,  a  compliment  of  a  very  doubtful  nature.  That 
such  a  strange  privilege  existed,  is  however  a  fact.  In 
the  archives  of  that  city,  there  is  still  preserved  a  letter 
from  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  burgomaster  and  magis¬ 
trates,  announcing  the  death  of  his  fool,  and  desiring  that 
according  to  old  established  custom,  they  should  supply 
him  with  another.  Nor  is  this  the  only  public  document 
in  existence,  connected  with  the  curious  subject  of  the 
present  paper.  In  Rushworth’s  Historical  Collections, 
the  reader  may  treat  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  king  in  council  banished  Arcliee  from 
the  court,  and  deprived  him  of  his  office  of  royal  jester. 

Archee’s  successor,  Muckle  John,  appears  to  have 
been  the  last  individual  who  was  duly  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  court  fool  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that 
Killigrew  has  been  recognised  by  many  as  filling  that 
character  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  it  is 
clear,  that  although  he  performed  the  duties  of  that  situa¬ 
tion,  and  plied  his  wits  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
merry  monarch,  he  did  so  merely  as  George  Selwyn 
attended  executions,  “  en  amateur .” 

In  fact  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers  vied  with  each 
other  in  playing  the  fool;  had  they  stopped  there,  and 
not  combined  knavery  wfith  their  folly,  it  had  been  well 
for  the  country  and  for  themselves.  But  let  that  pass ; 
the  new  fashion  of  playing  the  fool  banished  the  old  one 
of  keeping  a  fool ;  and  what  the  taste  of  the  licentious 
court  of  Charles  commenced,  the  march  of  intellect 
(pardon  the  novelty  of  the  phrase)  has  since  confirmed, 
and  but  for  the  labours  of  the  antiquary,  all  memory  of 
these  privileged  buffoons  would  have  passed  away. 

W.  J.  T. 
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MEYERBEER.  AND  ROBERT  LE  DIABLE. 

BY  G.  H.  GAUNTER. 

Sounds  and  street  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. — Tempest. 

There  is  no  branch  of  art  which  has  undergone 

CJ 

so  rapid  and  sudden  an  improvement  as  the  musical 
drama  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  perfection 
to  which  the  mechanism  of  musical  instruments  has 
been  brought — the  strength  and  quality  of  tone — the 
distinctive  character  and  effect  of  the  different  musical 
sounds,  now  so  accurately  understood — and  the  power 
of  expression  on  every  instrument, — -have  imparted  to 
instrumental  performance  whether  in  solo  playing  or 
concerted  pieces,  an  intellectuality  which,  thirty  years 
since,  was  not  even  contemplated  as  possible,  and  have 
led  to  combinations  in  which  the  master-spirits  of  the 
age  are  able  to  give  full  scope  to  the  sublimest  and  most 
powerful  conceptions. 

Haydn  was  the  first  who  imagined  anything  like  a 
complete  orchestra, — that  is  to  say,  a  regular  and  ne¬ 
cessary  proportion  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments,  so 
combined  as  to  produce  those  masses  of  effect,  those 
powers  of  contrast,  that  force  and  vividness  of  colouring, 
which  alone  belong  to  concerted  music.  Haydn  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  the  founder  of  instrumentation ; 
and  by  his  genius  was  that  impetus  given — slow  at  first, 
and  gradually  increasing  until,  within  the  last  few  years, 
it  acquired  extraordinary  velocity, — which  has  at  length 
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brought  us  to  those  wonderful  effects  of  orchestral  combi¬ 
nation,  objects  alike  of  our  admiration  and  astonishment. 

The  symphonies  of  Haydn,  though  not  displaying 
that  ponderous  genius  of  instrumentation  more  strongly 
developed  in  Mozart,  and  advanced  by  Beethoven  to  a 
degree  of  overwhelming  sublimity,  will  nevertheless 
remain  as  imperishable  monuments  of  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  mind.  They  are  the  first  offsprings  of  a  new  creation, 
and  have,  therefore,  less  of  vigour  than  their  more  perfect 
and  more  powerfully  elaborated  successors ;  but  their 
classic  purity  and  elegance  throughout,  the  calm  and 
dignified  enjoyment  of  a  noble  and  elevated  mind  which 
they  pourtray,  and  the  bright  and  lovely  pictures  which 
they  represent,  of  smiling  nature  in  cultivated  dale,  and 
glade,  and  woodland,  will  be  their  passport  to  immortal 
fame.  When  amid  the  grandeur  of  Mozart,  the  sublimity 
of  Beethoven,  the  powerful  imagery  of  Weber,  and  the 
impassioned  workings  of  Meyerbeer,  we  are  indulged 
with  one  of  these  symphonies,  it  is  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  bursting  through  a  magnificent  and  imposing 
mass  of  thunder-clouds. 

The  striking  and  singular  effects  produced  by  the 
brass  instruments  were  unknown  to  Haydn,  and  Mozart 
had  but  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  them.  It  remained  for 
modern  improvement  to  show,  by  bringing  these  instru¬ 
ments  to  perfection,  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  them  ; 
how  they  could  act  upon  the  feelings  and  passions,  and 
elevate  the  common  associations  of  simple  nature  to  the 
highest  standard  of  imaginative  poetry. 

The  Germans  quickly  perceived  all  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  new  system  of  musical  colouring ; 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  musical  drama — of  which  it 
now  forms  a  component  part — followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 
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Hitherto  the  melo-drama  or  opera  had  been  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  Italy,  where  the  language  of 
music  was  spoken.  It  consisted  solely  of  melodies  for 
one  or  more  voices,  interspersed  with  a  due  portion  of 
recitative  necessary  for  the  dialogues  of  the  drama,  and 
accompanied  by  such  instruments  as  were  successively 
in  use,  from  the  days  of  the  severe  and  formal,  though 
beautiful  counterpoint  of  Porpora  and  Palestrina — of 
the  soul-kindling  works  of  Leo,  Durante,  Jomelli,  and 
Pergolese — down  to  those  of  the  elegant  warblings  of 
Paesiello,  and  the  flowing,  graceful,  and  majestic  melo¬ 
dies  of  Cimarosa.  But  such  accompaniments  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  design  of  the  composition;  they 
were  not  conceived  simultaneously  with  the  melodies 
they  were  intended  to  adorn,  but  were  afterwards  added 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  composer.  Therefore, 
although  they  served  as  a  pleasing  ornament,  they  did 
not  produce  that  mass  of  colouring,  that  beauty  of  light 
and  shade,  that  power  of  expression,  which,  in  the  German 
drama,  picture  to  the  senses,  in  the  most  poetic  and 
imaginative  form,  the  scenes  under  representation. 

The  effect  of  instrumentation  belongs  as  much  to 
genius  as  the  imagery  of  a  poem  or  the  colouring  of  a 
picture.  No  regular  system  can  therefore  be  laid  down 
for  its  accomplishment.  All  must  depend  upon  the 
mind  by  which  it  is  conceived.  It  varies  with  each 
sentiment  according  to  the  particular  feelings  and  inspi¬ 
rations  of  the  composer,  of  whose  powers  it  forms  a 
criterion;  and  a  just  perception  of  effect  in  the  manner 
of  using  and  combining  the  different  instruments,  is 
measured  by  the  same  standard  of  taste  and  criticism  as 
would  be  applied  to  effect,  in  a  picture  by  Titian  or 
Rubens.  They,  therefore,  who,  like  most  of  the  Italian 
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masters  of  the  present  day,  and  so  many  of  the  mawkish 
composers  of  this  country,  score  by  a  fixed  measure — 
just  as  a  tailor  would  cut  a  coat — misconceive  the  true 
end  of  instrumentation,  and  their  conceptions  are  nerve¬ 
less  and  emasculate. 

The  beautiful  climate  of  Italy — that  gauze  of  azure 
and  purple  which  floats  over  the  land  and  imparts  a 
vivid  richness  of  tint  to  its  trees  and  its  flowers,  its  temples 
and  its  palaces ;  the  associations  of  its  shady  groves,  its 
fountains,  its  rills;  the  soft  and  voluptuous  indolence 
breathed  in  its  balmy  andfragrant  atmosphere — all  concur 
in  presenting  to  the  mind  pleasing  images  and  feelings 
of  enjoyment.  The  sentiments  conveyed  in  dramatic 
music,  coupled  with  the  most  mellifluous  of  languages, 
and  an  art  of  vocal  utterance  in  which  the  people  of 
Italy  will  always  surpass  other  nations,  were  therefore 
congenial  to  the  ordinary  feelings  and  impressions  of  the 
Italians,  and  were  adequately  expressed  by  design  with¬ 
out  colouring,  at  a  period  when  the  possibility  of  colouring 
was  not  even  conjectured.  Thus  the  want  of  instrumen¬ 
tation  was  not  felt  in  Italy,  so  much  as  in  those  less 
favoured  countries  in  which  some  of  the  seeds  of  dramatic 
music  had  fallen,  and  shot  up  only  into  sickly  plants, 
until  the  powers  of  orchestral  combination  appeared  to 
give  them  life,  strength,  and  luxuriance.  In  these 
countries,  a  more  northern  climate,  a  darker  sky,  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  nature  in  its  sterner  aspects, 
ruder  habits  and  a  harsher  language,  led  to  impressions 
and  associations  of  a  more  sombre  and  energetic  cast — 
to  the  delineation  of  rougher  passions — to  a  more 
imaginative  sublimity — to  a  view  of  mountains,  preci¬ 
pices,  and  torrents,  with  their  traditionary  superstitions 
— to  the  secrets  of  the  awful  and  gloomy  forest  with  its 
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attendant  sprites  and  demons.  Here  the  voice  of  simple 
melody  was  powerless — -design  alone  was  insufficient — 
the  colouring  and  chiaro-scuro  of  the  orchestra  were 
indispensable. 

When  Mozart  adapted  the  conceptions  of  his  genius, 
together  with  the  powers  of  instrumentation,  to  the 
drama  and  language  of  Italy,  no  orchestra  in  that  country 
was  able  to  execute  his  scores.  His  music  was  there¬ 
fore  not  appreciated  in  the  land  of  song.  But  at  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London,  where  instrumental  execution  was 
more  perfect,  the  noble  and  classic  works  of  Mozart 
were  fully  understood — the  value  of  instrumentation  in  the 
Italian  opera  was  most  clearly  shown, — and  had  Cimarosa’s 
life  been  spared,  this  father  of  Italian  song  would,  no 
doubt,  have  done  that  which  at  a  later  period  was  effected 
by  Rossini ;  and,  by  a  union  of  the  full  powers  of  the 
orchestra,  with  his  own  sublime  and  unrivalled  melody, 
have  prevented  the  decline  of  the  musical  drama  in 
Italy. 

The  Italian  opera  might  have  been  supposed  to  have 
died  with  Cimarosa — -for  the  productions  of  his  successors, 
Meyer  and  Pa'er,  were  but  as  the  last  flashes  of  an 
expiring  flame — when  Rossini  arose  as  a  giant,  and  by 
the  force  of  his  genius  rekindled  the  almost  extinct  spark, 
imparted  to  it  new  life  and  vigour,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
style  full  of  originality,  sweetness,  pathos,  and  energy. 
Rossini’s  style  is  peculiarly  his  own  ;  it  is  identic  with 
his  genius,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached.  It  there¬ 
fore  forms  a  special  individuality  with  himself,  and  can 
never  belong  to  another.  With  many  faults,  its  beauties 
are  transcendant  and  without  number,  and  the  stride 
which  Rossini  has  made  is  prodigious.  He  has  brought 
all  the  powers  of  the  orchestra  in  aid  of  Italian  vocali- 
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zation.  But  his  instrumentation  is  defective,  and  his 
scores  often  produce  noise  instead  of  effect.  This  arises 
not  from  a  want  of  conception,  but  from  an  incapability 
of  expressing  what  he  feels.  The  reason,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain,  will  easily  be  understood  by 
musicians. 

In  borrowing  from  the  Germans  the  beauties  of 
orchestral  colouring,  Rossini  did  not  sufficiently  study 
the  manner  in  which  the  great  masters  of  that  country 
had  produced  their  effects.  He  therefore  adopted  a 
vicious  mode  of  operation,  of  which  he  is  either  not 
aware,  or  too  indolent  to  correct.  The  more  powerful 
effects  of  the  sublime,  the  horrible,  or  the  impassioned, 
are  obtained  by  a  striking  combination  of  the  brass 
instruments  with  the  other  agents  of  the  orchestra.  Now 
any  one  who  examines  Rossini’s  scores  will  perceive, 
that,  in  these  instruments,  he  brings  the  harmony  too 
close  together,  and  doubles  the  thirds  in  so  low  a  diapason 
that  the  ear  cannot  distinctly  appreciate  the  several  notes 
of  the  interval.  The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  is 
indistinct  and  ineffective.  It  is  like  a  want  of  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  shadows  of  a  picture.  But  if,  instead  of 
this,  he  made  the  nearest  interval  a  fifth,  and  used  tenths 
or  seventeenths,  instead  of  thirds,  placing  the  most 
searching  note  of  a  chord  meant  to  convey  deep  passion, 
in  a  situation  so  prominent,  that  it  must  put  your  nerves 
in  vibration ;  —  the  brass  harmony  would,  by  such 
means,  be  beautifully  scattered  through  the  orchestra ; 
every  note  of  it  would  be  distinct,  the  effect  luminous, 
and  the  colouring  bright,  sunny,  and  pellucid.  Such  is 
the  modus  operandi  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Meyerbeer, 
Spobr,  and  all  the  other  great  writers  of  the  German 
school. 

c  2 
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It  may  be  much  questioned  whether  the  Italian  opera 
will  outlive  Rossini,  who  has,  unfortunately,  written  more 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  his  day,  than  for  posterity.  His 
school,  the  only  one  now  admired  in  Italy,  is  centered 
in  himself  alone.  Many  imitators  have  indeed  sprung 
up,  and,  like  all  imitators,  have  adopted  his  faults ;  but 
not  one  has  been  able  to  light  his  inspirations  at  the  torch 
of  Rossini’s  genius.  They  display  none  of  the  master’s 
beauties ;  nor  have  they,  in  compensation,  any  of  their 
own — not  even  the  merit  of  setting  off  their  vapid  and 
common-place  melodies — frittered  into  shreds  by  appo- 
giature — with  the  charms  of  instrumentation,  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  Surely  the  works  of  Donizetti, 
Pacini,  Bellini,  Vaccaj,  and  a  host  of  writers  of  the 
same  stamp,  will  not  prevent  the  genius  of  the  musical 
drama  from  taking  flight  and  fixing  his  abode  in  rougher 
climes. 

And  yet  Meyerbeer,  whose  opera  we  are  about  to 
examine,  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Italian  school.  The  first  years  of  his  manhood 
were  spent  in  Italy,  of  whose  schools  he  imbibed  the 
precepts,  and  pursued  the  studies ;  but  he  brought  to 
them  the  genius  of  German  instrumentation,  and  the 
feelings  and  associations  of  the  German  poet.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  first  emanations  of  his  genius  budded  forth, 
and  ripened  into  works  of  surpassing  merit,  which  com¬ 
bined  the  charms  of  Italian  melody  with  the  power  of 
German  expression,  and  the  beauties  of  the  orchestra. 

His  opera  of  “  II  Crociato  in  Egitto,”  first  extended 
his  fame  beyond  Italy.  In  Paris  and  London  it  was 
received  with  rapturous  applause,  and  every  correct 
judge  of  dramatic  music  who  heard  it,  exclaimed — “  Thus 
should  Rossini  combine  his  orchestral  effects  !  ” 
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Independently  of  his  extraordinary  genius  in  instru¬ 
mentation,  Meyerbeer  has  the  most  exquisite  perception 
of  appropriateness  :  that  is  to  say,  he  can,  with  marvel¬ 
lous  facility,  adapt  his  style  not  only  to  the  different 
subjects  he  treats,  but  to  the  peculiar  and  local  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  language  in  which  his  words  are  written. 
It  is  thus  he  has  reaped  laurels  both  as  an  Italian  and  a 
German  composer ;  and  his  “  Robert  le  Diable,”  every 
scene  of  which  is  in  a  separate  and  distinct  style,  beau¬ 
tifully  appropriate  to  each,  places  him  in  the  highest  rank 
of  the  French  musical  drama.  In  the  latter,  he  has  made 
the  most  daring  and  successful  innovations — having 
altered  the  mode  of  recitative,  and  by  his  prosodical 
arrangements  imparted  a  power  and  energy  to  French 
musical  declamation,  to  which  it  never  before  could 
attain. 

Meyerbeer  is  himself  a  poet,  and  well  versed  in  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  English  literature.  In  all  his 
musical  compositions  he  displays  those  vivid  impressions 
of  an  ardent  imagination,  which  the  great  poets,  who 
wrote  in  those  several  languages,  have  concurred  in 
making  upon  him.  In  none  of  his  dramatic  works  is 
this  more  striking  than  in  “  Robert  le  Diable,”  where 
the  impassioned  workings  of  his  mind  stand  out  in 
beautiful  relief  of  light  and  shade,  and  evince  a  mar¬ 
vellous  command  of  the  powers  of  effect. 

But  if  “  Robert  le  Diable”  has  been  received  in  this 
country  with  merited  enthusiasm,  in  has  likewise  been 
assailed  with  great  severity  of  criticism,  though  so  obvi¬ 
ously  wrong,  and  so  full  of  the  most  absurd  blunders,  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  We  may,  however, 
notice  two  objections  urged  in  depreciation  of  its  merits, 
because  the  answers  to  them  form  a  necessary  part  of 
our  subject. 
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The  first  of  these  objections  is,  that  “  Robert  le 
Diable”  contains  no  popular  airs  : — that  no  part  of  its 
melodies  is  heard  at  the  street  corners,  under  the 
barbarous  mutilations  and  discordant  effects  of  those 
pei’ipatetic  musicians  who,  in  quadriviis  et  angiportis , 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  offending  the  ears  of 
his  Majesty’s  musical  lieges. 

Without  either  admitting  or  denying  this  fact,  we 
shall  observe  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  concert  and  dramatic  music — between 
popular  airs  and  the  expression  of  impassioned  feelings 
and  actions  on  the  stage,  accompanied  with  appropriate 
scenery  and  the  illustrative  painting  of  the  orchestra. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  sing  dramatic  music  in  concerts,  as  it 
is  to  introduce  popular  airs  in  the  midst  of  dramatic 
scenes.  You  might  as  well  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
stage,  or  declaim  a  tragedy  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Meyerbeer  clearly  felt  this  distinction,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  music  of  his  opera  is  so  remarkable  for 
appropriateness.  The  delightful  melodies  of  the  airs, 
duets,  trios,  and  choruses,  are  blended  and  interwoven 
as  the  subject  may  require,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful, 
connected,  and  inseparable  whole,  in  each  of  its  divisions. 

The  other  objection  holds,  that  in  “  Robert  le  Diable,” 
there  is  too  free  a  use  of  popular  airs,  not  always  of  the 
most  original  kind,  and  eliciting  reminiscences  which 
savour  of  the  street  corner.  This  objection,  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  the  first,  is  just  as  valid. 

A  principle  which  Meyerbeer  has  laid  down,  and 
upon  which  he  acts,  is,  that,  in  dramatic  music,  much  of 
true  effect  depends  upon  association.  He  therefore 
endeavours  to  impress  upon  his  hearers,  sounds  which, 
were  the  actions  on  the  stage  real,  would  most  likely  be 
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connected  with  them.  In  this  he  has  been  pre-eminently 
successful ;  and  in  “  Robert  le  Diable,”  the  associations 
which  the  mind  so  rapidly  seizes,  are  mistaken  for  recol¬ 
lections  of  something  heard  before ;  although,  if  you 
anatomise  Meyerbeer’s  melodies,  you  find  nothing  but 
an  imaginary  resemblance  to  anything  with  which  you 
are  previously  acquainted.  This  is  so  true  that,  on  the 
first  night  of  the  representation  of  this  opera,  we  heard 
the  chorus  connected  with  the  beautiful  air,  “  OFortune  ! 
a  ton  caprice ,”  and  that  air  itself,  declared  a  plagiarism 
from  one  of  our  popular  glees,  which  Meyerbeer  had 
certainly  never  heard ;  but  on  comparing  them  with  the 
glee,  they  were  found  totally  dissimilar. 

We  shall  dismiss  these  two  objections  with  the  single 
observation,  that  when  criticism,  in  such  direct  contra¬ 
diction  upon  simple  matter  of  fact,  is  adduced  in  depre¬ 
ciation  of  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit,  the  fair  infer¬ 
ence  is,  that  both  sides  are  wrong — both  misled  by  error 
or  prejudice. 

Having  just  had  occasion  to  remark  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  Meyerbeer’s  melodies  to  the  particular  scenes 
which  they  represent,  and  the  personages  who  sing  them, 
we  may  be  allowed  further  to  state,  that  Meyerbeer  has 
carried  this  accuracy  of  perception,  this  sense  of  dramatic 
propriety,  further  perhaps  than  any  composer  either  in 
the  ancient  or  in  the  modern  drama.  This  alone,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  other  merits,  raises  him  to  the  first  rank  in  his 
art.  It  is  by  means  of  this  remarkable  talent  that  he 
stamps  a  special  individuality  upon  each  of  his  characters, 
inseparable  from  every  other,  and  always  in  evidence, — 
which  gives  endless  variety  to  his  scenes,  and  the  means 
of  forming  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  contrasts.. 

In  the  first  act,  for  instance,  during  the  gay  chorus 
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of  the  knights,  in  broad  and  flowing  melody,  Rimbant, 
a  Norman  peasant,  enters  and  sings  a  song,  not  at  all 
in  character  with  the  chorus,  but  such  as  a  Norman 
peasant  would  actually  sing — a  melody  so  completely 
characteristic  of  what  it  is  meant  to  be,  that  we  almost 
fancied  we  had  heard  it  before,  during  our  wanderings 
through  the  noble  orchards  and  rich  pastures  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  And  all  the  music  which  Rimbaut  sings  pre¬ 
serves  the  same  character  throughout  the  opera.  Alice, 
his  betrothed,  though  likewise  a  peasant,  is  Robert’s  foster- 
sister,  was  attached  to  the  household  of  his  mother,  and  is 
a  woman  of  higher  intellect  than  is  usually  found  in  her 
sphere  of  life;  to  which  she  adds  the  most  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  her  prince,  together  with  great  energy  of 
character  and  firmness  of  purpose.  In  her,  therefore, 
the  meanness  of  the  peasant  almost  disappears,  under 
the  impulse  of  noble  and  elevated  feelings.  Her  song 
in  the  first  act,  ct  Va,  dit-elle,  va,  mon  enfant ,”  is  beau¬ 
tifully  in  keeping  with  her  own  humble  situation,  and 
the  importance  of  her  mission  to  Robert.  The  trials 
which  she  afterwards  undergoes,  and  the  share  she  takes 
in  the  wildest  and  most  terrific  scenes,  make  the  spec¬ 
tator  sometimes  forget  her  origin  in  admiration  of  her 
heroism,  although  she  never  once  loses  the  type  of  her 
individuality.  In  this  character,  Meyerbeer  has  brought 
to  bear  the  finest  resources  of  his  art. 

The  melodies  given  to  Isabelle  are  likewise  beautifully 
appropriate;  they  are  rich  in  grace  and  elegance.  Robert 
evinces  throughout,  the  same  wild,  reckless  courage,  the 
same  noble  generosity ;  and  Bertrand  is  always  the  fiend. 

The  first  two  acts  of  this  opera  are  remarkable  for 
freedom,  ease  and  gracefulness.  The  melodies  are 
broad,  well  contrasted,  and  the  general  orchestral  colour- 
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ing  lucid  and  brilliant.  The  third  act  assumes  a  higher 
poetic  character — much  more  imaginative.  It  abounds 
with  the  terrific  and  the  supernatural.  The  duet  between 
Bertrand  and  Alice,  “  La  force  rr? abandonne,"  is  beauti¬ 
fully  dramatic  and  effective,  but  the  subterranean  chorus 
of  demons  bears  a  character  of  infernal  revels — a  reck¬ 
lessness,  a  dare-devil  feeling, — the  braving  of  evil  with¬ 
out  either  help  or  hope — which  gives  it  a  stamp  of 
unrivalled  originality  and  dramatic  excellence.  The 
wild,  fantastic  scenes  of  magic  and  witchcraft  brought 
about  by  Bertrand  in  the  ruined  abbey,  have  led  Meyer¬ 
beer  to  inspirations  as  successful  as  those  of  Weber, 
though  in  quite  a  different  style ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  “  Der  Freischutz”  which  can  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  incantations  of  Bertrand,  when  he  raises  the  nuns 
from  their  graves  in  which  they  had  slumbered  for 
centuries.  This  we  should  certainly  have  considered 
the  very  perfection  of  dramatic  music,  had  we  not  after¬ 
wards  heard  the  fifth  act. 

The  power  of  pourtraying  the  wild  superstitions  of 
the  forest,  is  the  chief  excellence  of  Weber;  that  of 
the  same  kind  of  scenes  under  different  circumstances, 
though  with  the  same  feelings  and  motives  of  inspiration, 
we  at  first  concluded  to  be  the  characteristic  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  highest  conceptions.  We  were,  therefore,  not 
a  little  surprised  at  finding  that,  however  successful  in 
such  efforts,  they  sink  into  comparative  inferiority  under 
his  powerful  delineations  of  impassioned  tenderness,  of 
the  most  elevated  feelings  of  virtue,  and  of  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  religion. 

The  scene  and  duet  between  Robert  and  Isabelle  in 
the  fourth  act,  is  full  of  beauty  and  pathos.  The  victory 
which  the  former  gains  over  himself,  and  the  generous 
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sacrifice  of  liis  power  and  safety,  are  admirably  wrought. 
The  chorus  of  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act 
is  of  extraordinary  power  and  grandeur  ;  the  scene  which 
follows,  is  beautiful  in  its  effect,  in  the  opposition  of  light 
and  shade  ;  and  the  trio  “  A  tes  lois  je  souscris  d’avance ,” 
is,  to  use  the  words  of  a  foreign  critic,  “  une  de  plus 
belles  creations  de  la  musique  dramatique The  whole 
of  this  act  surpasses  everything  we  have  yet  heard  in  the 
musical  drama  of  any  country,  and  certainly  imprints 
upon  Meyerbeer  the  stamp  of  great  and  original  genius, 
equal  to  all,  and  superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  opera  of  “  Robert  le  Diable”  is  alone  sufficient 
to  immortalise  the  name  of  Meyerbeer. 


SONNET. 

Our  Fathers  worshipped  in  the  mighty  woods, 

The  old  and  mighty — where  faint  gleams  of  day 
Peered  through  the  quivering  vault  of  leaf  and  spray, 
Their  only  shelter  in  those  solitudes  ! 

Their  hymns  were  chanted  to  the  solemn  floods, 

Or  to  the  brooklet,  ringing  on  its  way 
An  ancient  strain,  more  ancient  than  their  lay, 

Or  than  the  mighty  forest  brotherhoods  ! 

Each  wild  became  a  consecrated  place  ; — 

So  very  holy,  that  the  timid  deer 

Fled  not  man’s  coming — but  stood  still  and  gazed  ! 

Where  is  the  purity  of  that  old  race  ?i 

Lost  with  their  covering  of  leaves,  I  fear, — 

All  but  its  memory  from  the  heart  erased  ! 


S.  S. 
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THE  HON.  MRS.  ASHLEY  COOPER. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley  Cooper  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hugh  Bail  lie,  and  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Anthony  William,  second  son  of  the  present  earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

The  noble  family  of  Cooper,  earls  of  Shaftesbury, 
descends  from  Richard  Cooper  Eso.,  living  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  inherited  large  estates  from 
his  father  and  brother,  in  the  county  of  Southampton. 
He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Kingsmill  of 
Sydmonton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  Knt.,  by 
whom  he  left,  with  other  issue,  an  eldest  son, 

Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockburne,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  who  inherited  the  estates  of  his  father, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  died  *24 th  November,  1610,  leaving  by 
Martha,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Anthony  Skutt,  Esq.,  of 
Stanton  Drew,  in  Somersetshire,  an  only  son, 

Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockburne,  who,  July  4th, 
1622,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  subsequently  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  John  sat  in  parliament 
for  the  town  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  married  first, 
Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley, 
Knt.,  of  W  inbourne  St.  Giles,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  espoused, 
secondly,  Mary,  relict  of  Sir  Charles  Morrison,  and 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Baptist  Hicks  Viscount  Campden, 
but  had  no  other  issue.  He  died  23rd  March,  1631,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
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Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  era  in  which  he 
lived.  Sir  Anthony  was  born  at  Winbourne,  22nd  July, 
1721,  and  at  fifteen  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the  then  rector, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Prideaux.  At  the  University,  where 
he  remained  but  two  years,  he  acquired  a  reputation  for 
great  assiduity  and  genius.  From  Oxford,  he  removed 
to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  was  not  called  to  the  bar,  being 
elected  in  1640,  before  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth 
year,  member  of  parliament  for  Tewkesbury.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  enlisted  under  the 
royal  banner,  although  ever  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
peace.  To  accomplish  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between 
the  contending  parties,  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford, 
and  proposed  a  plan  for  terminating  the  war  by  treating 
with  the  parliamentary  garrisons,  promising  them  amnesty 
for  the  past,  and  full  security  for  their  future  liberty. 
The  scheme  did  not  succeed,  and  Sir  Ashley  perceiving 
that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  court,  that  his 
conduct  was  disliked,  and  his  person  in  danger,  went 
over  to  the  parliamentarians,  from  whom  his  great  talents 
and  influence  obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  In 
1644  he  raised  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  reduced  that  county, 
and  took  Wareham  by  storm.  The  next  year  he  served 
the  office  of  high-sheriff  of  Wiltshire.  So  desirous  was 
he  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  civil  contest,  that  his  influence 
in  the  western  counties  gave  rise  to  a  third  party,  deno¬ 
minated  the  Clubmen,  which,  spreading  over  the  country, 
became  formidable  both  to  the  royalist  and  parliamentary 
army.  The  avowed  intention  ol  the  clubmen  was  to 
compel  the  two  factions  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to 
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submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  a  free  par¬ 
liament,  convened  for  that  especial  purpose.  The  rapid 
success  of  the  republican  arms  defeated  this  project. 
Sir  Anthony  vehemently  opposed  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  met 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  again 
sat  in  parliament  in  1654,  and  signed,  with  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons,  the  famous  protest  that  charged  the 
Protector  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government.  On 
the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Sir  Anthony  entered 
into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Charles 
II.,  and  became  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
Restoration.  In  1660,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  deputed 
to  invite  the  return  of  the  monarch,  who,  in  consideration 
of  his  services,  made  him  a  privy  councillor,  gave  him 
a  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  in  the 
April  of  the  ensuing  year  raised  him  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Ashley  of  Winbourne  St.  Giles, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
chancellor,  and  under  treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  a  lord 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  became  the  leading 
member  of  the  celebrated  Cabal  administration.  His 
Lordship  was  constituted  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Dorset  in  January  1672,  advanced  the  ensuing  April 
to  an  earldom,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Cooper  of 
Paulett,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  appointed,  in  the  November  of  the 
same  year,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He  retained 
the  seals  for  thirteen  months,  during  which  period  he 
performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with  equal  ability 
and  integrity.  After  quitting  the  court,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
steadily  promoted  the  object  of  an  exclusion  bill;  but 
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James  soon  made  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  resentment. 
On  the  2nd  July,  1681,  the  Earl  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and,  after  remaining 
a  prisoner  upwards  of  three  months,  was  at  length  tried, 
acquitted,  and  discharged.  Finding,  however,  the  ruling- 
powers  strongly  excited  against  him,  he  retired  to  Am¬ 
sterdam,  where  he  died  of  an  attack  of  gout  in  the 
stomach,  the  22nd  January,  1683,  in  his  sixty-second 
year.  The  Earl  married,  first,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lord  Coventry,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  He 
espoused,  secondly,  Frances,  daughter  of  David,  Earl 
of  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Anthony.  And, 
thirdly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Spencer, 
of  Wormlighton,  but  had  no  other  issue.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son, 

Anthony,  second  Earl,  who  dying  10th  November, 
1669,  left  his  honours  to  his  son, 

Anthony,  third  Earl,  a  distinguished  moral  and  phi¬ 
losophical  writer,  who  attained,  at  one  period,  consider¬ 
able  reputation  in  the  literary  world.  His  Lordship 
was  succeeded  in  February  1712,  by  his  only  son, 

Anthony,  fourth  Earl.  His  Lordship  married,  first, 
in  1725,  Lady  Susannah  Noel,  daughter  of  Baptiste, 
third  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 
He  wedded,  secondly,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob,  Viscount 
Folkstone,  by  whom  he  had 
Anthony,  his  successor. 

Cropiey,  present  Peer. 

Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Charles  Sturt,  Esq. 

His  Lordship  died  27th  May,  1771,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  elder  son, 

Anthony,  fifth  Earl,  born  in  1761.  This  nobleman 
married,  in  1786,  Barbara,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
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Webb,  Bart.,  of  Oldstock  House,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  ancient  barony  of  Mauley,  now 
in  abeyance,  by  whom,  who  died  5th  October,  1819,  he 
had  an  only  daughter, 

Barbara. 

The  Earl  dying,  in  1811,  without  issue  male,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother, 

Cropley  Ashley  Cooper,  sixth  and  present  Earl, 
who  was  born  21st  Dec.,  1768;  and  married,  10th  Dec., 
1796,  the  Lady  Anne  Spencer,  fourth  daughter  of 
George,  fourth  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  by  her  has 
issue 

Anthony,  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  born  26th  April,  1801; 
married  9th  June,  1830,  Lady  Emily  Cowper, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cowper,  and  has  a  son, 
born  27th  June,  1831, 

Anthony  William,  of  whom  presently, 

Anthony  Henry,  M.P.,  Captain  85th  Foot,  born  5th 
May,  1807. 

Anthony  John,  born  25th  Dec.,  1808. 

Anthony  Lionel,  R.N.,  born  lltli  April,  1813. 

Caroline  Mary,  married,  1st  January,  1831,  to  Joseph 
Neild,  Esq. 

Harriet  Anne,  married,  18th  March,  1830,  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  Lowry  Corry,  second  son  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Belmore. 

Charlotte  Barbara,  married,  13th  Oct.,  1824,  to  Henry 
Lyster,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Anthony  William,  the  second  son,  espoused 
on  the  8th  March,  1831,  Maria  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Plugli  Baillie.  Mr.  Ashley  Cooper  is  Vice- 
Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty. 
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BT  THE  AXTEOR  OF  “  FRANKENSTEIN.” 

It  was  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  month  of  February  of 
the  year  1831,  near  the  close  of  day,  that  a  travelling 
caleehe,  coming  from  Rome,  was  seen  approaching,  at 
full  gallop,  towards  Mola  di  Gaeta.  The  road  leading 
to  the  inn  is  rocky  and  narrow  :  on  one  side  is  an  orange 
grove,  extending  to  the  sea;  on  the  other  an  old  Roman 
wall  overgrown  bv  blossoming;  shrubs,  enormous  aloes, 
floating  tangles  of  vines,  and  a  thousand  species  of  para¬ 
site  plants  peculiar  to  the  South.  Scarcely  had  the 
caleehe  entered  this  defile,  when  the  careless  postilion 
drove  one  of  the  wheels  over  a  protruding  ledge  of  rock, 
and  overturned  it ;  and  in  the  next  moment,  a  crowd 
of  people  came  running  to  the  spot.  Not  one  of  them, 
however,  thought  of  relieving  the  traveller  within  the 
fallen  vehicle ;  but,  with  violent  gestures  and  loud  out¬ 
cries,  began  to  examine  what  damage  the  caleehe  had 
sustained,  and  what  profit  thev  might  derive  from  it. 
The  wheelwright  declared  even*  wheel  was  shattered ; 
the  carpenter  that  the  shafts  were  splintered;  whilst  the 
blacksmith,  passing  and  repassing  under  the  carriage, 
tugged  at  every  clamp  and  screw  and  nail,  with  all  the 
violence  necessary  to  ensure  himself  a  handsome  job. 
The  traveller  it  contained  having;  quietly  disengaged 
himself  from  various  cloaks,  books,  and  maps,  nowslowlv 
descended,  and  for  a  moment  the  busy  crowd  forgot  their 
restlessness,  to  gaze  with  admiration  upon  the  noble 
figure  of  the  strangmr.  He  seemed  to  be  searcelv  two- 
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and-twenty.  In  stature  lie  was  sufficiently  tall  to  give 
an  idea  of  superiority  to  his  fellow  mortals  ;  and  his  form 
was  moulded  in  such  perfect  proportions,  that  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  rare  combination  of  youthful  lightness  and 
manly  strength.  His  countenance,  had  you  taken  from 
it  its  deep  thoughtfulness  and  its  expression  of  calm 
intrepid  bravery,  might  have  belonged  to  the  most  lovely 
woman,  so  transparently  blooming  was  his  complexion, 
so  regular  his  features,  so  blond  and  luxuriant  his  hair. 
Of  all  those  present,  he  seemed  the  least  concerned  at 
the  accident ;  he  neither  looked  at  the  ealeche,  nor  paid 
any  attention  to  the  offers  of  service  that  were  screamed 
from  a  dozen  mouths ;  but,  drawing  out  his  watch,  asked 
his  servant  if  the  carriage  was  broken. 

“  Pann  *,  the  shafts  are  snapt,  two  of  the  springs  are 
injured,  and  the  liuch-pin  has  flown.” 

“  How  long  will  it  take  to  repair  them  ?” 

“  Twenty-four  hours.” 

“  It  is  now  four  o’clock.  See  that  every  thing  be  in 
order  again  by  to-morrow’s  day-break.” 

“  Pann,  with  these  lazy  Italians,  I  fear  it  will  be 
impossible/*  *  *.  ” 

“  Ya  paswalamf,  ”  replied  the  traveller,  coldly,  but 
decidedly.  “  Pay  double — triple — what  you  will,  but  let 
all  be  ready  for  the  hour  I  have  mentioned.” 

Without  another  word,  he  walked  towards  the  inn, 
followed  by  the  crowd,  teasing  for  alms.  A  few  seconds 
ago  they  had  all  been  active  and  healthy  beings,  so  full 
of  employment  they  could  not  afford  to  mend  his  caleche 
unless  tempted  by  some  extraordinary  reward ;  now  the 
men  declared  themselves  cripples  and  invalids,  the 
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children  were  orphans,  the  women  helpless  widows,  and 
they  would  all  die  of  hunger  if  his  Eccellenza  did  not 
bestow  a  few  grani.  “  What  a  tedious  race  !  ”  exclaimed 
the  traveller,  casting  a  handful  of  coins  upon  the  ground, 
which  caused  a  general  scramble,  and  enabled  him  to 
proceed  unmolested.  At  the  inn  new  torments  awaited 
him  ;  a  fresh  crowd,  composed  of  the  landlord,  the  land¬ 
lady,  and  their  waiters  and  hostlers,  gathered  round,  and 
assailed  him  with  innumerable  questions.  The  landlord 
hoped  none  of  his  limbs  were  broken,  and  begged  him 
to  consider  himself  master  of  the  house;  the  waiters 
desired  to  know  at  what  hour  he  would  sup,  what  fare 
he  chose,  how  long  he  intended  to  stay,  where  he  came 
from,  whither  he  was  going ;  and  the  landlady  led  him, 
ostentatiously,  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  inn,  expa¬ 
tiating  endlessly  upon  the  peculiar  and  indescribable 
advantages  of  each.  Ineffably  weary  of  their  officious¬ 
ness,  the  traveller  at  last  traversed  a  long  and  spacious 
hall,  and  took  refuge  in  a  balcony  that  looked  upon  the 
bay  of  Gaeta. 

The  inn  is  built  upon  the  site  of  Cicero’s  Villa. 
Beneath  the  balcony,  and  on  each  side,  along  the  whole 
curve  of  the  bay,  stretched  a  thick  grove  of  orange-trees, 
which  sloped  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Balls  of  golden  fruit,  and  blossoms  faint  with 
odour,  and  fair  as  stars,  studded  this  amphitheatre  of 
dark  foliage ;  and  at  its  extremity  the  liquid  light  of  the 
waves  pierced  the  glossy  leaves,  mingling  their  blue 
splendour  with  earth’s  green  paradise.  Every  rock  and 
mountain  glowed  with  a  purple  hue,  so  intense  and  soft, 
they  resembled  violet  vapours  dissolving  into  the  pale 
radiance  of  the  evening  sky.  Far  away  in  the  deep 
broad  flood  of  the  ocean,  rose  the  two  mountain  islands 
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of  Ischia  and  Procida,  between  which  Vesuvius  thrust  in 
his  jagged  form,  and  his  floating  banner  of  snow-white 
smoke.  The  solitary  heaven  was  without  sun  or  moon, 
without  a  star  or  cloud,  but  smiled  in  that  tender  vestal 
light  which  speaks  of  eternal,  immutable  peace. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  feelings  of  the 
traveller  as  he  gazed  on  this  scene  :  his  countenance, 
uplifted  to  heaven,  was  animated  with  a  profound  and 
impassioned  melancholy,  with  an  expression  of  an 
earnest  and  fervid  pleading  against  some  vast  and 
inevitable  wrong.  He  was  thinking  probably  of  his 
country ;  and  whilst  he  contrasted  its  ruined  villages  and 
devastated  fields  with  the  splendour  and  glow  of  the 
fair  land  before  him,  was  breathing  inwardly  a  passionate 
appeal  against  that  blind  and  cruel  destiny  which  had 
consigned  Poland  to  the  desolating  influence  of  Russian 
despotism.  His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
a  female  voice  singing  in  Polish  among  the  orange  trees 
at  his  feet.  The  singer  was  invisible;  but  the  sweetness 
of  her  voice,  and  the  singular  reference  of  the  words 
(the  following  prose  translation  conveys  their  meaning) 
to  the  thoughts  of  his  own  mind,  filled  the  traveller  with 
surprise  : — 

“  When  thou  gazest  upon  the  azure  heaven,  so  mighty 
in  its  calm,  do  not  say,  O  bright  enchantment,  hast  thou 
no  pity,  that  thou  dawnest  thus  in  unattainable  loveliness 
upon  my  world-wearied  eyes. 

“  When  the  southern  wind  softly  breathes,  do  not  say 
reproachfully,  thy  cradle  is  the  ether  of  the  morning  sun, 
thou  drinkest  the  odorous  essence  of  myrtle  and  lemon 
blossoms ;  thou  shouldst  bear  upon  thy  wings  all  sweet 
emotions,  all  soft  desires ;  why  bringest  thou  then  no 
healing  to  the  anguish  I  endure  ? 
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“  Neither  in  the  dark  hour,  when  thou  thinkest  upon 
thy  country  and  thy  friends,  say  not  with  gTief,  They 
are  lost !  They  are  not !  Say  rather  with  joy,  They 
were  illustrious  !  and  it  is  bliss  to  know  that  they  have 
been  ! " 

It  were  wise  in  me  to  obey  thy  lesson,  sweet  song¬ 
stress,  thought  the  traveller:  and,  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  singularity  of  the  serenade,  he  continued  to  gaze 
upon  the  trees  below :  there  was  no  rustling  amid  their 
branches,  no  sound  which  told  a  human  being  was  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  their  foliage ;  nothing  was  heard  beyond 
the  almost  imperceptible  breathings  of  the  evening  air. 
Did  such  things  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  ?  He  could  almost  have  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  that  divine  scene  had  assumed  a  human  voice 
and  human  words,  to  soothe  his  melancholy,  so  floating 
and  airy  had  been  the  strain,  so  deep  the  silence  that 
succeeded  it.  One  moment  more,  and  there  arose  from 
the  same  spot  cries  for  help  uttered  in  Italian,  and  shrieks 
of  distress  so  piercing,  they  made  the  traveller  fly  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  through  the  great  hall,  down  the 
staircase  into  the  garden.  The  first  object  that  met  his 
eyes  was  the  figure  of  a  girl  about  sixteen,  her  one  arm 
tightly  embracing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  her  other  angrily 
repelling  a  young  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  drag 
her  away. 

“  I  will  not  go  with  you — I  love  you  no  longer, 
Giorgio — and  go  with  you,  I  will  not,”  shrieked  the 
girl,  in  tones  of  mingled  violence  and  fear. 

“  You  must — you  shall,  retorted  her  aggressor,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

“  I  have  found  you  again,  and  I  won’t  be  duped  by 
your  fooleries,  Marietta - And  who  are  you,  and  who 
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begged  you  to  interfere  ?”  added  he,  turning  fiercely 
upon  the  traveller,  whose  strong  grasp  had  torn  him 
from  Marietta. 

“  An  officer,  as  it  should  seem  by  your  dress ; — be 
pleased  to  know  that  I  am  also  an  officer,  and  risk  my 
displeasure  no  further.” 

“  No  officer  would  ill-treat  a  defenceless  girl,”  the 
Pole  replied,  with  quiet  contempt. 

At  this  taunt  Giorgio  quivered  with  rage.  His  fea¬ 
tures,  handsome  and  regular  as  those  of  Italians  generally 
are,  became  quite  distorted.  His  hands  with  convulsive 
movements  sought  about  his  breast  for  the  dagger  that 
was  concealed  there,  his  dark  flashing  eyes  fixed  intently 
at  the  same  time  upon  his  adversary,  as  if  he  hoped  the 
fiendish  spirit  that  burned  within  them  might  previously 
annihilate  him. 

“  Be  on  your  guard — he  is  a  perfect  wretch,”  cried 
Marietta,  rushing  towards  her  protector. 

The  arrival  of  several  servants  from  the  inn  dispelled 
all  idea  of  present  danger:  they  dragged  off  Giorgio, 
telling  him  that,  although  the  girl  was  his  sister,  he  had 
no  right  to  separate  her  from  the  corps  d1  opera,  with 
whom  she  was  travelling  through  Gaeta. 

“  E  vero  e  verissimo ,”  cried  Marietta  with  joyful 
triumph. 

“  What  is  it  to  him  if  I  like  my  liberty,  and  prefer 
wandering  about,  singing  here  and  there,  to  being  his 
unhappy  par — ” 

“Marietta!  beware!  dare  not  to  speak  ill  of  me!” 
screamed  the  retiring  Giorgio,  looking  back  over  his 
shoulder,  and  accompanying  his  words  with  a  look  of 
such  frightful  menace,  as  completely  subdued  his  sister. 

She  watched  in  anxious  silence  till  he  had  disappeared, 
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and  then,  with  affectionate  humility  and  a  graceful  quick¬ 
ness  that  allowed  not  of  its  prevention,  knelt  lightly 
down,  and  pressed  the  stranger’s  hand  to  her  lips. 

“  You  have  more  than  repaid  me  for  the  song  I  sang 
to  you,”  she  said,  rising  and  leading  the  way  to  the  inn, 
“  and,  if  you  like  it,  I  will  sing  others  to  you  whilst  you 
sup.” 

“  Are  you  a  Pole  ?”  enquired  the  traveller. 

“  A  fine  demand !  how  can  I  be  a  Pole  ?  Did  you 
not  say  yourself  there  was  no  longer  any  such  country 
as  Poland  ?” 

“  I  ?  not  that  I  recollect.” 

“  If  you  did  not  say  it,  confess  at  least  that  you 
thought  it.  The  Poles  are  all  become  Russians,  and 
for  nothing  in  the  world,  Signor,  would  I  be  a  Russian. 
Why  in  all  their  language  they  have  no  word  that 
expresses  honour  *.  No !  rather  than  be  a  Russian, 
much  as  I  hate  it,  I  would  go  with  Giorgio.” 

“  Are  you  an  Italian?” 

“  No — not  exactly.” 

“  What  are  you,  then  ?” 

“  Um  !  I  am  what  I  am,  who  can  be  more  ?  But, 
Signor,  one  thing  I  must  beg  of  you,  do  not  ask  me  any 
questions  about  myself,  nor  any  about  Giorgio.  I  will 
sing  to  you,  talk  to  you,  wait  upon  you — any  thing  of 
that  kind  you  please,  but  I  will  not  answer  questions  on 
those  subjects.” 

Seating  herself  upon  a  stool,  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
traveller’s  apartment,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
him,  and  all  other  interruptions,  Marietta  passed  the 
evening  in  playing  on  her  guitar  and  singing.  She  was 
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a  most  accomplished  singer,  possessing  and  managing  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  art  with  perfect  ease,  but  this 
scarcely  excited  admiration  in  comparison  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  her  voice.  There  was  a  profound 
melancholy  in  its  intense  sweetness,  that  dissolved  the 
soul  of  the  traveller  in  grief.  All  that  was  dear  to  him 
in  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  joys  of  home,  and  child¬ 
hood,  the  tenderness  and  truth  of  his  first  friendships, 
the  glow  of  patriotism ;  every  cherished  hour,  every 
endeared  spot,  all  that  he  had  loved,  and  all  that  he  had 
lost  upon  earth,  seemed  again  to  live  and  again  to 
fade,  as  he  listened  to  her  strains.  Without  paying  any 
attention  to  him,  and  apparently  without  any  effort  to 
herself,  she  breathed  forth  melody  after  melody  for  her 
own  pleasure,  like  some  lone  nightingale,  that,  in  a  home 
of  green  leaves,  sings  to  cheer  its  solitude  with  sweet 
sounds.  Her  countenance  and  figure  would  have  been 
beautiful  had  they  have  been  more  fully  developed. 
They  resembled  those  sketches  of  a  great  artist  in  which 
there  are  only  a  few  lightly-traced  lines,  but  those  so 
full  of  spirit  and  meaning,  that  you  easily  imagine  what 
a  masterpiece  it  would  have  been  when  finished. 

The  first  visit  of  our  traveller,  on  arriving,  next  day, 
at  Naples  was  to  the  Princess  Dashklioff.  She  was  a 
Russian  lady,  whose  high  birth,  immense  wealth,  and 
talents  for  intrigue,  had  procured  for  her  the  intimacy  of 
half  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  had  made  her  all 
powerful  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Detesting 
the  cold  barbarism  of  her  native  country,  she  had  esta¬ 
blished  herself  at  Naples,  in  a  splendid  mansion,  near 
the  Strada  Nuova ;  and  affecting  an  extravagant  admi¬ 
ration  for  Italy,  by  her  munificent  patronage  of  the  arts 
and  artists,  and  by  perpetual  exhibitions  of  her  own 
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skill,  in  drawing  and  singing,  dancing  and  acting,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Corinna  of  the  North.  Her 
salon  was  the  evening  resort  of  the  wise,  the  idle,  the 
witty,  and  the  dissipated.  Not  to  know  Corinna  was 
to  be  yourself  unknown ;  and  not  to  frequent  her  con¬ 
versazioni  was,  as  far  as  society  was  concerned,  to  be 
banished  from  all  that  was  fashionable  or  delightful  in 
Naples. 

It  was  the  hour  of  evening  reception.  The  Pole 
burned  with  impatience  to  speak  to  the  Princess,  for  on 
her  influence,  at  Petersburgh,  depended  the  fate  of 
a  brother,  the  only  being  in  existence  he  now  cared  for. 
A  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  blazing  with  lights, 
crowded  with  company,  and  furnished  with  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  an  Eastern  haram,  lay  open  before  him  ;  with¬ 
out  allowing  himself  to  be  announced  he  entered  them. 
When  a  highly  imaginative  mind  is  absorbed  by  some 
master  feeling,  all  opposing  contrasts,  all  glowing  ex¬ 
tremes,  serve  but  to  add  depth  and  intensity  to  that 
feeling.  The  festal  scene  of  marble  columns  garlanded 
by  roses,  the  walls  of  Venetian  mirror,  reflecting  the 
light  of  innumerable  tapers,  and  the  forms  of  lovely 
women  and  gay  youths  floating  in  the  mazy  dance, 
seemed  to  him  deceitful  shows  that  veiled  some  frightful 
sorrow;  and  with  eager  rapid  steps,  as  if  borne  along  by 
the  impulse  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  hurried  past  them. 
Scarcely  knowing  how  he  had  arrived  there,  he  at 
length  found  himself  standing  beside  the  Princess,  in  a 
marble  colonnade,  open  above  to  the  moonlight  and  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  admitting  at  its  sides  the  odorous 
air  and  blossoming  almond-trees  of  the  adjacent  gardens. 

“  Ladislas  !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady,  starting,  “is  it 
possible — to  see  you  here  almost  exceeds  belief.” 
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After  remaining  some  moments  in  deep  silence,  col¬ 
lecting  and  arranging  his  thoughts,  the  Pole  replied.  A 
conversation  ensued,  in  so  low  a  voice  as  to  be  only 
audible  to  themselves ;  from  their  attitudes  and  gestures 
it  might  be  inferred  that  Ladislas  was  relating  some  tale 
of  deep  anguish,  mixed  with  solemn  and  impressive 
adjurations  to  which  the  Princess  listened  with  a  con¬ 
senting  tranquillising  sympathy. 

They  issued  from  the  recess,  walked  up  the  colonnade, 
and  entered  a  small  temple  that  terminated  it.  From 
the  centre  of  its  airy  dome  hung  a  lighted  alabaster  lamp 
of  a  boat-like  shape,  beneath  which  a  youthful  female 
was  seated  alone  sketching  a  range  of  moonlight  hills 
that  appeared  between  the  columns.  “  Idalie,”  said  the 
Princess,  “  I  have  brought  you  a  new  subject  for  your 
pencil — and  such  a  subject  my  love — one  whose  fame 
has  already  made  him  dear  to  your  imagination  ;  no  less 
a  person  than  the  hero  of  Ostralenka#,  the  Vistula,  and 
the  Belvederef.  So  call  up  one  of  those  brightest,  hap¬ 
piest  moods  of  your  genius,  in  which  all  succeeds  to 


*  At  Ostralenka,  the  Russian  and  Polish  armies  were  in  sight  of  one  another. 
The  destruction  of  the  Poles  seemed  inevitable  ;  not  expecting  the  attack,  their 
lines  were  not  formed,  and  the  Russians  were  triple  in  number,  and  advancing 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  In  this  emergency,  three  hundred  students  from  the 
University  of  Warsaw  drew  hastily  up  in  a  body,  and,  devoting  themselves 
willingly  to  death,  marched  forward  to  meet  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  headed  by  a  young  man  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  most  exalted 
courage,  and  was  the  only  one  of  their  numbers  who  escaped.  He  stationed  his 
band  in  a  small  wood  that  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Russians,  and  checked 
their  progress  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Every  tree  of  that  wood  now  waves 
above  a  patriot’s  grave.  In  the  meantime  the  Polish  army  formed,  bore  down, 
and  gained  a  most  brilliant  victory. 

+  The  palace  of  Warsaw,  in  which  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  was  made  by  a  party  of  young  men. 
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you,  and  enrich  my  album  with  his  likeness,”  spreading 
it  before  her. 

It  is  difficult  to  refuse  any  request  to  a  person  who 
has  just  granted  us  an  important  favour.  Ladislas  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  seated,  and  as  soon  as  the  Princess 
had  quitted  them,  the  gloom  which  had  shadowed  his 
brow  at  the  names  of  Ostralenka,  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Belvedere,  vanished.  The  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
young  artist  would  have  changed  the  heaviest  penance 
into  a  pleasure.  She  was  lovely  as  one  of  Raffaelle’s 
Madonnas ;  and,  like  them,  there  was  a  silent  beauty  in 
her  presence  that  struck  the  most  superficial  beholder 
with  astonishment  and  satisfaction.  Her  hair,  of  a  golden 
and  burnished  brown,  (the  colour  of  the  autumnal  foliage 
illuminated  by  the  setting  sun,)  fell  in  gauzy  wavings 
round  her  face,  throat,  and  shoulders.  Her  small  clear 
forehead,  gleaming  with  gentle  thought;  her  curved, 
soft,  and  rosy  lips ;  the  delicate  moulding  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  expressing  purity  and  integrity  of  na¬ 
ture,  were  all  perfectly  Grecian.  Her  hazel  eyes,  with 
their  arched  lids  and  dark  arrowy  lashes,  pierced  the 
soul  with  their  full  and  thrilling  softness.  She  was  clad 
in  long  and  graceful  drapery,  white  as  snow ;  but, 
pure  as  this  garment  wras,  it  seemed  a  rude  disguise  to 
the  resplendent  softness  of  the  limbs  it  enfolded.  The 
delicate  light  that  gleamed  from  the  alabaster  lamp  above 
them,  was  a  faint  simile  of  the  ineffable  spirit  of  love 
that  burned  within  Idalie’s  fair  transparent  frame; 
and  the  one  trembling  shining  star  of  evening  that 
palpitates  responsively  to  happy  lovers,  never  seemed 
more  divine  or  more  beloved  than  she  did  to  Ladislas, 
as  she  sat  there,  now  fixing  a  timid  but  attentive  gaze 
upon  his  countenance,  and  then  dropping  it  upon  the 
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paper  before  her.  And  not  alone  for  Ladislas,  was  this 
hour  the  dawn  of  passionate  love.  The  same  spell  was  felt 
in  the  heart  of  Idalie,  veiling  the  world  and  lifting  her 
spirit  into  vast  and  immeasurable  regions  of  unexplored 
delight.  One  moment  their  eyes  met  and  glanced  upon 
each  other,  the  look  of  exalted,  eternal  love — mute, 
blessed,  and  inexpressible.  Their  lids  fell  and  were 
raised  no  more.  Rapture  thrilled  their  breasts  and 
swelled  their  full  hearts — a  rapture  felt  but  not  seen  ; 
for,  motionless,  and  in  deep  silence,  as  if  every  outward 
faculty  were  absorbed  in  reverence,  they  continued,  each 
inwardly  knowing,  hearing,  seeing  nothing  but  the  divine 
influence  and  attraction  of  the  other. 

I  know  not  if  the  portrait  was  finished.  I  believe  it 
was  not.  Noiselessly  Idalie  arose  and  departed  to  seek 
the  Princess,  and  Ladislas  followed.  t£  Who  is  that 
lovely  being  ?  ”  inquired  an  English  traveller  some  time 
afterward,  pointing  out  Idalie  from  a  group  of  ladies. 

“  A  Polish  girl — a  protegee  of  mine,”  was  the  reply 
of  the  Princess;  “a  daughter  of  one  of  Kosciusko’s 
unfortunate  followers,  who  died  here,  poor  and  unknown. 
She  has  a  great  genius  for  drawing  and  painting,  but 
she  is  so  different  in  her  nature  from  the  generality  of 
people,  that  I  am  afraid  she  will  never  get  on  in  the 
world.  All  the  family  are  wild  and  strange.  There 
is  a  brother  who  they  say  is  a  complete  ruffian ;  brave 
as  a  Pole  and  as  unprincipled  as  an  Italian  !  a  villain 
quite  varnished  in  picturesque,  like  one  of  your  Lord 
Byron’s  corsairs  and  giaours.  Then  there  is  a  younger 
sister  ;  the  most  uncontrollable  little  creature,  who  chose 
to  pretend  my  house  was  insupportable,  and  ran  away 
into  Calabria  or  Campagna,  and  set  up  as  a  prima  donna . 
But  these,  to  be  sure,  are  the  children  of  a  second  wife. 
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an  Italian;  and  Idalie,  I  must  confess,  has  none  of  their 
lawlessness,  but  is  remarkably  gentle  and  steady.” 

Disgusted  with  this  heartless  conversation,  which  dis¬ 
turbed  his  mood  of  ecstacy,  Ladislas  hastily  quitted  the 
Dashkhoff  palace,  and  entered  the  Villa  Reale,  whose 
embowering  trees  promised  solitude.  Not  one  straggler 
of  the  many  gay  crowds  that  frequent  this  luxurious 
garden  from  morning  till  midnight  was  now  to  be  seen. 
With  its  straight  walks  buried  in  gloom  and  shadow; 
its  stone  fonts  of  sleeping  water ;  its  marble  statues,  its 
heaven-pointing  obelisks,  and  the  tingling  silence  of  its 
midnight  air;  it  was  holy  and  calm  as  a  deserted  oratory, 
when  the  last  strain  of  the  vesper  hymn  has  died  away, 
the  last  taper  has  ceased  to  burn,  the  last  censer  has  been 
flung,  and  both  priests  and  worshippers  have  departed. 
Ladislas  cast  himself  upon  a  stone-seat  in  the  ilex-grove 
that  skirts  the  margin  of  the  bay.  “  I  dreamt  not  of 
love,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  sought  her  not !  I  had  re¬ 
nounced  life  and  all  its  train  of  raptures,  hopes,  and 
joys.  Cold,  and  void  of  every  wish,  the  shadow  of  death 
lay  upon  my  heart;  suddenly  she  stood  before  me, 
lovely  as  an  angel  that  heralds  departed  spirits  to  the 
kingdom  of  eternal  bliss.  Fearless,  but  mild,  she  poured 
the  magic  of  her  gaze  upon  my  soul.  I  speak  the  word 
of  the  hour.  She  shall  be  mine — or  I  will  die  !  ” 

Reclining  in  the  ilex-grove,  Ladislas  passed  the  re¬ 
maining  hours  of  that  too-short  night,  entranced  in  bliss, 
as  if  the  bright  form  of  his  beloved  were  still  shining 
beside  him.  Gradually  every  beauty  of  the  wondrous 
and  far-famed  Bay  of  Naples  impressed  itself  upon  his 
attention.  The  broad  and  beamless  moon  sinking  be¬ 
hind  the  tall  elms  of  Posilippo — the  broken  star-light  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves — their  rippling  sound  as  they 
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broke  at  his  feet.— Sorrento’s  purple  promontory,  and 
the  gentle  wind  that  blew  from  it — the  solitary  grandeur 
of  Capri’s  mountain-island  rising  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  bay,  a  colossal  sphinx  guarding  two  baths  of  azure 
light — Vesuvius  breathing  its  smoke,  and  flame,  and 
sparks,  in  the  cloudless  ether — all  became  mingled  in 
inexplicable  harmony  with  his  new-born  passion,  and 
were  indelibly  associated  with  his  recollection  of  that 
night. 

The  next  morning  Idalie  was  sketching  in  the  Villa 
Reale.  She  had  seated  herself  on  the  outside  of  a 
shady  alley.  Two  persons  passed  behind  her,  and  the 
childish  petulant  voice  of  one  of  them  drew  her  attention. 
That  voice,  so  sweet  even  in  its  impatience,  certainly 
belonged  to  her  fugitive  sister.  “It  is  she  !”  exclaimed 
Idalie,  gliding  swift  as  thought  between  the  trees,  and 
folding  the  speaker  to  her  bosom.  “  Marietta — my 
dear  little  Marietta  !  at  last  you  are  come  back  again. 
Cattivella!  now  promise  to  stay  with  me.  You  know 
not  how  miserable  I  have  been  about  you.” 

“  No!  I  cannot  promise  anything  of  the  kind,”  replied 
Marietta,  playing  with  the  ribands  of  her  guitar.  “  I 
choose  to  have  my  liberty.” 

Idalie’s  arms  sunk,  and  her  eyes  were  cast  upon  the 
ground  when  she  heard  the  cold  and  decided  tone  in 
which  this  refusal  was  pronounced.  On  raising  the 
latter,  they  glanced  upon  the  companion  of  her  sister, 
and  were  filled  with  unconquerable  emotion  at  discover¬ 
ing  Ladislas,  the  elected  of  her  heart. 

“I  met  your  sister  here  a  few  minutes  ago,”  explained 
he,  partaking  her  feelings;  “  and  having  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  the  other  day  as  to  render  her  a  slight  service - ” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  interrupted  Marietta;  “  I  sung  for  him  a 
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whole  evening  at  Gaeta.  It  was  a  curious  adventure. 
His  carriage  was  overturned  close  to  the  inn.  I  had 
arrived  there  half  an  hour  before,  and  was  walking  in  an 
orange  grove  near  the  spot,  and  saw  the  accident  happen, 
and  heard  him  speak  in  Polish  to  his  servant.  My  heart 
beat  with  joy  to  behold  one  belonging  to  that  heroic 
nation.  He  looked  wondrous  melancholy  :  I  thought  it 
must  be  about  his  country,  so  I  crept  as  softly  as  a 
mouse  among  the  trees  under  his  balcony,  and  sung  him 
a  salve-song  in  Polish.  I  improvised  it  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  I  do  not  very  well  recollect  it,  but  it  was 
about  azure  heavens,  southern  winds,  myrtle  and  lemon 
blossoms,  and  the  illustrious  unfortunate ;  and  it  ought 
to  have  pleased  him.  Just  as  I  had  finished,  out  starts 
our  blessed  brother,  Giorgio,  from  the  inn,  and  began 
one  of  his  most  terrific  bothers.  Imagine  how  fright¬ 
ened  I  was,  for  I  thought  he  was  gone  to  Sicily  with 
his  regiment.  Plowever,  they  got  him  away,  and  I 
followed  this  stranger  into  his  room,  and  sang  to  him 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  All  my  best  songs — the  Mio 
ben  quando  verra,  Nina  pazza  per  Amore,  the  All  ’  armi 
of  Generali,  the  Dolce  earn  patria,  from  Tancredi,  the 
Deli  calma  from  Otello — all  my  whole  stock  I  assure 
you.”  Thus  rattled  on  Marietta  ;  and  then,  as  if  her 
quick  eye  had  already  discovered  the  secret  of  their 
attachment,  she  added,  with  an  arch  smile,  “  but  don’t 
be  frightened,  Idalie,  though  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
whilst  I  sung,  as  yours  often  do,  not  a  word  of  praise 
did  the  Sarmatian  bestow  on  me.” 

“  Then  return  and  live  with  me,  dear  Marietta,  and 
I  will  praise  you  as  much,  and  more  than  you  desire.” 

“  Santa  Maria  del  Pie  di  Grotta !  What  a  tiresome 
person  you  are,  Idalie.  When  you  have  got  an  idea 
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into  your  head,  an  earthquake  would  not  get  it  out 
again.  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  will  not.  If  you 
knew  the  motive  you  would  approve  my  resolution.  I 
said  I  liked  my  liberty,  and  so  forth,  but  that  was  not 
the  reason-  of  my  flight.  I  do  not  choose  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Giorgio  and  the  Princess;  for, 
believe  me,  dearest  Idalie,  disgraceful  as  my  present 
mode  of  life  seems  to  you,  it  is  innocence  itself  com¬ 
pared  with  the  crimes  they  were  leading  me  into.” 

“  Some  suspicion  of  this  did  once  cross  my  mind,”  her 
sister  replied  with  a  sigh,  “  but  I  rejected  it  as  too 
horrible.  Dear  child  think  no  more  about  them.  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  have  left  the  Princess’  house,  and 
am  living  by  myself  in  a  little  pavilion  far  up  on  the 
Strada  Nuova.  There  you  need  not  fear  their  molest¬ 
ations.” 

“  Is  not  Giorgio  then  with  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time.  I  doubt  if 
he  be  in  Naples.” 

“  So  Messer  Giorgio,  you  have  deceived  me  again. 
But  I  might  have  known  that,  for  he  never  speaks  a 
word  of  truth.  Be  assured,  however,  he  is  in  Naples, 
for  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  this  morning,  mounting 
the  hill  that  leads  to  the  barracks  at  Pizzofalcone,  and 
he  is  as  intimate  with  the  Princess  as  ever,  though  she 
pretends  to  disown  him.  As  for  me,  I  am  engaged  at 
San  Carlos ;  the  writing  is  signed  and  sealed,  and  can¬ 
not  be  broken  without  forfeiting  a  heavy  sum  of  money ; 
otherwise  I  should  be  happy  to  live  peacefully  with  you; 
for  you  know  not,  Idalie,  all  I  have  had  to  suffer ;  how 
sad  and  ill-treated  I  have  been  !  how  often  pinched  with 
want  and  hunger ;  and  worse  than  that,  when  Giorgio 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  pursue  me,  and  plants  himself 
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in  the  pit,  fixing  his  horrible  looks  upon  me  as  I  sing  ! 
how  many  times  I  have  rushed  out  of  the  theatre,  and 
spent  the  nights  in  the  great  wide  Maremma,  beset  by 
robbers,  buffaloes,  and  wild  boars,  till  I  was  almost  mad 
with  fear  and  bewilderment.  There  is  a  curse  upon  our 
family,  I  think.  Did  not  our  father  once  live  in  a  splen¬ 
did  castle  of  his  own,  with  a  hundred  retainers  to  wait 
upon  him;  and  do  you  remember  the  miserable  garret 
in  which  he  died  ?  But  I  cannot  stay  any  longer.  I  am 
wranted  at  the  rehearsal:  so,  farewell,  dearest  Idalie. 
Be  you  at  least  happy,  and  leave  me  to  fulfil  the  evil 
destiny  that  hangs  over  our  race.” 

“  No  !  No  !  ”  exclaimed  Ladislas,  “  that  must  not  be 
— the  writing  must  be  cancelled,” — and  then,  with  the 
affection  and  unreserve  of  a  brother,  he  entered  into 
their  sentiments  ;  with  sweet  and  persuasive  arguments 
overcame  their  scruples  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  obli¬ 
gation  from  him,  and  finally,  taking  Marietta  by  the 
hand,  led  her  away  to  San  Carlos,  in  order  to  cancel  her 
engagement. 

And  in  another  hour  it  was  cancelled.  Marietta  was 
once  more  free  and  joyful;  and,  affectionate  as  old 
friends,  the  three  met  again  in  the  little  pavilion,  which 
was  Idalie’s  home.  It  stood  alone  in  a  myrtle  wood  on 
the  last  of  the  green  promontories,  which  form  the 
Strada  Nuova,  and  separate  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  the 
Bay  of  Baia, — a  lonely  hermitage  secluded  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  whose  only  visiters  were 
the  faint  winds  of  morning  and  evening,  the  smiles  of 
the  fair  Italian  heaven,  its  wandering  clouds,  and,  per¬ 
chance,  a  solitary  bird.  From  every  part  of  the  building 
you  could  see  the  Baian  Ocean  sparkling  breathlessly 
beneath  the  sun ;  through  the  windows  and  the  columns 
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of  the  portico  you  beheld  the  mountains  of  the  distant 
coast  shining  on,  hour  after  hour,  like  amethysts  in 
a  thrilling  vapour  of  purple  transparent  light,  so  ardent 
yet  halcyon,  so  bright  and  unreal,  a  poet  would  have 
chosen  it  to  emblem  the  radiant  atmosphere  that  glows 
around  Elysian  isles  of  eternal  peace  and  joy.  Marietta 
soon  left  the  building  to  join  some  fisher  boys  who  were 
dancing  the  tarantella  upon  the  beach  below.  Idalie 
took  her  drawing,  which  was  her  daily  employment,  and 
furnished  her  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  Ladislas  sat 
by  her  side.  There  was  no  sound  of  rolling  carriages, 
no  tramp  of  men  and  horse,  no  distant  singing,  no  one 
speaking  near ;  the  wind  awoke  no  rustling  amid  the 
leaves  of  the  myrtle  wood,  and  the  wave  died  without 
a  murmur  on  the  shore.  Ladislas’  deep  but  melodious 
voice  alone  broke  the  crystal  silence  of  the  noon-day  air. 
Italy  was  around  him,  robed  in  two  splendours  of  blue 
and  green ;  but  he  was  an  exile,  and  the  recollections 
of  his  native  land  thronged  into  his  memory,  and 
oppressed  him  with  their  numbers  and  their  life.  During 
the  three  months  it  had  taken  him  to  effect  his  escape 
from  Warsaw  to  Naples,  his  lips  had  been  closed  in 
silence,  whilst  his  mind  had  been  wrapt  in  the  gloom 
of  the  dreadful  images  that  haunted  it.  In  Idalie’s 
countenance  there  was  that  expression  of  innocence  and 
sublimity  of  soul,  of  purity  and  strength,  that  excited 
the  warmest  admiration,  and  inspired  sudden  and  deep 
confidence.  She  looked  like  some  supernatural  being 
that  walks  through  the  world,  untouched  by  its  corrup¬ 
tions;  like  one  that  unconsciously,  yet  with  delight, 
confers  pleasure  and  peace ;  and  Ladislas  felt  that,  in 
speaking  to  her  of  the  dark  sorrows  of  his  country,  they 
would  lose  their  mortal  weight  and  be  resolved  into 
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beauty,  by  her  sympathy.  In  glowing  terms  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  heroic  struggle  of  Poland  for  liberty ;  the 
triumph  and  exultation  that  had  filled  every  bosom 
during  the  few  months  they  were  free ;  the  hardships 
and  privations  they  had  endured,  the  deeds  of  daring 
bravery  of  the  men,  the  heroism  it  had  awakened  in  the 
women  ;  and  then  its  fall — the  return  of  the  Russians ; 
the  horrible  character  of  Russian  despotism,  its  sternness 
and  deceit,  its  pride  and  selfish  ignorance :  the  loss  of 
public  and  private  integrity,  the  disbelief  of  good,  the 
blighted,  hopeless,  joyless  life  endured  by  those  whom 
it  crushes  beneath  its  servitude. 

Thus  passed  the  hours  of  the  forenoon.  Then  Ladis- 
las  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the' coast  of  Baia,  and  expressing 
at  the  same  time  his  impatience  to  visit  that  ancient 
resort  of  heroes  and  of  emperors,  Idalie  led  the  way  by 
a  small  path  down  the  hill  to  the  beach.  There  they 
found  a  skiff  dancing  idly  to  and  fro  upon  the  waves, 
and,  unmooring  it  from  its  rocky  haven,  embarked  in  it. 
It  had  been  sweet  to  mark  the  passage  of  that  light  bark 
freighted  with  these  happy  lovers,  when  borne  by  its 
sails  it  sw’ept  through  the  little  ocean-channel  that  lies 
between  the  beaked  promontories  of  the  mainland  and 
the  closing  cliffs  of  the  island  of  Nisida ;  and  when  with 
gentler  motion  it  glided  into  the  open  expanse  of  the 
bay  of  Baia,  and  cut  its  way  through  the  translucent 
water,  above  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces  overgrown 
by  sea-weed,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  playing, 
creating  a  thousand  rainbow  hues,  that  varied  with  every 
wave  that  flowed  over  them.  In  all  that  plane  of  blue 
light  it  was  the  only  moving  thing :  and  as  if  it  had  been 
the  child  of  the  ocean  that  bore  it,  and  the  sun  that 
looked  down  on  it,  it  sped  gaily  along  in  their  smiles 
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past  the  fortress  where  Brutus  and  Cassius  sought  shelter 
after  the  death  of  Caesar;  past  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Neptune  ;  by  the  ruins  of  that  castle  in  which  three 
Romans  once  portioned  out  the  world  between  them, 
to  the  Cumean  hill  that  enshadows  the  beloved  Linter- 
num  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  in  which  he  died.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  is  a  paradise  of  natural  beauty,  invest¬ 
ing  with  its  own  loveliness  the  time-eaten  wrecks  with 
which  it  is  strewn  ;  the  mouldering  past  is  mingled  with 
the  vivid  present ;  ruin  and  grey  annihilation  are  decked 
in  eternal  spring.  The  woody  windings  of  the  shore 
reveal,  in  their  deep  recesses,  the  gleaming  marble  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  abodes  of  ancient  heroes :  the  verdurous 
hues  of  the  promontories  mingle  with  the  upright 
columns  of  shattered  temples,  or  clothe,  with  nature’s 
voluptuous  bloom,  the  pale  funereal  urns  of  departed 
gods;  whilst  the  foliage  and  the  inland  fountains,  and 
the  breaking  waves  upon  the  shore,  were  murmuring 
around  their  woven  minstrelsy  of  love  and  joy.  Earth, 
sea,  and  sky,  blazed  like  three  gods,  with  tranquil  but 
animated  loveliness ;  with  a  splendour  that  did  not 
dazzle — with  a  richness  that  could  not  satiate.  The  air 
on  that  beautiful  warm  coast  was  as  a  field  of  fragrance ; 
the  refreshing  sea-breeze  seemed  to  blow  from  Paradise, 
quickening  their  senses,  and  bringing  to  them  the  odour 
of  a  thousand  unknown  blossoms.  “  What  world  is  this?” 
exclaimed  Ladislas,  in  a  tone  of  rapture  that  nearly 
answered  its  own  question.  “  I  could  imagine  I  had 
entered  an  enchanted  garden ;  four  heavens  surround 
me  ;  the  one  above ;  the  pure  element  beneath  me  with 
its  waves  that  shine  and  tremble  as  stars ;  the  adorned 
earth  that  hangs  over  it ;  and  the  heaven  of  delight  they 
create  within  my  breast.  ‘  Morning  is  here  a  rose,  day 
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a  tulip,  night  a  lily  ;  evening  is,  like  morning,  again  a 
rose,  and  life  seems  a  clioral-hymn  of  beautiful  and  glow¬ 
ing  sentiments,  that  I  go  singing  to  myself  as  I  wander 
along  this  perpetual  path  of  flowers.’  ” 

It  was  night  ere  they  again  reached  the  pavilion.  It 
stood  dark  and  deserted  in  the  clear  moonshine;  the 
door  was  locked ;  the  windows  and  their  outer  shutters 
had  been  closed  from  within,  so  securely  as  to  deny  all 
admittance,  unless  by  breaking  them  open,  which  the 
solid  nature  of  the  shutters  rendered  almost  impossible. 
After  calling  and  knocking  repeatedly  without  obtaining 
any  answer,  it  became  evident  that  Marietta  had  quitted 
the  dwelling.  In  the  first  moment  of  surprise  which 
this  occurrence  occasioned,  they  had  not  observed  a, 
written  sheet  of  paper,  of  a  large  size,  which  lay  unfolded 
and  placed  directly  before  the  door,  as  if  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  Idalie  took  it  up  and  read  the  following  lines, 
traced  by  Marietta. 

“  Oh,  Idalie  !  what  a  fiendish  thing  is  life.  But  a 
few  hours  ago,  how  calm  and  secure  we  were  in  happi¬ 
ness — now  danger  and  perhaps  destruction  is  our  portion. 
One  chance  yet  remains,  the  moment  you  get  this,  per¬ 
suade — not  only  persuade — but  compel  that  adorable 
stranger  to  fly  instantly  from  Naples.  He  is  not  safe 
here  an  instant  longer.  Do  not  doubt  what  I  say,  or 
his  life  may  be  the  forfeit.  How  can  I  impress  this  on 
your  mind.  I  would  not  willingly  betray  any  one,  but 
how  else  can  I  save  him  ?  Giorgio  has  been  here.  Oh  ! 
the  frightful  violence  of  that  man.  He  raved  like  an 
insane  person,  and  let  fall  such  dark  and  bloody  hints  as 
opened  worlds  of  horror  to  me.  I  am  gone  to  discover 
what  I  can.  I  know  his  haunts,  and  his  associates,  and 
shall  soon  find  out  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  he 
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threatens.  I  could  not  await  your  return,  neither  dare  I 
leave  the  pavilion  open.  Who  knows  if,  in  the  interval 
between  my  departure  and  your  return,  an  assassin 
might  not  conceal  himself  within ;  and  your  first  welcome 
be,  to  see  the  stranger  fall  lifeless  at  your  feet.  His 
every  step  is  watched  by  spies  armed  for  his  destruction. 
I  know  not  what  to  do — and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
going  may  possibly  avert  the  catastrophe. — Marietta.” 

Ladislas  listened  to  these  lines  unmoved ;  but  the 
effect  they  produced  on  Idalie  was  dreadful.  She  gave 
implicit  credence  to  them,  and  every  word  sounded  as  a 
knell.  She  lost  all  presence  of  mind ;  every  reflection 
that  might  have  taught  her  to  avert  the  stroke  she  so 
much  dreaded,  was  swallowed  up  in  anguish,  as  if  the 
deed  that  was  to  be  consummated  were  already  done. 
What  task  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  describe  the 
overwhelming  agony  which  heavy  and  unexpected  misery 
produces.  To  have  lived  the  day  that  Idalie  had  just 
lived — a  day  in  which  all  the  beauty  of  existence  had 
been  unveiled  to  its  very  depths;  to  have  dreamt  as  she 
had  done,  a  dream  of  love  that  steeped  her  soul  in 
divine,  and  almost  uncommunicable  joy ;  and  now  to 
sink  from  this  pinnacle  of  happiness  into  a  black  and 
lampless  cavern,  the  habitation  of  death,  whose  spectral 
form  and  chilling  spirit  was  felt  through  all  the  air  !  This 
is  but  a  feeble  metaphor  of  the  sudden  transition  from 
rapture  to  misery  which  Idalie  experienced.  She  looked 
upon  Ladislas,  and  beheld  him  bright  and  full  of  life ; 
the  roseate  hues  of  health  upon  his  cheek,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  peaceful  joy,  his  noble  countenance  varying 
not  in  the  least  from  that  imperturbable  and  godlike 
self-possession  which  was  its  habitual  expression.  And 
as  her  imagination  made  present  to  her  the  fatal  moment. 
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when  beneath  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  this  adored  being 
should  sink  bleeding,  wounded,  and  then  be  ever  lost  in 
death,  her  blood  rushed  to  her  heart,  a  deadly  pause 
ensued,  from  which  she  awoke  in  a  bewildering  mist  of 
horror.  The  still  air  and  quiet  moonshine  to  her  seemed 
brooding  mischief ;  a  thousand  shadows  that  proceeded 
from  no  one,  but  were  the  creatures  of  her  distressed 
brain,  flitted  around,  and  filled  the  empty  space  of  the 
portico.  Poor  Idalie !  an  eternity  of  bliss  would  have 
been  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  that  moment’s  over¬ 
whelming  anguish  !  Ladislas  beheld  her  excess  of 
emotion  with  pain,  in  which,  however,  all  was  not  pain, 
for  it  was  blended  with  that  triumphant  exultation,  that 
a  lover  ever  feels  when  he  for  the  first  time  becomes 
assured  that  he  is  beloved  by  the  object  of  his  love  with 
an  affection  tender  and  intense  as  his  own. 

As  soon  as  Idalie  recovered  some  presence  of  mind, 
with  passionate  supplications  she  entreated  Ladislas  to 
leave  her,  to  fly  this  solitary  spot,  and  to  seek  safety 
amid  the  crowded  streets  of  Naples.  He  would  not 
hear  of  this  ;  he  gently  remonstrated  with  her  upon  the 
unreasonableness  of  her  terrors,  urging  how  little  pro¬ 
bable  it  was  that  his  passing  rencontre  with  Giorgio  at 
Gaeta  could  have  awakened  in  him  such  a  deadly  spirit 
of  revenge  as  Marietta  represented.  He  viewed  the 
whole  thing  lightly,  attributing  it  either  to  the  vivacity 
of  Marietta’s  imagination,  which  had  made  her  attach  a 
monstrous  import  to  some  angry  expressions  of  her 
brother,  or  looking  upon  it  as  a  merry  device  which 
she  had  contrived,  in  order  to  frighten  them ;  and  tran- 
quillised  Idalie,  by  assurances  that  they  would  shortly 
see  her  wild  sister  return  laughing,  and  full  of  glee 
at  the  success  of  her  plot.  In  this  expectation  two  hours 
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passed  away,  but  still  no  Marietta  appeared,  and  it  had 
grown  too  late  to  seek  another  shelter,  without  exposing 
Idalie  to  the  slander  of  evil-minded  people.  They 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  therefore  in  the  portico, 
Idalie  sometimes  pale  and  breathless,  with  recurring 
fears,  and  sometimes  calm  and  happy,  as  Ladislas  poured 
forth  his  tale  of  passionate  love.  His  feelings  on  the 
contrary  were  pure  and  unalloyed.  Where  Idalie  was, 
there  was  the  whole  universe  to  him;  where  she  was  not, 
there  was  only  a  formless  void.  He  had  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  her  presence,  which  only  grew  intenser  with 
the  enjoyment  of  its  own  desire ;  and  he  blessed  the 
fortunate  occurrence  that  prolonged  his  bliss  during 
hours  which  otherwise  would  have  been  spent  pining  in 
absence  from  her.  No  other  considerations  intruded. 
Blessings  kindled  within  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  that 
lovely  countenance  and  faultless  form,  and  angels  might 
have  envied  the  happiness  he  felt. 

Morning  came,  bright  and  serene  ;  the  sun  arose,  the 
ocean  and  the  mountains  again  resumed  their  magic 
splendour  :  the  myrtle-woods  and  every  minuter  bloom 
of  the  garden  shone  out  beneath  the  sun,  and  the  whole 
earth  was  a  happy  form  made  perfect  by  the  power  of 
light.  They  recollected  that  they  had  promised  to  join 
the  Princess  Dashkhoff,  and  a  large  party  of  her  friends, 
at  eight  o’clock,  in  an  excursion  to  Psestum.  The  point 
of  meeting  was  the  shore  of  the  Villa  Reale,  where  the 
numerous  guests  were  to  embark  in  a  steamer  which  had 
been  engaged  for  the  occasion.  In  Idalie’s  present 
homeless  and  uncertain  condition,  this  plan  olfered  some 
advantages.  It  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  day  in 
each  other’s  society  under  the  auspices  of  the  Princess, 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  on  their  return  the  mystery 
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of  Marietta’s  disappearance  would  be  unravelled,  and 
Idalie  find  her  home  once  more  open  to  her.  They  had 
scarcely  settled  to  go,  ere  one  of  those  horse  calessini 
which  ply  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  was  seen  coming 
towards  them.  Its  driver,  a  ragged  boy,  sat  on  the  shaft, 
singing  as  he  drove  ;  another  urchin,  all  in  tatters,  stood 
as  lacquey  behind,  and  between  them  sat  Marietta  ;  the 
paleness  of  fear  was  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  had  the 
staggered  affrighted  look  of  one  who  has  gazed  upon 
some  appalling  horror.  She  hastily  descended,  and  bade 
the  calessino  retire  to  some  distance,  and  await  further 
orders. 

“  Why  is  he  yet  here  ?”  said  she  to  her  sister.  “  You 
foolish  blind  Idalie,  why  did  you  not  mind  my  letter? — 
too  proud  I  suppose  to  obey  any  but  yourself;  but  mark, 
you  would  not  hear  my  warnings — we  shall  lose  him,  and 
you  will  feel  them  in  your  heart’s  core.”  She  then,  with 
all  the  violent  gesticulation  of  an  Italian,  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  Ladislas,  and  with  a  countenance  that 
expressed  her  own  full  conviction  in  what  she  said, 
besought  him  to  fly  instantly,  not  only  from  Naples,  but 
from  Italy,  for  his  life  would  never  be  safe  in  that  land 
of  assassins  and  traitors.  With  entreaties  almost  as 
violent  as  her  own,  Ladislas  and  Idalie  urged  her  to 
explain,  but  this  only  threw  her  into  a  new  frenzy ;  she 
wept  and  tore  her  hair ;  she  declared  the  peril  was  too 
urgent  to  admit  of  explanation, — every  moment  was 
precious— another  hour’s  stay  in  Naples  would  be  his 
death. 

The  situation  of  Ladislas  was  a  curious  one.  He  had 
served  in  the  Russian  campaigns  against  Persia  and 
Turkey,  and  had  been  there  daily  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  destruction  ;  in  the  late  struggle  between  Poland  and 
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Russia,  he  had  performed  actions  of  such  determined  and 
daring  bravery  as  had  made  his  name  a  glory  to  his 
countrymen,  and  a  terror  to  their  enemies.  In  all  these 
exploits  he  had  devoted  himself  so  unreservedly  to  death, 
that  his  escape  was  considered  as  a  miraculous  inter¬ 
position  of  heaven.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this 
Mars  in  a  human  form,  this  Achilles  who  had  braved 
death  in  a  thousand  shapes,  should  now  consent  to  fly 
before  the  uplifted  finger  and  visionary  warnings  of  a 
dream-sick  girl,  for  such  Marietta  appeared  to  him  to  be. 
He  pitied  her  sufferings,  endeavoured  to  soothe  her,  but 
asserted  he  had  seen  no  reason  that  could  induce  him  to 
quit  Naples. 

A  full  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  an  explanation 
could  be  wrung  from  Marietta.  The  chaos  that  reigned 
in  her  mind  may  easily  be  imagined.  She  had  become 
possessed  of  a  secret  which  involved  the  life  of  two 
persons.  Ladislas  refused  to  save  himself  unless  she 
revealed  what  might  place  her  brother’s  life  in  jeopardy. 
Whichever  way  she  looked,  destruction  closed  the  view. 
Nature  had  bestowed  on  her  a  heart  exquisitely  alive  to 
the  sufferings  of  others ;  a  mind  quick  in  perceiving  the 
nicest  lines  of  moral  rectitude,  and  strenuous  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  act  up  to  its  perceptions.  Any  deviations  in 
her  conduct  from  these  principles  had  been  the  work  of 
a  fate  that,  strong  and  fierce  as  a  tempest,  had  bent  down 
her  weak  youth  like  a  reed  beneath  its  force.  She  had 
once  loved  Giorgio ;  he  had  played  with  and  caressed  her 
in  infancy — with  the  fond  patronage  of  an  elder  brother 
had  procured  her  the  only  indulgences  her  orphaned 
childhood  had  ever  known.  Fraternal  love  called  loudly 
on  her  not  to  endanger  his  life  ;  gratitude  as  loudly  called 
on  her  not  to  allow  her  benefactor  to  become  his  victim. 
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This  last  idea  was  too  horrible  to  be  endured.  The 
present  moment  is  ever  all-powerful  with  the  young,  and 
Marietta  related  what  she  knew. 

Well  might  the  poor  child  be  wild  and  disordered. 
She  had  passed  the  night  in  the  catacombs  of  San  Gen- 
naro,  under  Capo  di  Monte.  In  these  subterranean 
galleries  were  held  the  nightly  meetings  of  the  band  of 
desperate  bravi  of  whom  Giorgio  was  in  secret  the  chief. 
The  entrance  to  the  catacombs  is  in  a  deserted  vineyard, 
and  is  overgrown  by  huge  aloes  :  rooted  in  stones  and 
sharp  rocks,  they  lift  their  thorny  leaves  above  the 
opening,  and  conceal  it  effectually.  A  solitary  fig-tree 
that  grows  near  renders  the  spot  easily  recognisable  by 
those  already  acquainted  with  the  secret.  The  catacombs 
themselves  are  wide  winding  caves,  the  burial  place  of 
the  dead  of  past  ages.  Piles  of  human  bones,  white  and 
bleached  by  time,  are  heaped  along  the  rocky  sides  of 
these  caverns.  In  one  of  these  walks,  whilst  they  were 
friends,  Giorgio  had  shown  the  place  to  Marietta.  In 
those  days  he  feared  not  to  entrust  his  mysterious  way 
of  life  to  her ;  for  although  in  all  common  concerns  she 
was  wild  and  untractable,  yet  in  all  that  touched  the 
interests  of  those  few  whom  she  loved,  Marietta  was 
silent  and  reserved  as  Epicharis  herself.  The  menaces 
Giorgio  let  fall  in  his  visit  on  the  preceding  forenoon  had 
excited  her  highest  alarm,  and  she  determined,  at  any 
risk,  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  danger  that  hung  over  the 
stranger.  After  waiting  in  vain  for  Idalie’s  return  till 
the  close  of  evening,  she  had  hastened  to  Capo  di 
Monte,  entered  the  catacombs  alone,  and,  concealed 
behind  a  pile  of  bones,  had  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
confederates.  They  assembled  at  midnight.  Their  first 
subject  of  consultation  was  the  stranger.  Giorgio 
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acquainted  them  with  his  history,  which  he  told  them 
had  been  communicated  to  him  that  very  morning,  by  a 
Russian  lady  of  high  consequence,  who  had  likewise 
charged  him  with  the  business  he  had  to  unfold  to  them. 
He  described  Ladislas  as  a  fugitive,  unprotected  by  any 
government;  he  bore  about  his  person  certain  papers 
which  had  been  found  in  the  palace  of  Warsaw,  and 
were  the  confidential  communications  of  the  Russian 
Autocrat  to  his  brother  the  Viceroy  of  Poland,  and  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  rouse  all  Europe  in  arms  against 
their  writer.  These  papers  had  been  entrusted  to 
Ladislas,  whose  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and 
publish  them  there.  Private  business,  however,  of  the 
greatest  importance,  had  forced  him  to  visit  Naples 
before  going  to  Paris.  The  Russian  government  had 
traced  him  to  Naples,  and  had  empowered  a  certain 
Russian  lady  to  take  any  step,  or  go  any  lengths,  in 
order  to  obtain  these  papers  from  Ladislas.  This  lady 
had  made  Giorgio  her  emissary ;  her  name  he  carefully 
concealed,  but  Marietta  averred,  from  his  description, 
that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Princess  Dashkhoff. 
After  much  consulting  among  the  band,  the  assassination 
of  the  Pole  had  been  decided  upon.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  only  sure  method,  for  he  carried  the  papers  ever 
about  his  person,  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  and 
if  openly  attacked  would  resist  to  the  last.  Giorgio  was 
no  stickler  in  the  means  he  employed,  and  told  his  com¬ 
panions  he  had  the  less  reason  to  be  so  in  this  case,  as  he 
had  received  assurances  from  the  highest  quarter,  that 
his  crime  should  go  unpunished,  and  the  reward  be 
enormous.  Ladislas  was  almost  unknown  in  Naples ;  the 
government  would  not  interest  itself  for  a  fugitive, 
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without  passport,  country  or  name  ;  and  what  friends 
had  he  here,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
destruction,  or  to  interest  themselves  to  avenge  it  ? 

Such  was  Marietta’s  tale,  and  Ladislas  instantly 
acknowledged  the  necessity  of  flight.  He  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  perfidy  and  barbarism  of  the  R  ussians, 
to  doubt  that  even  a  lady  of  a  rank  so  distinguished  as 
the  Princess  Dashkhoff,  might  be  induced  to  undertake 
as  foul  a  task  as  that  attributed  to  her  by  Marietta.  The 
worldly  and  artificial  manners  of  this  lady,  in  an  Italian 
or  a  French-woman,  would  only  have  resulted  from 
habits  of  intrigue  ;  but  a  Russian,  unaccustomed  to  look 
on  human  life  as  sacred,  taught  by  the  government  of 
her  own  country  that  cruelty  and  treachery  are  venial 
offences,  wholly  destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour,  concealed, 
under  such  an  exterior,  vices  the  most  odious,  and  a 
callousness  to  guilt  unknown  in  more  civilised  lands. 
Ladislas  knew  this ;  and  he  knew  that  the  badness  of  the 
Neapolitan  government  afforded  scope  for  crime,  which 
could  not  exist  elsewhere ;  and  he  felt  that  on  every 
account  it  were  better  to  withdraw  himself  immediately 
from  the  scene  of  danger. 

While  musing  on  these  things,  Idalie’s  beseeching 
eyes  were  eloquent  in  imploring  him  to  fly.  He  con¬ 
sented  ;  but  a  condition  was  annexed  to  his  consent,  that 
Idalie  should  share  his  flight.  He  urged  his  suit  with 
fervour.  It  were  easy  for  them  on  a  very  brief  notice  to 
seek  the  young  lady’s  confessor,  induce  him  to  bestow 
on  them  the  nuptial  benediction,  and  thus  to  sanctify 
their  departure  together.  Marietta  seconded  the  young 
lover’s  entreaties,  and  Idalie,  blushing  and  confused, 
could  only  reply, — My  accompanying  you  would  but 
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increase  your  danger,  and  facilitate  the  bravo’s  means  of 
tracing  you.  How  could  I  get  a  passport  ?  How  leave 
this  place  ?  ” 

“  I  have  a  plan  for  all,”  replied  Ladislas ;  and  he  then 
related  that  the  Sully  steam-packet  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Naples,  ready  to  sail  on  the  shortest  notice ;  he  would 
engage  that  for  their  conveyance,  and  so  speedily  bid 
adieu  to  the  shores  of  Naples,  and  all  its  perils. 

“  But  that  boat,”  exclaimed  Idalie,  “  that  steam- 
packet  is  the  very  one  engaged  by  the  Princess  for  our 
excursion  to  Paestum,  this  morning.” 

This,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  disarrange  their  schemes, 
but  they  considered  that  no  danger  could  happen  to 
Ladislas  while  one  of  a  party  of  pleasure  with  the 
Princess,  who  from  this  act  of  his  would  he  quite  unsus¬ 
picious  of  his  intended  departure.  At  night,  upon  their 
return  from  Paestum,  when  the  rest  of  the  party  should 
have  disembarked  at  Naples,  Ladislas  and  Idalie  would  . 
remain  on  board,  and  the  vessel  immediately  commence 
its  voyage  for  France.  This  plan  thus  assumed  a  very 
feasible  appearance,  while  Ladislas,  in  accents  of  fond 
reproach,  asked  Idalie  wherefore  she  refused  to  share  his 
fortunes,  and  accompany  him  in  his  journey;  and 
Marietta,  clapping  her  hands  exclaimed,  “  She  consents ! 
she  consents !  Do  not  ask  any  more,  she  has  already 
yielded.  We  will  all  return  to  Naples.  Ladislas  shall 
go  immediately  to  seek  out  the  captain  of  the  Sully, 
and  arrange  all  with  him;  while,  without  loss  of  time, 
we  will  proceed  to  the  convent  of  Father  Basil,  and  get 
every  thing  ready  by  the  time  Ladislas  shall  join  us, 
which  must  be  with  as  much  speed  as  he  can  contrive.” 

Idalie  silently  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  and 
Ladislas  kissed  her  hand  with  warm  and  overflowing 
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gratitude.  They  now  contrived  to  stow  themselves  in 
the  little  calessino,  and  as  they  proceeded  on  their  way, 
Ladislas  said :  “We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  future 
destiny  of  our  dear  Marietta,  all  this  time.  The  friendless 
condition  in  which  we  shall  leave  her  fills  me  with 
anxiety.  She  is  the  preserver  of  my  life,  and  we  are 
both  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  her.  What  shall 
you  do,  Marietta,  when  we  are  gone  ?  ” 

“  Fear  not  for  me,”  exclaimed  the  wild  girl,  “  it  is 
necessary  I  should  remain  behind  to  arrange  those 
things  which  Idalie’s  sudden  departure  will  leave  in  sad 
disorder ;  but  you  will  see  me  soon  in  Paris,  for  how  can 
I  exist  apart  from  my  sister  ?” 

When  near  to  Naples,  Ladislas  alighted  from  the 
calessino,  and  directed  his  steps  towards  the  port,  while 
the  fair  girls  proceeded  on  their  way  to  the  convent. 
What  the  bashful  conscious  Idalie  would  have  done 
without  her  sister’s  help,  it  is  difficult  to  guess.  Marietta 
busied  herself  about  all ;  won  over  the  priest  to  the 
sudden  marriage,  contrived  to  put  up  articles  of  dress  for 
the  fair  bride’s  journey,  and  thinking  of  every  thing, 
with  far  more  watchfulness  and  care  than  if  her  own  fate 
had  depended  on  the  passing  hour,  seemed  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  lovers.  Ladislas  arrived  at  the  convent ; 
he  had  been  successful  with  the  master  of  the  steam- 
packet,  and  all  was  prepared.  Marietta  heard  this  from 
his  own  lips,  and  carried  the  happy  news  to  Idalie.  He 
did  not  see  her  till  they  met  at  the  altar,  where,  kneeling 
before  the  venerable  priest,  they  were  united  for  ever. 
And  now  time,  as  it  sped  on,  gave  them  no  moment  to 
indulge  their  various  and  overpowering  feelings.  Idalie 
embraced  her  sister  again  and  again,  and  entreating  her 
to  join  them  speedily  in  Paris,  made  her  promise  to  write, 
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and  then,  escorted  by  her  husband,  proceeded  to  the 
Sully,  on  board  of  which  most  of  the  party  were  already 
assembled. 

The  smoke  lifted  its  stream  of  dishevelled  tresses  to 
the  wind,  which  was  right  aft ;  the  engine  began  to 
work,  and  the  wheels  to  run  their  round.  The  blue 
wave  was  disturbed  in  its  tranquil  water,  and  cast  back 
again  in  sheeted  spray  on  its  brother  wave.  Farewell  to 
Naples  !  That  Elysian  city,  as  the  poet  justly  calls  it; 
that  favourite  of  sea,  and  land,  and  sky.  The  hills  that 
surround  it  smooth  their  rugged  summits,  and  descend 
into  gentle  slopes,  and  opening  defiles,  to  receive  its 
buildings  and  habitations.  Temples,  domes,  and  marble 
palaces,  are  ranged  round  the  crescent  form  of  the  bay, 
and  above  them  arise  dark  masses,  and  wooded  clefts, 
and  fair  gardens,  whose  trees  are  ever  vernal.  Before 
it  the  mighty  sea  binds  its  wild  streams,  and  smoothes 
them  into  gentlest  waves,  as  they  kiss  the  silver,  pebbly 
shore,  and  linger  with  dulcet  murmur  around  the  deep- 
based  promontories.  The  heaven — who  has  not  heard  of 
an  Italian  heaven  ? — one  intense  diffusion,  one  serene 
omnipresence,  for  ever  smiling  in  extinguishable  beauty 
above  the  boundless  sea,  and  for  ever  bending  in  azure 
mirth  over  the  flowing  outlines  of  the  distant  mountains. 

The  steam-boat  proceeded  on  its  equal  and  swift  course 
along  the  shores,  each  varying  in  beauty,  and  redolent 
with  sweets.  They  first  passed  Castel-a-Mare,  and 
then  the  abrupt  promontories  on  which  Sorrento  and 
ancient  Amalfi  are  situated.  The  sublimity  and  intense 
loveliness  of  the  scene  wrapt  in  delight  each  bosom,  not 
inaccessible  to  pure  and  lofty  emotions.  The  hills, 
covered  with  ilex,  dark  laurel,  and  bright-  leaved  myrtle, 
were  mirrored  in  the  pellucid  waves,  which  the  lower 
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branches  caressed  and  kissed  as  the  winds  waved  them. 
Behind  arose  other  hills,  also  covered  with  wood ;  and, 
more  distant,  forming  the  grand  back-ground,  was 
sketched  the  huge  ridge  of  lofty  Apennines,  which 
extends  even  to  the  foot  of  Italy.  Still  proceeding  on 
their  way  to  Ptestum,  they  exchanged  the  rocky  beach 
for  a  low  and  dreary  shore.  The  dusky  mountains 
retired  inland,  and  leaving  a  waste,  the  abode  of  mal¬ 
aria,  and  the  haunt  of  robbers,  the  landscape  assumed  a 
gloomy  magnificence,  in  place  of  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  loveliness  which  had  before  charmed  their 
eyes.  Ladislas  leaned  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
gazed  upon  the  beauty  of  nature  with  sentiments  too 
disturbed  for  happiness.  He  was  annoyed  by  the  unpro- 
pitious  presence  of  the  idle  and  the  gay.  He  saw  Idalie 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  did  not  even  wish  to  join  her 
while  thus  situated.  He  shrank  into  himself,  and  tried, 
forgetting  the  immediate  discomforts  of  his  position, 
to  think  only  of  that  paradise  into  which  love  had  led 
him,  to  compensate  for  his  patriotic  sorrows.  He  strove 
patiently  to  endure  the  tedious  hours  of  this  never-ending 
day,  during  which  he  must  play  a  false  part,  and  see  his 
bride  engaged  by  others.  While  his  attention  was  thus 
occupied,  the  voice  of  the  Princess  Dashkhoff  startled 
him,  and  looking  up,  he  wondered  how  a  face  that 
seemed  so  bland,  and  a  voice  that  spoke  so  fair,  could 
hide  so  much  wickedness  and  deceit.  As  the  hours 
passed  on,  his  situation  became  irksome  in  the  extreme. 
Once  or  twice  he  drew  near  Idalie,  and  tried  to  disen¬ 
gage  her  from  the  crowd  ;  but  each  time  he  saw  the 
Princess  watching  him  stealthily,  while  his  young  bride, 
with  feminine  prudence,  avoided  every  opportunity  of 
conversing  apart  with  him.  Ladislas  could  ill  endure 
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this.  He  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  a  thousand  things 
to  say,  and  that  their  mutual  safety  depended  on  his 
being  able  to  communicate  them  to  her.  He  wrote 
a  few  lines  hastily  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  with  a  pencil, 
conjuring  her  to  find  some  means  of  affording  him  a  few 
minutes’  conversation,  and  telling  her  that  if  this  could 
not  be  done  before,  he  should  take  occasion,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  otherwise  occupied,  to  steal 
from  them  that  evening  to  the  larger  temple,  and  there 
await  her  joining  him,  for  that  every  thing  depended 
on  his  being  able  to  speak  to  her.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  he  meant  as  he  wrote  this ;  but  driven  by  contra¬ 
diction  and  impatience,  and  desirous  of  learning  exactly 
how  she  meant  to  conduct  herself  on  the  Princess’s 
disembarking  at  Naples,  it  seemed  to  him  of  the  last 
importance  that  his  request  should  be  complied  with. 
He  was  folding  the  paper,  when  the  Princess  was  at  his 
side,  and  addressed  him. 

“  A  sonnet,  Count  Ladislas  ;  surely  a  poetic  imagi¬ 
nation  inspires  you  ;  may  I  not  see  it  ?  ” 

And  she  held  out  her  hand.  Taken  unaware,  Ladislas 
darted  at  her  a  look  of  indignation  and  horror,  which 
made  her  step  back  trembling  and  in  surprise.  Was  she 
discovered  ?  The  idea  was  fraught  with  terror.  His 
revenge  would  surely  be  as  fierce  as  the  wrongs  he 
suffered  might  well  inspire.  But  Ladislas,  perceiving  the 
indiscretion  of  his  conduct,  masked  his  sensations  with  a 
smile,  and  replied, — “  They  are  words  of  a  Polish  song, 
which  1  wish  Idalie  to  translate  for  the  amusement  of 
your  friends  ;  ”  and  stepping  forward  he  gave  Idalie  the 
paper,  and  made  his  request.  All  pressed  to  know  what 
the  song  was.  Idalie  glanced  at  the  writing,  and  changing 
colour,  was  scarcely  able  to  command  her  voice  to  make 
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such  an  excuse  as  the  imprudence  of  her  husband  ren¬ 
dered  necessary.  She  said  that  it  required  time  and 
thought,  and  that  she  could  not  at  the  moment  comply ; 
then  crushing  the  paper  between  her  trembling  fingers, 
began  confusedly  to  talk  of  something  else.  The  com¬ 
pany  interchanged  smiles,  but  even  the  Princess  only 
suspected  some  loverlike  compliment  to  her  protegee. 

“  Nay,”  she  said,  “we  must  at  least  know  the  subject 
of  these  verses :  what  is  it  ?  tell  us,  I  entreat  you.” 

“  Treachery,”  said  Ladislas,  unable  to  control  his  feel¬ 
ings.  The  Princess  became  ashy-pale ;  all  her  self-pos¬ 
session  fled,  and  she  turned  from  the  searching  glance  of 
the  Pole  with  a  sickness  of  heart  which  almost  punished 
her  for  her  crimes. 

They  were  now  drawing  near  their  destination.  Idalie, 
grasping  the  paper,  longed  to  read  it  before  they  should 
reach  the  shore.  She  tried  to  recede  from  the  party,  and 
Ladislas,  watching  her  movements,  in  order  to  facilitate 
her  designs  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Princess. 
He  had  effectually  roused  her  fears  and  her  curiosity, 
and  she  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  he  offered 
her  of  conversing  with  him,  endeavouring  to  find  out, 
whether  he  indeed  suspected  anything,  or  whether  her 
own  guilty  conscience  suggested  the  alarm  with  which 
his  strange  expression  had  filled  her.  Ladislas  thus  con¬ 
trived  to  engross  her  entire  attention,  and  led  her  insen¬ 
sibly  towards  the  stern  of  the  vessel ;  and  as  they  leant 
over  its  side,  and  gazed  on  the  waters  beneath,  Idalie 
was  effectually  relieved  from  all  observation.  She  now 
disengaged  herself  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  walking 
forward,  read  the  lines  pencilled  by  Ladislas.  Then 
terrified  by  the  secret  they  contained,  and  unaccustomed 
to  bear  the  weight  of  concealment — she  tore  the  paper, 
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as  if  fearful  that  its  contents  might  be  guessed,  and  was 
about  to  throw  the  fragments  into  the  sea,  when  gazing 
cautiously  round,  she  perceived  the  position  of  the 
Princess  and  Ladislas,  and  was  aware  that  the  lady’s 
quick  eye  would  soon  discern  the  floating  scraps,  as  the 
boat  passed  on.  Idalie  feared  the  least  shadow  of  danger, 
so  she  retreated  from  the  vessel’s  side,  but  still  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  perilous  papers,  she  determined  to  throw 
them  into  the  hold.  She  approached  it,  and  looked  down. 
Had  the  form  of  a  serpent  met  her  eye,  she  had  not  been 
more  horror-struck ;  a  shriek  hovered  on  her  lips,  but 
with  a  strong  effort  she  repressed  it,  and,  staggering  on, 
leant  against  the  mast,  trembling  and  aghast.  She  could 
not  be  deceived ;  it  was  Giorgio’s  dark  and  scowling  eye 
that  she  had  encountered ;  his  sinister  countenance,  up¬ 
turned,  could  not  be  mistaken.  Was  danger,  then,  so 
near,  so  pressing,  or  so  inevitable  ?  How  could  she 
convey  the  fatal  intelligence  to  her  husband,  and  put 
him  on  his  guard  ?  She  remembered  his  written  request, 
with  which  she  had  previously  determined  in  prudence 
not  to  comply.  But  it  would  now  afford  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  should  no  other  offer,  of  informing  him  of  the 
unexpected  messmate  which  the  crew  had  on  board. 

Thus  perfidy,  dark  hate,  and  trembling  fear,  possessed 
the  hearts  of  these  human  beings,  who,  had  a  cursory 
observer  seen  them  as  they  glided  over  that  sea  of 
beauty,  beneath  the  azure  heaven,  along  that  enchanted 
shore,  attended  by  every  luxury,  waited  on  by  every 
obvious  blessing  of  life — he  would  have  imagined  that 
they  had  been  selected  from  the  world  for  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  happiness.  But  sunny  sky  and  laughing 
ocean  appeared  to  Idalie  only  as  the  haunt  and  resort  of 
tigers  and  serpents ;  a  dark  mist  seemed  to  blot  the 
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splendour  of  the  sky,  as  the  guilty  souls  of  her  fellow- 
creatures  cast  their  deforming  shadows  over  its  bright¬ 
ness. 

They  had  now  arrived  close  on  the  low  shore,  and 
horses  and  two  or  three  light  open  carriages  were  at  the 
water’s  edge  to  convey  them  to  the  temples.  They 
landed.  Ladislas  presented  himself  to  hand  Idalie 
across  the  plank  from  the  vessel  to  the  beach.  “  Yes?” 
— he  asked  her,  in  a  voice  of  entreaty,  as  he  pressed  her 
hand.  She  softly  returned  the  pressure,  and  the  word 
“  Beware,”  trembled  on  her  lips,  when  the  young 
Englishman  who  had  before  admired  her,  and  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  engross  her  attention  the  whole  day,  was 
again  at  her  side,  to  tell  her  that  the  Princess  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  in  her  carriage,  and  entreated  her  not  to 
delay. 

The  party  proceeded  to  where  those  glorious  relics 
stand,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  rising  like 
exhalations  from  the  waste  and  barren  soil,  alone  on  the 
wide  and  dusky  shore.  A  few  sheep  grazed  at  the  base 
of  the  columns,  and  two  or  three  wild-eyed  men,  clothed 
in  garments  of  undressed  sheep-skin,  loitered  about. 
Exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight  burst  from  all, 
while  Ladislas,  stealing  away  to  the  more  distant  one, 
gladly  escaped  from  the  impertinent  intrusion  of  the 
crowd,  to  indulge  in  lonely  reverie  among  these  ruins. 
“  What  is  man  in  his  highest  glory  ?  ”  he  thought. 
“Had  we  burst  the  bonds  of  Poland;  and  had  she,  in 
her  freedom,  emulated  the  magical  achievements  of 
Greece  ;  nevertheless,  when  time,  with  insidious  serpent 
windings,  had  dragged  its  length  through  a  few  more 
centuries,  the  monuments  we  had  erected  would  have 
fallen  like  these,  and  our  monuments,  a  new  Psestum, 
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have  existed  merely  to  excite  the  idiot  wonder  and 
frivolous  curiosity  of  fools  !  ” 

Ladislas  was  certainly  in  no  good  humour  while  he 
thus  vented  his  spleen ;  but  was  annoyed  by  two  cir¬ 
cumstances,  sufficient  to  irritate  a  young  philosopher : 
he  beheld  a  scene,  whose  majestic  beauty  filled  his  soul 
with  sensibility  and  awe,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
pretenders,  more  intent  on  the  prospect  of  their  pic-nic 
dinner,  than  on  regarding  the  glories  of  art ;  and  he 
saw  his  bride,  surrounded  by  strangers,  engrossed  by 
their  conversation  and  flattery,  and  unable  to  interchange 
one  word  or  look  of  confidence  with  him.  He  sighed 
for  the  hours  passed  under  the  portico  of  Idalie’s  solitary 
pavilion,  and  the  near  prospect  of  their  voyage  did  not 
reconcile  him  to  the  present;  for  his  soul  was  disturbed 
by  the  necessity  of  interchanging  courtesies  with  his 
enemy,  and  haunted  by  images  of  treacherous  attempts, 
from  which  his  valour  could  not  protect  him. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  party  should  dine  at 
the  archbishop’s  palace,  and  not  embark  again  until  ten 
o’clock,  when  the  moon  would  rise.  After  a  couple 
of  hours  spent  among  the  ruins,  the  servants  informed 
them  that  their  repast  was  ready ;  it  was  now  nearly 
six  o’clock,  and  after  they  had  dined,  more  than  two 
hours  must  elapse  before  they  could  depart.  Night  had 
gathered  round  the  landscape,  and  its  darkness  did  not 
invite  even  the  most  romantic  to  wander  again  among 
the  ruins  :  the  Princess,  eager  to  provide  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  her  guests,  contrived  to  discover  a  violin,  a 
flute,  and  a  pipe,  and  with  the  assistance  of  this  music, 
which  in  the  hands  of  Italian  rustics  was  as  true  to  time 
and  expression  as  if  Weippert  himself  had  presided,  they 
commenced  dancing.  Idalie’s  hand  was  sought  by  the 
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Englishman ;  she  looked  round  the  room,  Ladislas  was 
not  there;  he  had  doubtless  repaired  to  the  temples  to 
wait  for  her,  and  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  Giorgio, 
wholly  unsuspicious,  and  off  his  guard,  to  what  dangers 
might  he  not  be  exposed?  Her  blood  ran  cold  at  the 
thought ;  she  decidedly  refused  to  dance,  and  perceiving 
the  Princess  whirling  round  in  a  waltz  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  room,  she  despatched  her  officious  admirer  on  some 
feigned  errand  for  refreshment,  and  hastily  quitting  the 
house,  hurried  along  over  the  grass  towards  the  temples. 
When  she  had  first  emerged  into  the  night,  the  scene 
seemed  wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness,  but  the  stars 
shed  their  faint  rays,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  began 
to  distinguish  objects,  and  as  she  drew  near  the  temple, 
she  saw  a  man’s  form  moving  slowly  among  the  columns: 
she  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  her  husband,  wrapped  in 
his  cloak,  awaiting  her.  She  was  hurrying  towards  him, 
when,  leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars,  she  saw  Ladislas 
himself,  and  the  other,  at  the  same  moment,  exchanging 
his  stealthy  pace  for  a  tiger-like  spring.  She  saw  a 
dagger  flashing  in  his  hand ;  she  darted  forward  to  arrest 
his  arm,  and  the  blow  descended  on  her  ;  with  a  faint 
shriek,  she  fell  on  the  earth,  when  Ladislas  turned  and 
closed  with  the  assassin;  a  mortal  struggle  ensued; 
already  had  Ladislas  wrested  the  poignard  from  his 
grasp,  when  the  villain  drew  another  knife.  Ladislas 
warded  off  the  unexpected  blow  aimed  at  him  with  this, 
and  plunged  his  own  stiletto  in  the  bravo’s  breast ;  he 
fell  to  earth  with  a  heavy  groan,  and  then  the  silence  of 
the  tomb  rested  on  the  scene ;  the  white  robe  of  Idalie, 
who  lay  fainting  on  the  ground,  directed  Ladislas  to  her 
side.  He  raised  her  up  in  speechless  agony — as  he 
beheld  the  blood  which  stained  her  dress ;  but  by  this 
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time  she  had  recovered  from  her  swoon  ;  she  assured 
him  her  wound  was  slight,  that  it  was  nothing ;  but  again 
sank  into  his  arms  insensible.  In  a  moment  his  plan 
was  formed ;  ever  eager  and  impetuous,  he  executed  it 
ere  any  second  thought  could  change  it.  He  had  before 
resolved  not  to  rejoin  the  party  in  the  archbishop’s  palace, 
but  after  his  interview  with  Idalie,  to  hasten  on  board 
the  steam-boat ;  he  had  therefore  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
saddled,  had  led  it  to  the  temple,  and  fastened  it  to  one 
of  the  columns.  He  lifted  the  senseless  Idalie  carefully 
in  his  arms,  mounted  his  horse,  and  turning  his  steps 
from  the  lighted  and  noisy  palace,  wound  his  way  to  the 
lonely  shore,  where  he  found  the  captain  and  his  crew 
already  preparing  for  their  homeward  voyage.  With 
their  help  Idalie  was  taken  on  board,  and  Ladislas  gave 
orders  for  the  instant  heaving  of  the  anchor,  and  their 
immediate  departure.  The  captain  asked  for  the  rest  of 
the  company.  “  They  return  by  land,”  said  Ladislas. 
As  he  spoke  the  words  he  felt  a  slight  sensation  of  re¬ 
morse,  remembering  the  difficulty  they  would  have  to 
get  there  ;  and  how,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  they 
might  fear  to  proceed  on  their  journey  on  a  tract  of 
country  haunted  by  banditti ;  but  the  senseless  and  pale 
form  of  Idalie  dissipated  these  thoughts  :  to  arrive  at 
Naples,  to  procure  assistance  for  her,  and  then  if,  as  he 
hoped,  her  wound  was  slight,  to  continue  their  voyage 
before  the  Princess  Dashkhoff’s  return,  were  motives  too 
paramount  to  allow  him  to  hesitate.  The  captain  of  the 
Sully  asked  no  more  questions ;  the  anchor  was  weighed  ; 
the  wheels  set  in  motion,  and  a  silver  light  in  the  east 
announced  the  rising  of  the  morn,  as  they  stood  off  from 
the  shore,  and  made  their  swift  way  back  to  Naples. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  before  the  care  of  Ladislas 
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revived  his  fair  bride.  Her  wound  was  in  her  arm,  and 
had  merely  grazed  the  skin.  Terror  for  her  husband, 
horror  for  the  mortal  strife  which  had  endangered  his 
life,  had  caused  her  to  faint  more  than  pain  or  loss  of 
blood.  She  bound  up  her  own  arm  ;  and  then,  as  there 
appeared  no  necessity  for  medical  aid,  Ladislas  revoked 
his  orders  for  returning  to  Naples,  but  stretching  out  at 
once  to  sea,  they  began  their  voyage  to  Marseilles. 

Meanwhile,  during  a  pause  in  the  dance,  the  absence 
of  Ladislas  and  Idalie  was  observed  by  the  feasters  in 
the  archbishop’s  palace.  It  excited  some  few  sarcasms, 
which  as  it  continued,  grew  more  bitter.  The  Princess 
Dashkhoff  joined  in  these,  and  yet  she  could  not  repress 
the  disquietude  of  her  heart.  Had  Ladislas  alone  been 
absent,  her  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  Giorgio,  and 
his  designs,  had  sufficiently  explained  its  cause,  and  its 
duration,  to  her ;  but  that  Idalie  also  should  not  be 
found  might  bring  a  witness  to  the  crime  committed,  and 
discover  her  own  guilty  share  in  the  deed  of  blood  per¬ 
petrated  at  her  instigation.  At  length  the  rising  of  the 
morn  announced  the  hour  when  they  were  to  repair  to 
the  shore.  The  horses  and  carriages  were  brought  to 
the  door,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  steed  of  Ladislas 
was  missing. 

“  But  the  Signora  Idalie,  has  she  not  provided  herself 
with  a  palfrey?”  asked  the  Englishman,  sneering.  They 
were  now  about  to  mount,  when  it  was  proposed  to  take 
a  last  look  of  the  temples  by  mornlight.  The  Princess 
opposed  this,  but  vainly  ;  her  conscience  made  her  voice 
faint,  and  took  from  her  the  usual  decision  of  her  manner ; 
so  she  walked  on  silently,  half  fearful  that  her  foot  might 
strike  against  some  object  of  terror,  and  at  every  word 
spoken  by  the  party,  anticipating  an  exclamation  of 
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horror;  the  fitful  mornbeams  seemed  to  disclose  here  and 
there  ghastly  countenances  and  mangled  limbs,  and  the 
dew  of  night  appeared  to  her  excited  imagination  as  the 
slippery  moisture  of  the  life-blood  of  her  victim. 

They  had  scarcely  entered  the  temple,  when  a  peasant 
rushed  in  with  the  news  that  the  steam-boat  was  gone  ; 
— he  brought  back  Ladislas’  horse,  who  had  put  the 
bridle  into  the  man’s  hands  on  embarking ;  and  the  fellow 
declared  that  the  fainting  Idalie  was  his  companion. 
Terror  at  the  prospect  of  their  dark  ride,  indignation  at 
the  selfish  proceeding  of  the  lovers,  raised  every  voice 
against  them ;  and  the  Princess,  whom  conscience  had 
before  made  the  most  silent,  hearing  that  the  Pole  was 
alive  and  safe,  was  now  loudest  and  most  bitter  in  her 
remarks.  As  they  were  thus  all  gathered  together  in 
dismay,  debating  what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  Princess 
Dashkhoff  in  no  gentle  terms  railing  at  the  impropriety 
and  ingratitude  of  Idalie’s  behaviour,  and  declaring  that 
Poles  alone  could  conduct  themselves  with  such  mingled 
deceit  and  baseness,  a  figure  all  bloody  arose  from  the 
ground  at  her  feet,  and  as  the  moon  cast  its  pale  rays  on 
his  yet  paler  countenance,  she  recognised  Giorgio :  the 
ladies  shrieked,  the  men  rushed  towards  him,  while  the 
Princess,  desiring  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  her, 
stood  transfixed,  as  by  a  spell,  gazing  on  the  dying  man 
in  terror  and  despair. 

“  He  has  escaped,  Lady,”  said  Giorgio,  “  Ladislas 
has  escaped  your  plots,  and  I  am  become  their  victim  :  ” 
he  fell,  as  he  spoke  these  words,  and  when  the  English¬ 
man  drew  near  to  raise,  and  if  possible  assist  him,  he 
found  that  life  had  entirely  flown. 

Thus  ended  the  adventures  of  the  Pole  at  Naples. 
The  Countess  returned  in  her  caleche  alone,  for  none 
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would  bear  her  company:  the  next  day  she  left  Naples, 
and  was  on  her  wav  to  Russia,  where  her  crime  was 
unknown,  except  to  those  who  had  been  accomplices  in 
it.  Marietta  spread  the  intelligence  of  her  sister’s 
marriage,  and  thus  entirely  cleared  Idalie’s  fair  fame ; 
and  quitting  Italy  soon  after,  joined  the  happy  Ladislas 
and  his  bride  at  Paris. 


IN  A  GALE  OFF  MALTA. 


How  oft,  oh  God !  in  danger's  day 
I've  called  upon  thy  name. 

And  bowed  the  long  unbended  knee 
Thy  mercy  still  to  claim. 

How  oft,  oh  God !  when  saddening  care 
Or  sickness  pressed  me  down 
My  every  hope  was  winged  on  prayer 
To  thy  eternal  throne. 

But  when  the  time  of  trouble  ceased 
And  joy  and  peace  returned. 

How  soon,  from  perils  once  released. 

The  hand  that  saved  was  spumed. 
The  friend  I  sought  in  trials  sore 
Was  scoffed  at  in  my  pride, 

And  wrath  divine  appeased  once  more 
But  slept  to  be  defied. 

How  long,  oh  God  I  will  justice  sleep  ? 

How  long  will  mercy  last  ? 

How  long  ere  penitence  can  weep 
Enough  to  drown  the  past  ? 


R.  N.  M. 
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I  Loved  thee  once — perchance  still  love — 
Though  time  impair  the  dream  ; 

For  still  thy  smile  my  heart  could  move, 
Thy  name  is  still  my  theme. 

But  now  thy  name  I  seldom  hear, 

Thy  smile  I  never  see, 

And  thus  in  each  succeeding  year 
I  think  the  less  on  thee. 

I  saw  thee  last  ’mid  beauty’s  throng 
Sustain  the  fairest  part ; 

Then  pleasure  poured  her  syren  song, 

And  hope  embalmed  thy  heart ; 

But  now,  perchance,  thy  beauty’s  past, 

Thy  pleasure  turned  to  woe, 

And  thou  art  changed  from  what  thou  wast, 
Or  dead — for  aught  I  know. 

Perchance  thy  heart  is  beating  yet, 

And  sorrows  haunt  thy  sleep, 

And  thou,  a  prey  to  vain  regret, 

Mayst  only  live  to  weep  : 

Or,  oh !  in  cold  oblivion’s  aisle 
That  heart  may  darkly  rest, 

And  sculptured  marble  mock  the  smile 
Thy  living  lip  possessed. 

If,  still  surviving  all  that’s  past, 

’Mid  pleasure’s  festive  throng, 

These  words  should  meet  thine  eye  at  last, 
Thine  ear  should  hear  this  song, 

Then  true  to  him,  whose  faithful  love 
With  life  alone  can  die, 

Oh  !  breathe,  while  floats  the  strain  above, 
Remembrance’  fondest  sigh  ! 
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The  Hon.  Mrs.  Pelham  is  daughter  of  Cornwallis, 
present  Viscount  Hawarden,  and  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Anderson  Worsley  Pelham,  eldest  son  of 
the  present  Lord  Yarborough. 

The  surname  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hawarden 
indicates  Roman  origin,  from  the  Latin  appellation  De 
Monte  Alto,  which,  as  appears  by  ancient  record,  has 
been  variously  Monte  Alto,  Montalt,  orMoald,  Monthaut, 
Montalto,  Monhault,  and  finally  Mawde,  or  Ma*ude,  the 
present  name.  All  these  denominations  have  the  same 
signification  :  they  denote,  first,  and  literally,  High 
Mountain,  alluding  to  the  locality  of  the  place  whence 
derived  ;  secondly,  a  family  of  high  antiquity,  from  their 
calling  their  lands  after  their  own  names ;  and  by  this 
are  they  doubly  honoured,  the  situation  of  the  land  or 
inheritance  being  consonant  to  the  name  of  the  possessor 
or  chief,  like  many  of  the  old  Roman  and  Sabine  families 
of  distinction,  whose  names  and  armorial  ensigns  had 
the  same  signification  ;  thirdly,  the  name  may  be  applied, 
in  its  simple  meaning,  to  a  family  exalted  in  birth,  rank, 
or  power.  From  ancient  records,  it  is  proved,  that  the 
Maudes  derive  their  origin  from  the  Piceni  or  Picentes, 
one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  Samnites,  descendants  of 
the  Sabines.  Picenium,  the  country  of  the  Picentes,  is 
represented  by  historians  as  highly  fruitful  and  populous, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  of  the  Picentes 
having,  according  to  Pliny,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
about  the  185th  year  of  Rome.  It  contained,  among 
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other  places,  the  Marquisate  of  Arcania,  where  still  is 
preserved  the  name  of  Montalto,  the  seat  and  chief 
town  of  the  Montaltians.  This  Montalto  stands  on  a 
high  mountain  situate  on  the  river  Monacio,  ten  miles 
north  of  Ascoli,  and  forty-five  south  of  Anconia.  Pope 
Sixtus  V.,  who  was  born  there,  and  whose  surname  was 
Montalto,  formed  it  into  a  bishopric,  suffragan  of  Fermo. 
The  family  afterwards  settled  in  France.  Eustace  de 
Monte  Alto,  styled  the  Norman,  or  Norman  Hunter, 
came  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  from 
Normandy,  to  the  aid  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
that  powerful  nobleman,  and  totally  subduing  the  Britons 
in  the  province  of  Flint,  shared  with  his  companion  in 
arms  the  lands  of  the  conquered.  Among  these  terri¬ 
torial  possessions  were  the  manors  of  Montalt  and 
Hawarden,  which  still  designate  a  branch  of  his  descen¬ 
dants,  the  Viscounts  Hawarden,  and  Barons  of  Montalt. 
Eustace  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Hugh  de  Monte  Alto,  the  second  baron  under 
Hugh  Lupus,  who  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  posses¬ 
sions  to  the  Monks.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Roger  de  Monte  Alto,  the  third  baron,  to  whom 
succeeded  his  son, 

Ralph  de  Montalt,  fourth  baron,  sewer  to  Ranulph, 
Earl  of  Chester.  He  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
viz. — 

Robert,  his  heir, 

Simon,  living  in  1160,  who  removed  into  the  county 
of  York,  holding  land  in  the  second  fee  of  Shipton, 
under  the  De  Romilles.  He  was  father  of  Richard 
de  Montalt,  Lord  of  West  Riddlesden,  Morton, 
Potter,  Newton,  Barnby  on  Don,  &c.  who,  his  son 
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Simon  dying  in  his  lifetime,  and  without  male  issue, 
gave  all  his  Yorkshire  estates  to  Robert  Montalt,  son 
of  his  cousin  Andomar, 

Beatrix,  married  to  William  Malpas. 

The  elder  son, 

Robert  de  Montalt,  first  baron  by  tenure,  erected, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Montalt,  now  Mold  or 
Mould  Castle  in  Flintshire.  This  Robert,  who  was 
steward  of  the  Palatine  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  wedded 
Emma,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Delaval,  and  had,  with 
other  issue,  Robert  the  eldest  son,  the  second  baron  by 
tenure,  and 

Andomar  or  Aylmer  de  Montalt,  the  youngest, 
who  founded  the  York,  and  only  surviving  branch  of  the 
family.  In  1174,  accompanying  the  expedition  against 
William  the  Lyon,  Andomar  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  the  Scottish  monarch  prisoner  by  surprise;  and 
conveying  the  royal  captive  to  Henry  II.,  then  at 
Falaise,  in  Normandy,  that  prince  granted  to  him, 
instead  of  his  ancient  ensigns,  “  a  lion  gu.  (the  lion  of 
Scotland)  debruised  of  two  bars  sa.,”  to  denote  captivity. 
The  son  and  heir  of  Andomar 

Robert  de  Montalt,  inherited  West  Riddlesden, 
and  the  other  estates  of  his  cousin  Richard.  From  him 
we  pass  to  his  descendant,  Thomas  Monhault,  or  Maude, 
of  West  Riddlesden,  whose  third  son, 

Christopher  Maude,  Esq.,  of  Hollney  Hall  and 
Woodhouse,  was  patron  of  Ukley  in  1554.  This  Christo¬ 
pher  left  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  viz., 

Thomas,  of  whom  presently, 

John,  of  Staynland,  near  Halifax,  ancestor  of  the 
Maudes  of  Alverthorpe  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York, 
now  represented  by  Francis  Maude,  Esq.,  of  Hat- 
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field  Hall — of  John  Maude,  Esq.,  of  Moor  House  *, 
and  of  the  Maudes  of  Kendal,  and  Sunny  side. 
See  Burke's  Hist,  of  the  Commoners.  Isabel,  married 
to  William  Currer,  Esq.,  of  Marley. 

The  elder  son,  Thomas,  of  West  Riddlesden,  who 
died  3rd  January,  1633,  was  grandfather  of 

Robert  Maude,  Esq.,  who,  disposing  of  his  English 
estates,  purchased  others  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and 
Tipperary,  whither  he  removed.  He  died  in  1685,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

Anthony  Maude,  Esq.,  M.P,  for  Cashed,  in  1695, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 

Robert  Maude,  Esq.,  M.P.  who  was  created  a 
baronet  of  Ireland,  9th  May,  1705.  Sir  Robert  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis  Cornwallis, 
Esq.,  of  Albemarles,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  He  died  4th  August, 
1750,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  Thomas,  who  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  18th 
July,  1766,  as  Baron  de  Montalt;  but  dying  without 
issue  in  1777,  the  barony  ceased,  while  the  baronetcy 
devolved  upon  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  Cornwallis.  This  gentleman  represented  the 
borough  of  Roscommon,  in  Parliament ;  and  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  4th  May,  1785,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Montalt,  and  created  10th  June,  1791, 
Viscount  Hawarden.  His  Lordship  married  thrice  ; 
first  Letitia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Vernon,  Esq.,  secondly, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Philip  Allan,  Esq.,  and  niece  of 
Ralph  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Prior  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset;  and,  thirdly,  Anne  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 


*  Author  of  “  A  Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.” 
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Thomas  Monck,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  aucl  niece  of 
Viscount  Monck,  by  all  of  whom  he  had  issue.  He 
died  23rd  August,  1803,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  (of  the  second  marriage), 

Thomas  Ralph,  second  viscount,  who  espoused 
Francis  Anne  Agar,  only  daughter  of  his  grace  Charles, 
Earl  of  Xormanton,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  dying 
without  issue,  26th  February,  1807,  the  honors  devolved 
upon  his  half-brother, 

Cornwallis  Maude,  third  and  present  viscount.  Has 
Lordship  was  born  28th  March,  1780;  he  espoused,  8th 
July,  1811,  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Patrick  Cran¬ 
ford  Bruce,  Esq.,  of  Taplow  Lodge,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  by  whom  he  has  issue,  Cornwallis,  born  4th 
April,  1817;  and  two  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Isabella, 
the  elder  of  whom  was  married,  19th  December,  1831, 
to  the  Honorable  Charles  Pelham,  M.P.  for  Lincolnshire 
(parts  of  Lindsey). 
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O,  YE  HOURS  ! 


BY  MRS.  HEMANS. 

O  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours  ! 

Floating  lightly  by, 

Are  ye  come  with  birds  and  flowers, 
Odours  and  blue  sky  ? 

Yes,  we  come,  again  we  come. 
Through  the  wood-paths  free  ; 
Bringing  many  a  wanderer  home, 
With  the  bird  and  bee. 

O  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours  I 
Are  ye  wafting  song  ? 

Doth  wild  music  stream  in  showers 
All  the  groves  among  ? 

Yes,  the  Nightingale  is  there, 

While  the  starlight  reigns, 
Making  young  leaves  and  sweet  air 
Tremble  with  her  strains. 

O,  ye  hours,  ye  sunny  hours  ! 

In  your  silent  flow 
Ye  are  mighty,  mighty  powers  ! 

Bring  ye  bliss  or  woe  ? 

Ask  not  this — oh  1  seek  not  this  ; 

Yield  your  hearts  awhile 
To  the  soft  wind’s  balmy  kiss, 

And  the  heaven’s  bright  smile  1 

Throw  not  shades  of  anxious  thought 
O’er  the  glowing  flowers  ! 

We  are  come,  with  sunshine  fraught, 
Question  not  the  hours ! 
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THE  SILVER  ARROW: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  ARCHERY  GROUND. 

By  Miss  Mitford, 

Author  of  “Our  Village,”  “  Our  Rector,”  &c. 


Archery  meetings  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Not 
to  go  back  to  those  olden  times,  when  the  bow  was  the 
general  weapon  of  the  land,  when  the  battles  of  Cressy  and 
of  Poictiers  were  won  by  the  stout  English  archers,  and 
the  king’s  deer  slain  in  his  forests  by  the  bold  outlaws, 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  the  mad  priest,  Friar 
Tuck,  when  battles  were  won  and  ships  taken,  not  by 
dint  of  rockets  and  cannon-balls,  but  by  the  broad  arrow, 
or  when  (to  come  back  to  more  domestic,  and  therefore 
more  interesting  illustrations,)  William  of  Cloudesley, 
the  English  William  Tell,  saved  his  forfeited  life  by 
shooting  an  apple  from  his  son’s  head,  at  six-score 
paces* ;  not  to  revert  to  those  times,  which  were  perhaps 
rather  too  much  in  earnest,  when  the  dinner,  or  the  life, 
or  the  battle,  depended  on  the  truth  of  the  aim,  and  the 
weapon  (to  say  nothing  of  the  distance)  would  be  as 
unmanageable  to  a  modern  arm  as  the  bow  of  Ulysses ; 
not  to  go  back  to  that  golden  age  of  archery  and  min¬ 
strelsy,  never  since  the  age  of  James  and  Elizabeth, 

*  120  yards.  He  had  previously  cleft  a  willow  wand  at  400  yards.  Vide 
the  fine  hallad  of  “  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudes¬ 
ley,”  in  Bishop  Percy’s  “  Reliqpies  of  ancient  English  Poetry,”  a  collection 
which,  in  these  days  of  Robin  Hoods  and  Maid  Marians,  ought  to  be  reprinted, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  archery  lore. 
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when  the  bow,  although  no  longer  the  favourite  weapon 
continued  to  be  the  favourite  pastime  of  all  classes*,  have 
bows  and  arrows  been  so  rife  in  this  England  of  ours  as 
at  this  present  time.  Every  country  mansion  has  its 
butts  and  its  targets,  every  young  lady  her  quiver;  and 
that  token  of  honour,  the  prize  arrow,  trumpery  as, 
sooth  to  say,  it  generally  is,  is  as  much  coveted  and 
cherished  and  envied  as  if,  instead  of  a  toy  for  a  ped- 
ler’s  basket,  it  were  a  diamond  necklace,  or  an  emerald 
bracelet. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  suspect  that  the  whole  affair 
is  rather  more  of  a  plaything  now-a-days  than  it  was 
even  in  the  later  time  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  ladies,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Maid  Marian,  (who,  however,  in  Ben  Jonson’s  beau¬ 
tiful  fragment,  The  Sad  Shepherd,  of  which  she  is  the 
heroine,  is  not  represented  as  herself  taking  part  in  the 
sylvan  exercises  of  her  followers,)  contented  themselves 
with  witnessing  instead  of  rivalling  the  feats  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers;  partly,  it  may  be,  because,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  our  modern  archers, 
let  them  call  themselves  Toxopholitesf  fifty  times  over, 

*  If  the  fact  were  not  too  well  known  to  need  confirmation,  abundant  proof 
of  the  love  of  shooting  at  the  butts,  so  prevalent  amongst  our  ancestors,  might 
be  found  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  and  the  other 
great  dramatists  of  thatgreat  dramatic  age.  Their  works  abound  with  allusions  to 
the  subject,  and  images  derived  from  the  sport.  Even  falconry,  rich  as  that  is 
in  technical  terms,  has  hardly  furnished  them  with  so  many  illustrations.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  holiday  sport  of  the  lower  orders,  and  in  the  absence 
of  clubs  and  newspapers,  the  almost  daily  recreation  of  the  gentry,  and  pro¬ 
bably  continued  to  be  so  up  to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  all 
amusements  were  suspended  by  the  stern  habits  of  the  puritans,  and  the  stirring 
interest  of  the  civil  wars.  After  the  Restoration,  the  Bowling-green  appears 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  archery  ground. 

t  A  word  from  the  Greek,  signifying,  I  believe,  “  a  bowman,”  “  a  lover  of 
the  bow.” 

G  2 
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would  tug  with  very  little  effect  at  the  weapons  of  Clym 
of  the  Clough,  or  of  Little  John,  so  called  because  he 
was  the  biggest  person  of  his  day.  Or  even  if  a  fine 
gentleman  of  the  age  of  William  the  Fourth  should 
arrive  at  bending  a  200  pound  bow,  think  of  his  cleaving 
a  willow  wand  at  400  yards  distant !  Modern  limbs 
cannot  compass  such  feats.  He  might  as  well  try  to  lift 
the  Durham  ox. 

Nevertheless,  although  rather  too  much  of  a  toy  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  wanting  altogether  in  the  variety 
and  interest  of  that  other  great  national  out-door  amuse¬ 
ment  called  cricket,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
excuse  for  drawing  people  together  in  a  country  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  an  object  always  desirable,  and  particularly 
so  in  this  little  midland  county  of  ours,  where  between 
party  squabbles  and  election  squabbles,  (affairs  of  mere 
personal  prejudice  with  which  politics  have  often  nothing 
to  do,)  half  the  gentry  live  in  a  state  of  continual  non- 
intercourse  and  consequent  ignorance  of  each  other’s 
real  good  qualities,  and  the  genial,  pardonable,  diverting 
foibles,  which  perhaps  conduce  as  much  as  more  grave 

solid  excellence,  not  only  to  the  amusement  of  society, 

*  *  ' 

but  to  our  mutual  liking  and  regard  for  each  other.  A 
man  perfect  in  thought  and  word  and  deed  is  a  fine  thing 
to  contemplate  at  reverent  distance,  like  some  rare  statue 
on  its  pedestal ;  but  for  the  people  who  are  destined  to 
mix  with  their  fellows  in  this  work-a-day  world,  to  walk 
and  talk  and  eat  and  drink  like  their  neighbours,  the 
more  harmless  peculiarities  and  innocent  follies  they 
bring  to  keep  our  follies  in  countenance  the  better  for 
them  and  for  ourselves.  Luckily  there  is  no  lack  of 
these  congenial  elements  in  human  nature.  The  only 
thing  requisite  is  a  scene  for  their  display. 

This  want  seemed  completely  supplied  by  the  Archery 
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Meeting,  an  approved  neutral  ground  where  politics 
could  not  enter,  and  where  the  Capulets  and  Montagues 

of  H - shire  might  contemplate  each  other’s  good 

qualities,  and  be  conciliated  by  each  other’s  defects, 
without  the  slightest  compromise  of  party  etiquette  or 
party  dignity.  The  heads  of  the  contending  houses 
had  long  ago  agreed  to  differ,  like  the  chiefs  of  rival 
factions  in  London,  and  met  and  visited,  except  just  at 
an  election  time,  with  as  much  good  humour  and  cor¬ 
diality  as  Lady  Grey  meets  and  visits  Lady  Beresford ; 
it  was  amongst  the  partisans,  the  adherents  of  the  several 
candidates,  that  the  prejudice  had  been  found  so  inve¬ 
terate;  and  every  rational  person,  except  those  who 
were  themselves  infected  with  the  prevalent  moral  dis¬ 
order,  hailed  the  prescription  of  so  pleasant  a  remedy 
for  the  county  complaint. 

Accordingly  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  made  at  a 
country  dinner  party  than  it  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
a  committee  was  appointed,  a  secretary  chosen,  and  the 
pleasant  business  of  projecting  and  anticipating  com¬ 
menced  upon  the  spot.  For  the  next  week  nothing 
could  be  heard  of  but  the  Archery  Meeting ;  bows  and 
arrows  were  your  only  subject,  and  Lincoln  Green  your 
only  wear. 

Then  came  a  few  gentle  difficulties;  difficulties  that 
seem  as  necessary  preludes  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  as  the 
winds  and  rains  of  April  are  to  the  flowers  of  May.  The 
committee,  composed,  as  was  decorous,  not  of  the  eager 
sons  and  zealous  daughters  and  bustling  mammas  of  the 
principal  families,  but  of  their  cool,  busy,  indifferent 
papas,  could  by  no  chance  be  got  together ;  they  were 
hay-making,  or  they  were  justicing,  or  they  were  at¬ 
tending  the  House,  or  they  had  forgotten  the  day,  or 
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they  had  not  received  the  letter  :  so  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  most  active  of  secretaries,  on  Monday 
four  only  assembled  out  of  twenty,  on  Tuesday  two, 
and  on  Wednesday  none  at  all. 

Then,  of  the  three  empty  houses  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  either  of  which  they  had  reckoned  so  confi¬ 
dently,  that  they  had  actually  talked  over  their  demerits 
after  the  manner  of  bidders  at  an  auction  who  intend  to 
buy,  the  one  was  point  blank  refused  to  Mr.  Secretary’s 
courteous  application,  on  the  ground  of  the  mischievous¬ 
ness  of  the  parties,  the  danger  of  their  picking  the 
flowers,  and  the  certainty  of  their  trampling  the  grass ; 
the  second,  after  having  been  twenty  years  on  sale,  sud¬ 
denly  found  a  purchaser  just  as  it  was  wanted  for  the 
Archery  Club ;  and  the  third,  which  had  been  for  years 
thirty  and  odd  snugly  going  to  ruin  under  the  provident 
care  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  case  of  disputed  title,  and 
of  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  take  temporary  posses¬ 
sion  as  a  sort  of  £<  no  man’s  land,”  found  itself  most  unex¬ 
pectedly  adjudged  to  a  legal  owner  by  the  astounding 
activity  of  my  Lord  Brougham.  The  Club  was  at  its 
wit’s  end,  and  likely  to  come  to  a  dissolution  before 
it  was  formed,  (if  an  Englishwoman  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  good  Irish,)  when  luckily  a  neighbouring  M.P., 
a  most  kind  and  genial  person,  whose  fine  old  mansion 
was  neither  on  sale,  nor  in  Chancery,  and  who  patrioti¬ 
cally  sacrificed  his  grass  and  his  flowers  for  the  public 
good,  offered  his  beautiful  place,  and  furnished  the 
Oakley  Park  Archery  Club,  not  only  with  a  “  local 
habitation,”  but  ££  a  name.” 

Then  came  the  grand  difficulty  of  all,  the  selection 
of  members.  Every  body  knows  that  in  London  the 
question  of  caste  or  station,  or  to  use  perhaps  a  better 
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word,  of  gentility,  is  very  easily  settled,  or  rather  it 
settles  itself  without  fuss  or  trouble.  In  the  great  city, 
there  is  room  for  every  body.  No  one  is  so  high  or  so  low 
as  to  be  without  his  equals;  and  in  the  immense  number 
of  circles  into  which  society  is  divided,  he  falls  insensibly 
into  that  class  to  which  his  rank,  his  fortune,  his  habits, 
and  his  inclinations  are  best  adapted.  In  the  distant 
provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  division  is  equally  easy 
from  a  reverse  reason.  There  the  inhabitants  may  al¬ 
most  be  comprised  in  the  peasantry,  the  yeomanry,  the 
clergy,  and  the  old  nobility  and  gentry,  the  few  and 
distant  lords  of  the  soil  living  in  their  own  ancestral  man¬ 
sions,  and  mixing  almost  exclusively  with  each  other, 
not  from  airs,  but  from  the  absolute  thinness  of  popula¬ 
tion  amongst  the  educated  or  cultivated  classes.  But 
in  these  small  midland  counties  close  to  London,  where 
the  great  estates  have  changed  masters  so  often  that 
only  two  or  three  descendants  of  the  original  proprietors 
are  to  be  found  in  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  and  where  even 
the  estates  themselves  are  broken  into  small  fractions — 
counties  where  you  cannot  travel  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
without  bursting  on  some  line  of  new  paling  inclosing  a 
belt  of  equally  new  plantation,  and  giving  token  of  a 
roomy,  commodious,  square  dwelling,  red  or  white,  as 
may  suit  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  or  some  “cot  of 
spruce  gentility,”  verandahed  and  be-porched  according 
to  the  latest  fashion,  very  low,  very  pretty,  and  very 
inconvenient — in  these  populous  country  villages,  where 
persons  of  undoubted  fortune,  but  uncertain  station,  are 
plenty  as  blackberries,  it  requires  no  ordinary  tact  in  a 
provincial  lord  chamberlain  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the 
privilege  of  the  entree. 

Perhaps  the  very  finest  definition  of  a  gentleman  in  our 
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own,  or  in  any  other  language,  may  he  found  in  Mr. 
Ward’s  De  Vere*,  and  in  the  motto  of  (I  think)  the 
Rutland  family,  “  Manners  make  the  Man  ;  ”  but  our 
country  practice  seems  rather  to  be  grounded  on  the 
inimitable  answer  of  the  ineffable  Mr.  Dubster  in  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Arblay’s  Camilla,  who  on  being  asked  “  What 
made  him  a  gentleman?”  gravely  replied,  “  leaving  off 
business ;  ”  or  on  the  still  nicer  distinction,  so  admirably 
ridiculed  by  another  great  female  writer  (Miss  Austen 
in  “  Emma  ”),  wdiere  a  Mr.  Suckling,  a  Bristol  merchant, 
who  had  retired  from  trade  some  eight  or  nine  years 
back,  refuses  to  visit  another  Bristolonian  who  had  only 
purified  himself  from  the  dregs  of  the  sugar  warehouse 
the  Christmas  before. 

Now  Mr.  Dubster’s  definition,  besides  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  liberal  and  comprehensive,  had  the  great  merit 
of  being  clear  and  practicable,  and  our  good  humoured 
secretary,  a  man  of  ten  thousand,  well-born,  well-bred, 
well-fortuned,  and  thoroughly  well-conditioned,  a  man 
light,  buoyant,  and  bounding,  as  full  of  activity  as  his 
favourite  blood  horse,  and  equally  full  of  kindness,  would 

*  By  a  gentleman  we  mean  not  to  draw  a  line  that  would  be  invidious  be¬ 
tween  high  and  low,  rank  and  subordination,  riches  and  poverty.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  mind.  Whoever  is  open,  loyal,  and  true  ;  whoever  is  of  humane 
and  affable  demeanour  ;  whoever  is  honourable  in  himself,  and  candid  in  his 
judgment  of  others,  and  requires  no  law  hut  his  word  to  make  him  fulfil  an 
engagement ;  such  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  and  such  a  man  may  be  found  among 
the  tillers  of  the  earth.  But  high  birth  and  distinction  for  the  most  part  insure 
the  high  sentiment  which  is  denied  to  poverty  and  the  lower  professions.  It 
is  hence,  and  hence  only,  that  the  great  claim  their  superiority ;  and  hence 
what  has  been  so  beautifully  said  of  honour,  the  law  of  kings,  is  no  more 
than  true, 

“  It  aids  and  strengthens  Virtue  when  it  meets  her. 

A  nd  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not.  ” 

Dc  Vere,  vol.  ii..  page  22. 
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willingly  have  abided  by  the  rule,  and  was  by  no  means 
disinclined  to  extend  his  invitations  to  the  many  edu¬ 
cated,  cultivated,  rich  and  liberal  persons  whose  fathers 
were  still  guilty  of  travelling  to  London  once  a  week 
to  superintend  some  old  respectable  concern  in  Austin 
Friars,  or  St.  Mary  Axe,  or  even  to  visit  Lloyd’s  or  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  unluckily  the  Mr.  Sucklings  of 
the  neighbourhood  prevailed.  “  Standing,”  (to  borrow 
an  expressive  Americanism,)  carried  the  day,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  whose  mother  eighteen  years  ago  had  purchased 
the  Lawn  on  one  side  of  Headingly  Heath  *,  had  not 
only  the  happiness  of  excluding  his  neighbour  Mr. 
Green,  who  had  been  settled  at  the  Grove  only  a 
twelvemonth,  but  even  of  barring  out  his  still  nearer 
neighbour  Mr.  White,  who  had  been  established  in  the 
Manor  House  these  half  dozen  years.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  decree  passed  in  full  committee ;  but  it  is  the 
common  and  rightful  fate  of  over  rigorous  laws  to  be 
softened  in  practice,  and  Mr.  White  being  a  most  agree¬ 
able,  hospitable  man,  with  a  very  pleasant  clever  wife, 
and  the  Misses  Green  ranking  amongst  the  prettiest  o-irls 
in  the  neighbourhood,  somehow  or  other  they  eventually 
got  admittance. 

These  greater  difficulties  being  fairly  surmounted,  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  affronts  on  the  part  of  the  forgotten, 
and  many  murmurs  on  the  part  of  the  omitted,  then 
followed  a  train  of  minor  troubles  about  dinners  and 

*  It  may  convey  some  notion  of  the  villa  population  in  our  county,  to  say 
that  from  the  centre  of  Headingly  Heath,  we  can  see  eight  gentlemen’s  houses. 
A  young  sportsman  who  wanted  a  shooting  box  in  a  retired  situation,  being 
taking  in  by  a  puffing  advertisement  of  one  of  these  mansions,  drove  down  to 
look  at  it,  but  when  he  came  within  view  of  the  surrounding  villas,  turned 
round  his  phaeton,  and  trotted  off  without  alighting,  exclaiming,  “  Clapham 
Common,  by  Jove  !” 
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crockery,  targets  and  uniforms,  regulations  and  rules. 
Drawing  up  the  code  of  archery  laws,  although  it  seems 
no  mighty  effort  of  legislation,  cost  our  committee  almost 
as  much  labour  as  might  have  gone  to  the  concoction  of 
a  second  Code  Napoleon,  or  another  Bill  for  Local 
Courts ;  and  the  equipment  of  half  the  regiments  in  the 
service  would  have  consumed  less  time  and  thought  than 
were  wasted  on  the  male  and  female  costumes  of  the 
Oakley  Park  Archery  Club.  Twelve  several  dolls  were 
dressed  in  white  and  green  of  various  patterns,  by  the 
committee-men  and  their  wives ;  and  such  a  feud  ensued 
between  Mr.  Giles,  haberdasher,  in  King  Street,  in  the 

good  town  of  H - ,  and  Miss  Fenton,  milliner  in  the 

Market  Place,  each  maintaining  his  and  her  separate 
and  very  various  version  of  the  appointed  regulation 
doll,  that  nothing  but  the  female  privilege  of  scolding 
without  fighting  prevented  that  most  serious  breach  of 
the  peace  called  a  duel.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the 
unfortunate  third  party  (that  is  to  say,  the  doll,)  was  a 
sufferer  in  the  fray,  the  flowers  being  torn  from  her 
bonnet,  the  bows  from  her  petticoat,  and  the  pelerine 
from  her  bosom.  For  this  I  do  not  vouch  ;  but  for  the 
exceeding  ugliness  of  the  selected  regimentals,  whether 
male  or  female,  I  can  most  conscientiously  answer.  It 
required  some  ingenuity  to  invent  anything  so  thoroughly 
hideous.  The  young  ladies,  in  clear  muslin  and  green 
ribands,  arranged  as  they  thought  fit,  looked  like  pretty 
little  shepherdesses;  but  their  unfortunate  mammas, 
dressed  by  Mr.  Giles,  or  Miss  Fenton,  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  demolished  doll,  in  gowns  of  white  chaly, 
barred  liked  a  hussar  jacket,  with  dull  and  dismal  green, 
had,  from  the  dim  colour  of  the  woollen  material,  more 
the  air  of  a  flock  of  sheep ;  or  a  bevy  of  Carmelite  nuns ; 
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or  a  troop  of  shrouded  corpses  escaped  from  their  coffins; 
or  a  set  of  statues  like  that  of  the  commandant  in  Don 
Giovanni,  when  seen  from  behind,  or  at  a  distance  ;  or 
of  the  figure  of  Orcas  (the  classical  Death),  as  I  once 
saw  him  represented  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  when 
viewed  frontwise,  than  of  a  group  of  middle-aged 
English  ladies  equipped  for  a  party  of  pleasure. 

In  spite,  however,  of  jostling  interests  and  conflicting- 
vanities,  the  day  of  the  archery  meeting  was  anticipated 
with  great  and  general  pleasure  by  the  young  people  in 

H - shire,  and  to  none  was  it  more  an  object  of  delighted 

expectation  than  to  Frances  Vernon,  a  shy  and  timid 
girl,  who  generally  shrank  from  public  amusements,  but 
who  looked  forward  to  this  witli  quite  a  different  feeling, 
since  she  was  to  be  accompanied  thither  by  her  only 
brother  Horace,  a  young  man  of  considerable  talent  and 
acquirement,  who,  after  spending  several  years  abroad, 
had  just  returned  to  take  possession  of  his  paternal 
mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oakley. 


Horace  and  Frances  Vernon  were  the  only  children 
of  a  very  gallant  officer  of  high  family  and  moderate 
fortune,  who  had  during  his  lifetime  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  followers  of  the  two  factions,  (the  English 

Montecchi  and  Capuletti),  who  divided  H - shire,  and 

had  bequeathed  to  his  son  as  abundant  a  legacy  of  pre¬ 
judices  and  feuds  as  would  have  done  honour  to  a  border 
chieftain  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  good  general’s 
prime  aversion,  his  pet  hatred,  had  of  course  fallen  upon 
his  nearest  opponent,  his  next  neighbour,  who — besides 
the  sin  of  expousing  one  interest  in  H - shire  as  the 
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general  espoused  another,  of  being  an  uncompromising 
whig,  (radical  his  opponent  was  fain  to  call  him,)  as  the 
general  was  a  determined  tory — had  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  crime  of  making  his  own  large  fortune  as  a 
Russia  merchant;  and  not  content  with  purchasing  a 
considerable  estate,  which  the  general,  to  clear  olf  old 
mortgages,  had  found  it  convenient  to  sell,  had  erected 
a  huge  staring  red  house  within  sight  of  the  Hall  win¬ 
dows,  where  he  kept  twice  as  many  horses,  carriages  and 
servants,  and  saw  at  least  three  times  as  much  company 
as  his  aristocratic  neighbour.  If  ever  one  good  sort  of 
a  man  hated  another,  (for  they  were  both  excellent  per¬ 
sons  in  their  way,)  General  Vernon  hated  John  Page. 

John  Page,  on  his  side,  who  scorned  to  be  outdone 
in  an  honest  English  aversion  by  any  tory  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  detested  the  general  with  equal  cordiality,  and  a 
warfare  of  the  most  inveterate  description  ensued  be¬ 
tween  them  at  all  places  where  it  was  possible  that 
disputes  should  be  introduced,  at  vestries  and  country 
meetings,  at  quarter  sessions,  and  at  the  weekly  bench. 
In  these  skirmishes  the  general  had  much  the  best  of 
the  battle.  Not  only  was  his  party  more  powerful  and 
influential,  but  his  hatred  being  of  the  cold,  courtly, 
provoking  sort  that  never  comes  to  words,  gave  him 
much  advantage  over  an  adversary  hot,  angry,  and 
petulant,  whose  friends  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining 
him  within  the  permitted  bounds  of  civil  disputation. 
An  ordinary  champion  would  have  been  driven  from  the 
field  by  such  a  succession  of  defeats,  but  our  reformer 
(so  he  delighted  to  style  himself)  had  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  which  prevented  him  yielding  an  inch.  He  was 
game  to  the  back-bone.  Let  him  be  beaten  on  a 
question  fifty  times,  and  he  would  advance  to  the  combat 
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the  fifty-first  as  stoutly  as  ever.  He  was  a  combatant 
whom  there  was  no  tiring  down. 

John  Page  was  of  a  character  not  uncommon  in  his 
class  in  this  age  and  country.  Acute  and  shrewd  on 
many  subjects,  he  was  yet  on  some  favourite  topics 
prejudiced,  obstinate,  opiniated,  and  conceited,  as  your 
self-educated  man  is  often  apt  to  be;  add  to  this  that 
he  was  irritable,  impetuous,  and  violent,  and  we  have 
all  the  elements  of  a  good  hater.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  a  liberal  master,  a  hospitable  neighbour,  a  warm  and 
generous  friend,  a  kind  brother,  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  a  doting  father ;  note,  beside,  that  he  was  a  square- 
made  little  man,  with  a  bluff  but  good  humoured  coun¬ 
tenance,  a  bald  head,  an  eagle  eye,  a  loud  voice,  and 
a  frank  and  unpolished,  but  by  no  means  vulgar  manner, 
and  the  courteous  reader  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  Mr.  John  Page. 

Whether  he  or  his  aristocratic  adversary  would  finally 
have  gained  the  mastery  at  the  bench,  and  in  the  vestry, 
time  only  would  have  shown.  Death,  however,  stepped 
in  and  decided  the  question.  The  general,  a  spare,  pale, 
temperate  man,  to  whom  such  a  disease  seemed  impos¬ 
sible,  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy,  leaving  a  sickly, 
gentle-tempered  widow  and  two  children,  a,  son  of  high 
promise,  who  had  just  left  college,  and  set  out  on  a  long 
tour  through  half  of  Europe,  and  much  of  Asia,  and  one 
daughter,  a  delicate  girl  of  fourteen,  whom  her  mother, 
in  consideration  of  her  own  low  spirits  and  declining 
health,  sent  immediately  to  school. 

Six  years  had  elapsed  between  the  general’s  death 
and  the  date  of  my  little  story,  when  Horace  Vernon, 
•returning  home  to  his  affectionate  relations,  embrowned 
by  long  travel,  but  manly,  graceful,  spirited,  and  intelli- 
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gent,  even  beyond  then  expectations,  found  them  on  the 
eve  of  the  archery  meeting,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  his 
mother  (far  too  ailing  a  woman  to  attend  public  places) 
to  escort  his  sister  and  her  chaperone,  (a  female  cousin 
on  a  visit  at  the  house,)  to  the  appointed  scene  of 
amusement. 

A  happy  party  were  they  that  evening !  Horace 
restored  to  his  own  country  and  his  own  home,  his  birth¬ 
place,  and  the  scene  of  his  earliest  and  happiest  recollec¬ 
tions,  seated  between  his  mild,  placid,  gracious  mother, 
and  the  pretty  timid  sister,  with  whose  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  mind  he  was  enchanted,  seemed  to  have 
nothing  more  to  desire  on  earth.  He  was,  however, 
sensible  to  something  like  a  revulsion  of  feeling;  (for, 
besides  being  a  dutiful  inheritor  of  his  father’s  aversions 
and  prejudices,  he  had  certain  ancient  quarrels  of  his 
own — demeles  with  game-keepers,  and  shooting  and  fish¬ 
ing  squabbles  on  his  own  account,  to  settle  with  Mr. 
Page;)  he  did  certainly  feel  something  like  disappoint¬ 
ment  when,  on  inquiring  into  those  family  details  which 
his  long  absence  had  rendered  so  interesting,  he  found 
this  their  old  hereditary  enemy,  the  man  whom  he 
thought  it  meritorious  to  hate,  transmuted  into  their 
chief  adviser  and  friend.  Mr.  Page  had  put  a  stop  to 
a  lawsuit  in  which  his  mother’s  dower  and  his  sister’s 
small  fortune  were  involved,  and  had  settled  the  matter 
for  them  so  advantageously,  that  they  were  better  off 
than  before ;  Mr.  Page  had  discovered  and  recovered 
the  family  plate  abstracted  by  a  thieving  butler,  and  had, 
moreover,  contrived,  to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  both 
ladies,  that  the  thief  should  be  transported,  not  hanged ; 
Mr.  Page  had  sent  out  to  Russia,  in  a  most  advantageous 
situation,  the  old  steward’s  grandson,  the  pet  and  protege 
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of  the  family  ;  Mr.  Page  had  transported  to  the  Swan 
River  a  vaut-rien  cousin,  the  family  plague ;  Mr.  Page 
had  new-filled  the  conservatory;  Mr.  Page  had  new- 
clothed  the  garden  wall ;  and,  finally,  as  Frances  de¬ 
clared  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  Mr.  Page  had  saved  her 
dear  mother’s  life  by  fetching  Mr.  Brodie  in  the  crisis 
of  a  quinsey,  in  a  space  of  time  which,  considering  the 
distance,  would  seem  incredible.  This  last  assertion 
completely  silenced  Horace,  who,  to  the  previous  feats, 
had  exhibited  a  mingled  incredulity  of  the  benefits  being- 
really  conferred,  and  an  annoyance  at  receiving  benefits 
from  such  a  quarter,  supposing  them  to  be  as  great  as 
their  glowing  gratitude  represented.  He  said  no  more; 
but  the  feeling  continued,  and  when  poor  Frances  began 
to  talk  of  her  dear  friend  and  school-fellow,  Lucy,  Mr. 
Page’s  only  child,  of  her  talent  and  beauty,  and  her 
thousand  amiable  qualities,  and  when  Mrs.  Vernon 
added  a  gentle  hint  as  to  the  large  fortune  that  she 
would  inherit,  Horace  smiled  and  said  nothing,  but  went 
to  bed  as  thoroughly  determined  to  hate  Mr.  Page,  and 
to  find  his  daughter"  plain  and  disagreeable,  as  his 
deceased  father,  the  general,  could  have  done  for  the 
life  of  him.  “  I  see  your  aim,  my  dear  mother  and 
sister,”  thought  he  to  himself,  “but  if  my  fortune  be 
limited  so  are  my  wishes,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  enact 
Master  Fenton  to  this  Anne  Page  of  yours,  or  Lucy, 
or  whatever  her  name  may  be,  though  she  were  the 
richest  tallow  merchant’s  daughter  in  all  Russia.” 

So  thinking  he  went  to  bed,  and  so  thinking  he 
arose  the  next  morning — the  great  morning  of  the 
archery  meeting ;  and  his  spleen  was  by  no  means 
diminished,  when,  on  looking  out  of  his  window,  the 
great  ugly  red  house  of  his  rich  neighbour  stared  him  in 
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the  face.  A  pleasanter  object,  however,  soon  banished 
the  evil  thought, — his  pretty  little  sister,  light  and  agile 
as  a  bird,  practising  at  the  target,  and  almost  dancing 
with  joy  as  she  lodged  an  arrow  within  the  gold. 

“  Well  shot,  Fanchon  !”  exclaimed  Horace,  joining 
her ;  “  I  see  you  mean  to  bring  home  the  silver  arrow.” 

“  I  should  like  to  do  so  of  all  things,”  replied  Fan¬ 
chon  ;  “  but  it  is  quite  out  of  hope.  I  can  shoot  very 

well  here,  or  at  the  other  house - ” 

“  The  other  house  !”  thought  Horace  ;  “and  they  are 
as  intimate  as  that  comes  to  !  ” 

“  I  can  even  beat  Lucy,”  pursued  poor  Frances — 

“  Lucy  again  !  ”  thought  her  brother. 

“  When  we  are  by  ourselves,”  continued  she ;  “  but 
before  strangers  I  am  so  awkward,  and  nervous,  and 
frightened,  that  I  always  fail.  I  should  like  dearly  to 
win  the  arrow  though,”  added  she,  “  and  Lucy  says 
that  if  I  could  but  think  of  something  else,  and  forget 
that  people  were  looking  at  me,  she  is  sure  I  should 
succeed.  I  do  really  believe  that  Lucy  would  rather  I 
should  win  it  than  herself,  because  she  knows  it  would 
give  so  much  pleasure  to  mamma.” 

“  Nothing  but  Lucy  !”  again  thought  Horace.  “  It 
seems  as  if  there  were  nobody  in  the  world  but  Miss 
Lucy  Page. — Pray,  Fanchon,”  said  he  aloud,  “  what 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Page’s 
family  and  ours?  When  I  left  England  we  had  not 
spoken  for  years  ” 

“Why,  very  luckily,  brother:  just  after  you  went 
abroad,”  rejoined  Fanchon,  “  one  of  the  tenants  be¬ 
haved  very  unjustly,  and  insolently,  and  ungratefully  to 
mamma ;  and  when  the  steward  threatened  to  punish 
him  for  his  misconduct,  he  went  immediately  to  Mr- 
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Page,  knowing  that  he  had  been  at  variance  with  our 
poor  father,  to  claim  his  patronage  and  protection. 
However,  Mr.  Page  was  not  the  man  to  see  a  woman, 

and  a  widow,  an  unprotected  female,  as  he  said - 11 

“  He  might  have  said  a  lady,  Miss  Fanny !  ”  again 

thought  the  ungrateful  Horace - 

“  Imposed  upon,”  continued  Fanny.  “  So  he  came 
straight  to  dear  mamma,  offered  her  his  best  services  on 
this  occasion  and  any  other,  and  has  been  our  kindest 
friend  and  adviser  ever  since.” 

“I  dare  say,”  said  the  incorrigible  Horace;  “and 
Miss  Lucy  was  your  school-fellow !  What  is  she  like 
now  ?  I  remember  her  a  pale,  sickly,  insignificant, 
awkward  girl.  Whom  does  she  resemble  ?  The  bluff- 
looking  father,  or  the  vulgar  mamma  ?  ” 

“  You  are  very  provoking  brother,”  replied  poor 
Fanny  ;  “  and  hardly  deserve  any  answer.  But  she  is 
just  like  this  rose.  She’s  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county. 
Every  body  allows  that.” 

“Yes,  a  true  country  beauty,  a  full-blown  cabbage 
rose,”  again  thought  Horace ;  who  had  not  condescended 
to  observe  that  the  half-blown  flower  which  his  sister 
had  presented  to  him,  and  which  he  was  at  that  instant 
swinging  unconsciously  in  his  hand,  was  of  the  delicate 
maiden  blush.  “A  full-blown  blowzy  beauty,  as  vulgar 
and  as  forward  as  both  her  parents,  encouraging  and 
patronising  my  sister,  forsooth  !  She,  the  daughter  of 
a  tallow  merchant !  just  as  the  father  protects  my  dear 
mother.  Really,”  thought  Mr.  Vernon,  “our  family 
is  much  indebted  to  them  !”  And  with  these  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  he  set  off  with  Frances  to  the  archery 
ground. 

On  arriving  at  the  destined  spot,  all  other  feeling  was 
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suspended  in  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Horace,  a  traveller  of  no  ordinary  taste,  felt 
its  charm  the  more  strongly  from  the  decided  English 
character  impressed  on  every  object.  The  sun  was 
rather  veiled  than  shrouded  by  light  vapoury  clouds, 
from  which  he  every  now  and  then  emerged  in  his 
fullest  glory,  casting  all  the  magic  of  light  and  shadow 
on  the  majestic  oaks  of  the  park,  oaks  scarcely  to  be 
rivalled  in  the  royal  forests,  and  on  the  venerable  old 
English  mansion  which  stood  embosomed  amongst  its  own 
rich  woodland.  The  house  was  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  erections  of  that  age  of 
picturesque  domestic  architecture.  Deep  bay  windows 
of  various  shapes,  were  surmounted  by  steep  intersecting 
roofs  and  bits  of  gable  ends,  and  quaint  fantastic  cor¬ 
nices  and  high  turret-like  chimneys,  which  gave  a 
singular  grace  and  lightness  to  the  building.  Two  of 
those  chimneys,  high  and  diamond-shaped,  divided  so 
as  to  admit  the  long  line  of  sky  between  them,  and  yet 
united  at  distant  intervals,  linked  together  as  it  were, 
by  a  chain-work  of  old  masonry,  might  be  a  study  at 
once  for  the  painter  and  the  architect.  The  old  open 
porch,  too,  almost  a  room,  and  the  hall  with  its  carved 
chimney-piece  and  its  arched  benches,  the  wainscoted 
rooms,  the  oak  staircases,  the  up-stair  chapel,  (perhaps 
oratory  might  be  the  fitter  word,)  the  almost  conventual 
architecture  of  some  of  the  arched  passages  and  the 
cloistered  inner  courts,  were  in  perfect  keeping;  and 
the  admirable  taste  which  had  abstained  from  admitting 
any  thing  like  modern  ornament  was  felt  by  the  whole 
party,  and  by  none  more  strongly  than  by  our  fastidious 
traveller.  He  immediately  fell  into  conversation  with 
Mr.  Oakley,  the  kind  and  liberal  proprietor  of  the 
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place,  and  liis  charming  lady,  (old  friends  of  his  family,) 
and  was  listening  with  interest  to  his  detail  of  the 
iniquities  of  some  former  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  who 
renting  the  mansion  *,  as  being  convenient  for  the 
exercise  of  his  function  of  hereditary  grand  falconer, 
had,  in  a  series  of  quarrels  with  another  powerful  noble¬ 
man,  (the  then  Duke  of  Beaufort,)  extirpated  the  moor- 
fowl  which  had  previously  abounded  on  the  neighbouring 
heath,  when  a  startling  clap  on  the  shoulders  roused  his 
attention,  and  that  night-mare  of  his  imagination,  Mr. 
Page,  stood  before  him  in  an  agony  of  good-will,  noisier 
and  more  boisterous  than  ever. 

Not  only  Mr.  Page,  shaking  both  his  hands  with  a 
swing  that  almost  dislocated  his  shoulders,  but  Mrs. 
Page,  ruddy,  portly,  and  smiling,  the  very  emblem  of 
peace  and  plenty,  and  Mrs.  Dinah  Page,  Mr.  Page’s 
unmarried  sister,  both  in  the  full  shroud  uniform,  stood 
before  him.  At  a  little  distance,  talking  to  his  sister, 
and  evidently  congratulating  her  on  his  return,  stood 
Lucy,  simply,  but  exquisitely  dressed ;  a  light  em- 


*  There  is  another  still  more  interesting  story  connected  with  Oakley.  An 
ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor  was  lost,  bewildered,  benighted,  during  some 
tremendous  storm  on  the  heath  before  alluded  to,  and  being  of  .delicate  health 
and  nervous  habits,  had  fairly  given  up  all  hope  of  reaching  his  own  house 

alive  :  when  suddenly  the  church  clock  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  W. - 

striking  four,  happened  to  make  itself  heard  through  the  wintry  storm,  and 
gave  him  sufficient  intimation  of  his  position  to  guide  him  safely  home.  In 
memory  of  this  interposition,  which  he  considered  as  nothing  less  than  provi¬ 
dential,  Mr.  Oakley  assigned  forty  shillings  a  year  in  payment  of  a  man  to 

ring  a  bell  at  four  o’clock  every  morning  in  the  parish  church  of  W - : 

and  by  that  tenure  the  estate  is  still  held.  This  is  literally  true.  A  circum¬ 
stance  somewhat  similar,  occurring  to  the  proprietor  of  Bamborough  Castle,  in 
Northumberland,  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  the  famous 
lighthouse  which  has  warned  so  many  vessels  from  that  dangerous  coast. 
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broidery  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  having  replaced  the 
bows  which  made  the  other  young  ladies  seem  in  an 
eternal  flutter  of  green  ribands;  and  so  delicate,  so 
graceful,  so  modest,  so  sweet,  so  complete  an  exempli¬ 
fication  of  innocent  and  happy  youthfulness,  that  as 
Horace  turned  to  address  her,  and  caught  his  sister’s 
triumphant  eye,  the  words  of  Fletcher  rose  almost  to  his 
lips ; 

As  a  rose  at  fairest, 

Neither  a  bud,  nor  blown. 

Never  was  a  more  instantaneous  conversion.  He 
even,  feeling  that  his  first  reception  had  been  ungra¬ 
cious,  went  back  to  shake  hands  over  again  with  Mr. 
Page,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  services  and  attentions 
to  his  mother  during  his  absence ;  and  when  his  old 
opponent  declared  with  much  warmth  that  any  little  use 
he  might  have  been  of,  was  doubly  repaid  by  the 
honour  of  being  employed  by  so  excellent  a  lady,  and 
by  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  her  notice  to  his  Lucy, 
Horace  really  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have  disliked 
him. 

The  business  of  the  day  now  began  —  “  Much  ado 
about  Nothing”  perhaps — but  still  an  animated  and 
pleasant  scene.  The  pretty  processions  of  young  ladies 
and  nicely  equipped  gentlemen,  marching  to  the  sound 
of  the  bugle  from  target  to  target,  the  gay  groups  of 
visiters  sauntering  in  the  park,  and  the  outer  circle  of 
country  people,  delighted  spectators  of  the  sport,  formed 
altogether  a  picture  of  great  variety  and  interest. 

Lucy  and  Frances  were  decidedly  the  best  shots  on 
the  ground,  and  Horace,  who,  not  shooting  himself,  was 
their  constant  attendant,  was  much  pleased  with  the 
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interest  with  which  either  young  markswoman  regarded 
the  success  of  the  other.  Lucy  had,  as  she  declared,  by 
accident,  once  lodged  her  arrow  in  the  bull’s  eye,  and 
was  as  far  before  Frances  as  Frances  was  before  the  rest. 
But  Lucy,  although  the  favourite  candidate,  seemed  less 
eager  for  the  triumph  than  her  more  timid  friend,  and 
turned  gladly  to  other  subjects. 

“You  are  admiring  my  beautiful  dress,  Mr,  Vernon, 
as  well  you  may,”  exclaimed  she,  as  she  caught  his  eye 
resting  on  her  beautiful  figure,  “  but  it  is  Frances  who 
ought  to  blush,  for  this  delicate  embroidery  is  her  work 
and  her  taste;  one  of  a  thousand  kindnesses  which  she 
and  dear  Mrs.  Vernon  have  been  showering  upon  me 
during  the  last  six  years.  She  did  not  act  quite  fairly 
by  me  in  this  matter  though,  for  she  should  have 
allowed  me,  though  I  cannot  paint  with  the  needle  as 
she  does,  to  try  my  skill  in  copying  her  handywork,  and 
I  will,  against  the  next  meeting,  although  it  will  be 
only  displaying  my  inferiority.  I  never  saw  this  dress, 
or  had  a  notion  of  it,  till  last  night,  when  she  was  forced 
to  send  it  to  be  tried  on.  You  do  not  know  your  sister; 
but  you  will  find  her  out  in  time.  She  is  so  timid,  that 
sometimes  she  conceals  her  powers  from  those  she  loves 
best ;  and  sometimes  from  mere  nervousness  they  desert 
her.  I  am  glad  that  she  has  shot  so  well  to-day;  for 
trifling  as  the  object  is,  every  thing  that  tends  to  give 
her  confidence  is  of  consequence  to  her  own  comfort  in 
society.  What  a  shot  was  that,”  continued  she,  as 
Frances’s  shaft  lodged  within  the  first  circle;  “and 
how  ashamed  she  is  of  her  own  success !  now  you  shall 
see  me  fail  and  not  be  ashamed  of  my  failure  :  ”  and  she 
shot  accordingly,  and  did  fail ;  and  another  round,  with 
nearly  equal  skill  on  the  part  of  Frances,  and  equal 
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want  of  it  on  that  of  her  friend,  had  reversed  their 
situations,  and  put  Miss  Vernon  at  the  top  of  the  list; 
so  that  when  the  company  adjourned  to  dinner,  Frances 
was  the  favourite  candidate,  although  the  two  young- 
ladies  were,  in  sporting  phrase,  neck  and  neck. 

After  dinner,  however,  when  the  gentlemen  joined 
the  ladies,  and  the  sports  recommenced.  Miss  Page  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Mrs.  Page,  on  her  daughter 
being  called  for,  announced  to  the  secretary  that  Lucy 
had  abandoned  the  contest ;  and  on  being  anxiously 
i  questioned  by  Horace  and  Frances  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  absence,  avowed  that  she  could  not  very  well  tell 
what  had  become  of  her ;  but  that  she  fancied  she  was 
gone  with  her  father  and  aunt  Dinah  in  search  of  the 
Ladye  Fountain,  a  celebrated  spring,  situate  some¬ 
where  or  other  in  the  seven  hundred  acres  of  fir  woods, 
which  united  the  fertile  demesne  of  Oakley  to  another 
fine  estate  belonging  to  the  same  gentleman ;  a  spring 
which  aunt  Dinah  had  remembered  in  her  childhood, 
before  the  fir  trees  were  planted,  and  had  taken  a  strong 
fancy  to  see  again.  “  And  so  Lucy,”  pursued  Mrs. 
Page,  <£  has  left  the  archery  and  the  chance  of  the 
silver  arrow;  and  has  even  run  away  from  Miss  Vernon 
to  go  exploring  the  woods  with  aunt  Dinah.” 

u  She  is  gone  that  Frances  may  gain  the  prize,  sweet 
creature  that  she  is  !  ”  thought  our  friend  Horace. 

Two  hours  after,  Horace  Vernon  found  his  way 
through  the  dark  and  fragrant  fir  plantations,  to  a  little 
romantic  glade,  where  the  setting  sun  glanced  between 
the  deep  red  trunks  of  the  trees,  on  a  clear  spring-, 
meandering  over  a  bed  of  mossy  turf  inlaid  with  wild 
thyme,  and  dwarf  heath,  and  the  delicate  harebell, 
illuminating  a  figure  fair  as  a  wood-nymph,  seated  on 
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the  fantastic  roots  of  the  pines,  with  Mr.  Page  on  one 
side  and  aunt  Dinah  on  the  other  :  “  You  have  brought 
me  good  news,”  exclaimed  Lucy  springing  forward  to 
meet  him  :  “  Frances,  dear  Frances,  has  won  the  silver 

Q  >» 

arrow  r 

“I  have  brought  you  the  silver  arrow,”  replied  Horace, 
offering  her  the  little  prize  token. 

“But how  can  that  be,  when  even  before  1  declined 
the  contest  Frances  had  beaten  me  ?  The  prize  is  hers 
and  must  be  hers.  I  cannot  take  it,  and  even  if  it 
were  mine  it  would  give  me  no  pleasure.  It  was  her 
success  that  was  my  triumph.  Pray  take  the  arrow 
back  again.  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  father,  make  Mr. 
Vernon  take  the  arrow.” 

“  It  is  yours,  I  assure  you,”  replied  Horace,  “  and 
Frances  cannot  take  it,  because  she  has  one  just  like  it 
of  her  own.  Did  not  you  know  that  there  were  two 
prizes?  One  for  the  greatest  number  of  good  shots, 
which,  owing  probably  to  your  secession,  has  been 
adjudged  to  Frances,  and  another  for  the  best  shot  of 
all,  which  was  fairly  won  by  you.  And  now,  my  dear 
Mr.  Page,  I  shall  appeal  to  you  to  make  your  daughter 
take  the  arrow ;  and  if  she  will  but  take  heart  and  hand 
into  the  bargain,  then  shall  I  be  the  happiest  man  on  the 
archery  ground.” 

And  as  Lucy  did  not  say  no,  we  have  a  fair  right  to 
let  our  imaginations  end  the  story  as  happily  as  we 
please. 
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HER  GRACE 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

Harriet- Elizabeth  -  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  wife  of  George-Granville,  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  is  the  third  daughter  of  George  Howard, 
sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  branch  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Howard  to 
which  this  Lady  immediately  belongs,  has  emanated 
from  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  His  second 
wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas, 
Baron  Audley,  of  Walden,  in  Essex,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England;  and  widow  of  the  Lord  Henry 
Dudley,  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  younger  son, 
who  was  killed  at  St.  Quintin’s,  in  Picardy.  Lord 
William,  the  second  surviving  son  of  the  last  marriage, 
was  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Bald  Willy ,  or  Belted  Will  Howard.  In  the 
year  1603,  he  was  restored  in  blood  from  the  attaint  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  implicated  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas,  and 
sister  and  coheir  of  George,  Lord  Dacre,  of  Gillesland ; 
in  right  of  whom  he  became  possessed  of  Naworth 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Dacres  ;  and  of  Henderskelfe,  in  Yorkshire,  now  the  site 
of  Castle  Howard,  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Carlisle.  By  this  lady  he  had,  with  other  issue, 
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Philip  (Sir),  who  died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
leaving,  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Carryl,  of  Hastings,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  beside 
other  children,  a  son,  William  (Sir),  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather. 

Francis  (Sir),  of  Corby  Castle,  in  Cumberland,  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  Henry  Howard,  Esq., 
of  Corby. 

Lord  William  Howard  died  in  1640,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  grandson, 

Sir  William  Howard,  Knt.,  who  was  succeeded 
himself  by  his  eldest  son  by  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of 
the  Lord  Eure. 

Charles  Howard,  who  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage 
by  Letters  Patent,  dated  29tli  of  April,  1661,  in  the 
dignities  of  Baron  Dacre,  of  Gillesland,  Viscount 
Howard,  of  Morpeth,  and  Earl  of  Carlisle.  This 
nobleman  was  accredited  Ambassador  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  and  had  subsequently  the  honour  of  bearing 
the  insignia  of  the  Garter  to  Charles  the  Eleventh  of 
Sweden.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  Lord 
Howard,  of  Escrick ;  and  from  this  union,  the  sixth  in 
lineal  descent,  is 

George- William- Frederick  Howard,  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  born  17th  of  September,  1773.  His 
Lordship  married,  21st  of  March,  1801,  the  Lady 
Georgiana  Cavendish,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  fifth 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  by  whom  he  has  a  family 
consisting  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters  : — 

The  Lady  Harriet-Elizabeth-Gf.orgiana  How¬ 
ard,  third  daughter,  was  married,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1823,  to  her  cousin,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land.  Four  daughters,  the  Ladies  Elizabeth,  Evelyn, 
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Caroline,  and  Blanche,  and  one  son,  George,  Marquess 
of  Stafford,  born  14th  of  December,  1828,  are  the 
offspring  of  this  marriage. 


THE  MODERN  NARCISSUS. 


Narcissus  was  faultless  in  figure  and  face, 

And  his  person  by  no  means  deficient  in  grace  ; 

But  Montague,  not  without  reason,  exults 
In  the  equal  attractions  of  Rowland  and  Stultz. 

Narcissus,  the  might  of  his  beauty  to  prove, 
Eschewing  the  fair,  with  himself  fell  in  love  ; 

But  Montague  has  his  monopoly  too, 

And  loves  himself  dearer  than  ladies  can  do. 

Narcissus  himself  to  a  river  conveyed, 

And  gazed,  till  he  wore  himself  into  a  shade  ; 

But  Montague  wisely  keeps  clear  of  the  water, 

And  wears  out  a  looking-glass  once  every  quarter. 

Narcissus,  by  some  strange  botanical  power, 

In  a  daffodil  vein  was  transformed  to  a  flower ; 

But  Montague  also  has  nourished  his  passion, 

And  now  he’s  a  pink  in  the  hotbed  of  fashion. 

To  the  pink  or  the  daffodil  let  us  be  loth 
To  give  preference  undue, — they  are  exquisite  both. 
Let  us  place  them  together  ;  and  this  is  my  reason — 
They  wither  alike  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


W. 
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I  am  by  the  haunted  well, 

Where  Love  works  his  potent  spell : 

Thus  I  stir  the  water’s  face, 

Though  hut  for  a  little  space, 

Wish  of  mine,  or  hope,  or  fear, 

May  wake  the  glassy  stillness  here. 

Now  the  spell  is  cast  around  thee — • 
Ludovic  !  my  love  hath  bound  thee  ! 

In  thy  heart  and  in  thy  brain 
Thou  shalt  feel  a  dizzy  pain  : 

And  though  distant  thou  mayst  be, 

Thou  shalt  pine  with  thoughts  of  me  ! 

Lo,  ’tis  done — I  turn  away — 

Nothing  thou  canst  think  or  say, 

(Even  though  I  might  wish  it  too,) 

Can  the  hermit’s  spell  undo  : 

Round  thee  coils  the  serpent  twine — 
Ludovic,  thy  love  is  mine  ! 

Yet  as  from  the  waters,  fast 
Have  the  ruffling  ripples  past — 

As  they  slumber  still  and  clear, 

Even  as  I  had  not  been  here  ; 

And  upon  their  glassy  face, 

Human  passion  leaves  no  trace  ; 

So  within  thy  heart  and  home 
Calm  and  holy  peace  shall  come  ; 

Love  for  me  shall  pass  away 
Like  yon  sunbeam’s  quivering  ray, 

And  hearts  that  spell  hath  wrung  with  pain 
Sink  back  to  shadowy  peace  again. 


L.B. 
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Time  progresses  while  men  decay.  After  eighteen 
years  of  peace  a  generation  lias  sprung  into  activity,  to 
which  the  operation  of  naval  impressment  is  as  much  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  faith  in  Whig  or  Tory  has  become 
with  their  fathers.  Still,  however,  in  our  maritime 
towns,  the  recollection  clings  to  the  minds  of  the  mature 
part  of  the  population.  Who  that  has  spent  his  boyhood 
in,  or  near,  one  of  our  great  seaports,  but  has  vaguely 
partaken  in  the  terrors  which  beset  mothers,  wives,  and 
sweethearts,  when  the  ominous  sounds — “  the  gang  ! — • 
the  gang  !”  were  rung  out  near  their  abodes;  driving 
the  brief  sojourners  whom  they  loved  and  trembled  for, 
into  every  sort  of  concealment  ?  Which  of  the  yet 
numerous  surviving  house-holders,  protected  in  their 
own  persons,  but  has  again  and  again  been  roused  from 
his  comfortable  pillow,  by  clamorous  night  brawls,  and 
looking  night-capped  from  his  window,  beheld  the  bran¬ 
dished  cutlasses  which  enabled  him  to  inform  his  wakeful 
spouse  that  the  cause  of  the  tumult  was  only  the  conveying 
of  some  unlucky  tar  to  the  “  tender”  or  the  “rendezvous 
house.”  The  extreme  hardship  of  the  impress,  passing 
over  the  rough  and  arbitrary  manner  of  effectuation, 
consisted  in  its  cruel  contempt  for  all  ties  and  decencies. 
No  allowance  was  made  to  men  returned  from  the 
longest  and  most  arduous  voyages.  Husbands  were 
snatched  from  the  arms  of  fond  wives  whom  they  had 
barely  embraced  after  years  of  absence — nay,  seized  and 
dragged  away  on  the  very  eve  of  meeting,  and  ere  they 
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had  tasted  that  coveted  solace.  Sons  could  only  visit 
the  paternal  hearth  by  stealth ;  and,  in  fine,  the  few 
hours  of  recreation  which  the  sea-worn  sailor,  under  any 
circumstances,  sought  on  shore,  were  fraught  with  danger 
and  interruption.  He  escaped  the  sharks  of  “  blue 
water”  only  to  be  chased  by  harbour  sharks  of  almost 
equal  ferocity.  That  this  state  of  things  begat  in  all 
those  interested  in  sea-faring  people  a  hatred  and  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  parties  acting  on,  or  in  any  w'ay  abetting, 
the  impress  service,  may  easily  be  supposed.  Wrathful 
collisions  were  thence  frequent.  Doubtless  the  dread, 
formerly  felt  of  impressment,,  arose  much  from  the 
popular  notion  abroad  of  the  brutal  tyranny  exercised 
over  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy.  This  cause  of  anti¬ 
pathy  does  not,  perhaps,  now  exist;  but  the  circumstance 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  read  the  above 
remarks.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  younger  tars  found 
some  compensation  for  the  hazards  of  a  trip  ashore  in 
the  additional  interest  these  gave  to  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  maidens;  not  one  of  whom  but  would  have  risked 
the  loss  of  woman’s  dearest  jewel — reputation  itself — to 
shelter  or  befriend  a  sailor  in  his  need.  But  enough  of 
prelude. 

On  a  part  of  the  east  coast  of  England,  where  the 
German  Ocean  rolls  proudly  in  upon  a  shore  now  op¬ 
posing  its  waves  with  lofty  and  irregular  cliffs,  and  now 
inviting  them  to  break  freely  over  stretches  of  open 
beach,  stands  a  small  village  almost  wholly  inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  their  families.  About  three  miles  to  the 

southward  is  situated  the  large  sea-port  of  S - .  From 

the  latter  place,  the  approach  to  this  village — Cold- 
cotes,  by  name — is  chiefly  over  a  fine  expanse  of  level 
sands,  and  occupying,  as  it  does,  a  lofty  site,  just  where 
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the  land,  after  descending  for  a  considerable  space  in 
green  slopes  to  the  sea,  resumes  a  bluff  rocky  front,  it 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  view.  Upon  an  even¬ 
ing  late  in  the  autumn,  with  the  moonlight  glinting 
upon  the  few  white-washed  cottages  that  distinguished  the 
place,  it  concentred  the  regards  of  an  individual  who 
trod  his  way  across  the  sands  in  question,  having  shortly 

before  quitted  S - .  This  was  an  active  young  man, 

carrying  a  bundle,  and  decently  clad  in  the  ordinary 
habiliments  of  civil  life.  A  certain  roll,  however,  in  his 
gait,  and,  had  the  daylight  remained  to  discover  it,  the 
sun-burnt  hue  of  an  open  and  honest,  if  not  handsome, 
set  of  features,  indicated  the  mariner.  Such,  in  truth, 
was  Lance  Blacklock,  the  pedestrian  we  describe,  though 
willing  now  to  disguise  his  calling.  Born  and  bred  in 
Coldcotes,  he  might  have  pursued  that  of  the  worthy 
fisherman,  his  father,  but  opposing  inclinations  had  led 
him  into  the  merchant  sea-service.  Herein,  having 
some  little  scholarship,  he  had  risen  to  the  post  of  mate 
in  a  vessel  lately  returned  from  a  foreign  voyage.  But, 
unfortunately  for  his  prospects,  the  death  of  the  owner 
had  caused  the  ship  to  be  brought  to  sale,  and  Lance  to 
be  consequently  thrown,  for  a  time,  out  of  employ.  In 
this  predicament  we  find  him  bound  on  a  visit  to  the  well 
remembered  home  he  had  of  late  enjoyed  few  opportu¬ 
nities  of  seeing;  and  which,  at  this  moment,  seemed,  in 
the  gentle  radiance  it  reflected,  to  smile  upon  his  return. 
It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  what  pleasure  he 
scanned  the  outline  of  irregular  cabins  disclosed  in  the 
distance  before  him.  And  if  he  felt  not  unqualified 
gratitude  to  the  officious  moonbeams  that  lighted  the 
scene  to  his  eye,  it  was  because  they  too  liberally  illu¬ 
mined  the  route  he  rather  desired  to  have  buried  in 
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darkness.  He  liad  evaded  with  inexpressible  difficulty 

the  dangers  of  a  “  hot  press”  going  forward  in - ,  and 

built  his  chief  hope  of  enjoying  anything  like  safety  even 
at  Coldcotes,  on  being  able  to  arrive  there  undetected. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  night  was  therefore  so  far  untoward. 
Not  that  he  cared  for  observation  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  itself,  those  he  knew  would  be  true  to  him ; 
it  was  the  chance  of  falling  under  the  ken  of  unfriendly 
prowlers  that  stirred  his  apprehensions. 

With  the  genial  stream  of  thought  that  flowed  through 
his  breast,  a  little  ruffled  by  care  on  this  score,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  perhaps,  by  surmises  on  another  not  yet  alluded  to, 
he  had  arrived  about  midway  across  the  sands  when  he 
perceived  in  his  front  a  figure,  apparently  that  of  an  old 
basket  woman,  advancing  towards  him.  They  met,  and 
he  was  disposed  to  have  passed  her  with  a  civil  “  fine 
night,  mother,”  but  the  response  of  the  crone  arrested 
his  intention.  She  made  a  dead  halt,  and,  peering  over 
his  person,  snuffled  out — “  Aye,  that  it  is,  Lancie  Black- 
lock  ;  though  may  be  not  for  all  folks.  What  news 
from  foreign,  lad?” 

Lance  was,  by  this  time,  able  t6  recognise  in  the 
speaker  an  itinerant  dealer  in  small  wares,  “  better 
known  than  trusted  ”  by  the  housewives  of  the  hamlets 
around.  Her  ready  hail  somewhat  discomposed  our 
sailor.  Indeed,  remembering  as  well  her  character,  as 
that  when  a  thoughtless  urchin  he  had  fallen  under  the 
ban  of  the  old  woman  for  his  share  in  some  unlucky 
tricks  played  off  upon  her,  he  had  no  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  the  rencontre.  As  it  was,  he  answered  her  with  brief 
civility  and  essayed  to  move  on.  She  did  not,  however, 
prove  similarly  inclined  to  part  company. 

“  Ye’re  in  right  earnest  haste  to  get  within  walls, 
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Lancie,”  she  observed,  “  and  small  wonder.  It  is  not 
the  long  coat  can  hide  tarry  Jack,  when  he  steps  ashore. 
More’s  the  shame  he  should  need  it,  I  say  !  ” 

“  And  well  you  may,  goody,”  replied  Lance,  “  but 
the  saying’s  no  news.  How  goes  all  at  Coldcotes?” 

“  Oh  !  much  i’  th’  usual. — You’re  looking  at  Dame 
Maying’s  white  steading — that  puts  me  in  mind. 
Ye’ll  recollect  her  niece,  Bella?”  Lance  returned  a 
conscious  affirmative.  Full  well  he  remembered  Bella 
Maving,  and  shrewdly  did  the  owlish  querist  guess  with 
what  feelings.  “  Well,  then,”  she  resumed,  “her  bonny 
face  is  to  make  her  fortune  at  last.  There’s  a  rich  young 

spark  from  S - comes  after  her  day  by  day;  and  the 

word  goes  it  will  be  a  wedding.  She’ll  be  the  first 
Coldcotes’  lass  that  e’er  was  made  a  lady  of.  But  what 
for  that?  hey  Lancie?”  Lance,  however,  plainly  dis¬ 
quieted,  withheld  any  reply.  He  muttered  an  abrupt 
adieu,  and  strode  on  his  way;  leaving  the  old  woman, 
from  whom  proceeded  a  suppressed  cackle,  gazing  after 
him. 

To  account  for  the  young  man’s  demeanour  whilst 
listening  to  the  intelligence  thus  thrust  upon  him,  it 
remains  to  be  avowed  that  filial  affection  alone  had  not 
drawn  him  some  distance  overland  (for  his  last  ship  did 
belong  to  the  adjoining  port)  to  his  native  village. 
There  lived  there  one  to  whom  when — “  lashed  to  the 
helm  where  seas  o’erwhelm,”  as  his  favourite  ditty  gave 
it,  his  thoughts  constantly  reverted.  Sailors  are  pro¬ 
verbially  easily  pleased  with  a  fair ;  but  Lance  mused 
upon  charms  which  might  even  have  created  a  sensation 
in  the  organ  lodged  on  the  left  side  of  an  Almack’s 
exquisite.  This  Venus,  not  from,  but  by,  the  sea,  was 
Bella  Maving ;  an  orphan,  but  respectably  maintained 
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by  a  widowed  aunt,  who  possessed  a  small  competency. 
Unlike  all  her  fellow  maidens  in  Coldcotes,  she  had 
been  spared  the  usual  out-of-door  drudgery  to  which  the 
daughters  of  fishermen  are  subjected,  and  consequently 
retained  the  natural  softness  of  her  sex  ;  a  circumstance 
which  alone,  had  positive  beauty  been  denied,  would 
have  distinguished  her  in  such  a  sphere.  From  early 
days,  Lance  had  been  accustomed  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  this,  to  him,  the  most  delightful  of  created 
beings,  and  latterly,  to  sigh  for  her  as  a  possession,  than 
which  the  whole  world  offered  nothing  more  desirable. 

The  pecuniary  means  of  Bella’s  affectionate  relative, 
though  sufficient  to  meet  their  humble  wants,  did  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  place  the  maiden  in  a  rank  above 
admitting  the  society  of  the  young  Tritons  of  the  place. 
Lance,  therefore,  had  not  lacked  for  access  to  the  object 
of  his  affections  during  the  few  visits  the  calls  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  had  allowed  him  to  pay  to  Coldcotes;  but  those 
were  generally  too  brief  and  hurried  to  permit  him 
unequivocally  to  assume  the  suitor,  even  though  the 
diffidence  of  genuine  love  had  been  less  powerful  with 
him  than  it  was.  On  the  last  occasion  of  the  kind  he 
did,  however,  place  himself  in  that  position ;  but  a 
sudden  summons  to  his  ship  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  carry  away  more  than  the  belief  that  he  was  preferred. 
Now,  again  nearing  her  abode,  with  the  passion  of  his 
youth  deeply  rooted  in  his  manhood,  it  was  his  darling 
object  to  terminate  in  certainty  those  doubts  and  fears, 
which  had  of  late  agitated  him  beyond  endurance.  How 
severely  then  fell  the  blow  levelled  in  the  abrupt  inform¬ 
ation  he  had  just  received.  If  it  were  true,  a  total 
blight  to  his  hopes  impended. 

He  continued  his  course,  but  it  was  mechanically. 
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He  moved  on  in  the  state  of  a  man  suddenly  awakened 
in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  dream.  Nor  was  it  until 
stumbling  amongst  the  broken  rocks,  which,  scattered 
below  the  steep  of  Coldcotes,  form  the  extremity  of 
the  beach  he  had  traversed,  that  he  became  self-recalled. 
Then  he  found  it  necessary  to  retrace  his  steps  a  pace, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  beaten  road  for 
ascent.  This  done,  and  proceeding  slowly  upwards,  his 
spirit  partially  lightened.  He  reflected  on  the  deceptive 
nature  of  rumour  generally,  and  on  the  little  credit,  in 
particular,  to  be  attached  to  a  piece  of  gossip,  repeated, 
he  was  sure,  from  malicious  motives ;  thence  resolving 
to  await  the  disclosure  a  few  hours  would  bring,  ere  he 
yielded  to  a  despair  of  which  the  foretaste  was  so  bitter. 
Ultimately,  as  he  followed  the  windings  of  the  road  along 
the  summit  of  the  heights,  familiar  objects  began  to 
crowd  upon  him,  and  further  diverted  his  thoughts. 

Lives  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who - 

But  we  will  not  affront  the  reader,  by  assuming  that 
either  the  remaining  lines  of  the  passage,  or  the  sentiment 
they  emphaticise,  are  unknown  to  him.  The  little  cave 
among  the  rocks  beneath,  where  the  cobles  of  his  father 
and  his  compeers  were  drawn  up,  awakened  in  Lance  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  venturous  exploits ;  and  even  the 
“  ancient  and  fish-like  smell  ”  pervading  the  atmosphere 
of  the  village,  which  he  now  entered,  cheered  him  like 
the  salutation  of  an  old  friend.  All  was  quiet,  all  doors 
were  closed;  for  though  the  evening  had  not  advanced 
decidedly  into  night,  yet,  as  was  to  be  expected  amongst 
a  people  whose  pursuits  oblige  them  to  anticipate  the 
lark  in  their  rising,  many  were  enjoying — most  preparing 
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for — repose.  In  passing  the  front  of  one  cottage,  differ¬ 
ing  from  those  adjoining,  in  whiter  walls  and  more 
neatly  ordered  threshold,  he  was  threatened  with  a 
return  of  his  late  discomposing  sensations ;  but  a  few 
paces  onward  and  his  hand  was  upon  his  parent’s  latch. 
That  was  not  a  moment  for  divided  feeling.  Shall 
we  enter  with  him  ?  No.  Nature  has  place  enough  in 
every  bosom  to  render  superfluous  a  description  of  what 
succeeded  ;  moreover,  our  story  must  be  confined  within 
limits,  and  requires  us  in  another  quarter. 

Becky  Purdy,  the  strolling  basket-woman  whom  we 
quitted  journeying  across  the  sands,  had  her  nightly 

abiding-place  in  S - .  Thither  she  was  at  the  time 

bound ;  but,  before  entering  the  town,  she  turned  a 
little  out  of  the  direct  course  towards  a  well-built  house 
in  the  suburbs  ;  at  the  back  door  of  which  she  cautiously 
knocked.  The  servant  who  attended  ushered  her  into 
one  of  the  outer  offices,  and  departed  ;  seeming  to  guess 
her  errand.  In  a  few  minutes  a  gaily-dressed  young 
man,  with  a  handsome  countenance,  marked  however  by 
no  amiability  of  expression,  save  when  he  chose  to  invest 
it  with  smiles,  came  to  her. 

“  Ha  !  Becky,”  he  exclaimed,  “  I’ve  been  looking  for 
you.  You  have  seen  her  to-day,  and  presented  the 
work-box  I  gave  you  !  ” 

“  I’ve  done  your  bidding,  sir,  ”  answered  Becky. 

“  Was  she  pleased  with  it?” 

“  How  could  she  fail  ?  Ah  !  Master  Cunningham, 
you  know  the  way  to  win  o’er  woman’s  will !  ” 

Cunningham  did  not  appear  to  inherit  a  mind  above 
the  relish  for  this  vulgar  compliment :  he  laughed. 

“  But  will  she  meet  me  in  the  morning  on  Whiteley 
cliffs  as  usual  ?  ”  was  his  next  question. 

i  2 
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Becky  nodded  confirmation. 

“  Sweet  girl  !  ”  murmured  the  young  man,  in  tones 
betokening  that  in  fervency,  at  least,  his  love  was  not 
defective. 

“  Aye,  she’s  a  dainty  creature,  that’s  the  truth,” 
rejoined  Becky  ;  “  and  soft  hearted  to  old  friends. 
Let  me  tell  you,  master,  you’ll  not  do  amiss  to  ply  her 
close  just  now.” 

This  hint  on  the  part  of  Becky  produced  inquiry  on 
that  of  Cunningham  ;  which  she  met  by  informing  him 
of  the  return  of  one  Lance  Blacklock,  who  had  formerly 
made  pretensions  to  her  hearer’s  inamorata — that  inamo¬ 
rata  being  Bella  Maving. 

To  a  headstrong  temperament  was  added  in  Cunning¬ 
ham  an  excessive  proneness  to  jealousy  and  suspicious 
doubts.  The  old  woman’s  report  took  therefore  a 
powerful  effect  upon  him ;  and  the  more,  in  that  Black- 
lock’s  foregone  intimacy  with  Bella  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  him. 

“  I  have  heard  her  speak  of  that  fellow,  and  with 
kindness  too,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “  Damn  him  ! 
what  brings  him  here  just  now?  ” 

“  That’s  more  than  I  can  tell,”  said  Becky,  catching 
his  words ;  “  unless  he  wants  to  get  himself  pressed,  and 
sent  aboard  a  man  o’  war.” 

“  Would  he  were  fast  held  there  !  ”  aspirated  Cun¬ 
ningham.  “  Pressed  ! — um  !  his  business  might  be 
done  that  way.”  Here  he  took  a  turn  or  two  across  the 
floor. 

“  Harkee,  Becky,  ”  he  proceeded ;  “  don’t  you  know 
that  when  folks  find  their  way  to  the  rendezvous-house 
with  a  useful  hint,  there’s  a  nice  reward  for  them.” 

“  So  I’ve  heard  said.” 
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“  Why  then  might  not  you  as  well  earn  the  money  as 
another  ?  ” 

“  Me  go  to  the  randyvoo  house  !  ”  cried  the  crone, 
lifting  her  hands;  “  it  would  be  as  much  as  my  life’s 
worth  to  be  seen  there.  No,  no  ;  a  poor  out-going  body 
like  me  must  not  get  herself  an  ill  name.” 

“  Especially  wnen  she  has  got  such  a  good  one  to 
lose,”  cried  Cunningham,  sarcastically.  “  Poll  !  Come, 
old  one,  we’ll  not  mince  matters.  Lay  the  gang  on  scent 
and  you  shall  have  your  money  doubled  out  of  my  purse. 
Nay,  there’s  gold  in  hand.” 

Becky  looked  hard  at  the  coin  displayed  in  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  hand,  and  after  a  few  “  hems,”  said  : — 

“  Why,  master  Cunningham,  money’s  money  to  me, 
though  I  cannot  make  it  in  that  way.  But  to-morrow 
morning,  as  it  happens,  I’m  bound  for  Coldcotes,  and 
the  first  house  I’ve  to  call  at  will  be  old  Blacklock’s ; 
now  it  is  possible  the  gang  might  be  astir,  and  dog  my 
heels  ;  would  1  be  to  blame  if  they  trapped  poor 
Lancie  ?  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  answered  Cunningham,  quietly  putting 
the  money  into  her  hand.  “  Go  home,  and  be  punctual 
to  your  morning’s  business  ....  I  think  I  can  manage 
the  rest,”  he  inwardly  soliloquised ;  “  the  king  wants 
seamen,  and  ’tis  only  one’s  duty  to  the  country  to  point 
out  skulkers.” 

Thus  these  well-meaning  persons  separated. 

The  first  blink  of  dawn  called  the  sturdy  sire  and 
active  brother  of  Lance  Blacklock  to  their  coble.  With 
the  poor  the  indulgence  of  affectionate  pleasures  must 
ever  be  postponed  where  the  stern  obligations  of  toil 
intervene.  These  were  thence  compelled  to  defer  the 
complete  happiness  of  relaxation  with  the  stranger  until 
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their  return  from  labour.  Lance,  therefore,  found 
himself  early  left  to  the  society  of  a  fond  mother  and 
two  kind-hearted  sisters,  who  lavished  upon  him  those 
little  attentions,  which,  however  simple,  are  so  grateful 
to  every  man.  Sailors,  from  the  rude  manner  of  their 
life  on  ship-board,  relish  peculiarly  the  various  comforts 
prepared  by  female  management.  When,  therefore, 
dame  Blacklock  bestirred  herself  to  roll  out  the  griddle 
cakes,  and  young  Sally  ran  to  procure  fresh  cream  from 
the  farmer’s,  they  were  aware  that  they  did  not  waste 
care  on  objects  likely  to  be  slighted.  Nor  did  Lance 
fail  to  appreciate  their  kindness,  though  his  thoughts 
roamed  involuntarily  into  another  quarter.  As  the 
breakfast  meal  proceeded,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
prevent  his  tongue  from  following  the  same  promptings, 
and  accordingly  turned  the  conversation  on  his  Bella. 
Much  he  then  heard  that  darkened  o’er  his  soul,  though 
it  did  not  pronounce  his  final  sentence.  That  Bella’s 
favour  was  sued  for  by  a  dangerous  rival,  became  a  point 
confirmed.  Boating  excursions,  and  the  like  affairs,  had, 
at  a  former  period,  brought  him  acquainted  with  Cun¬ 
ningham,  now  named  to  him,  and  he  could,  consequently, 
of  his  own  knowledge  estimate  the  force  he  had  to 
contend  with  in  one  so  advantaged.  He  disguised 
as  much  as  possible  his  wincings  from  the  tender  friends 
around  him,  and  their  humble  morning’s  repast  was 
drawing  to  a  close  under  the  same  kindly  auspices  under 
which  it  began,  when  Sally  Blacklock,  the  younger 
of  Lance’s  sisters,  looking  casually  from  the  window 
of  the  cabin,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  road  up 
from  the  beach,  called  her  mother’s  attention  to  a  group 
of  men  advancing  in  that  direction.  This  consisted 
of  seven  or  eight  thickset,  sturdy  fellows,  in  sailors’ 
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jackets;  some  with  glazed,  some  with  straw  hats,  and 
one  or  two  ornamented  with  long  pigtails.  Their 
handkerchiefs  were  knotted  loosely  about  their  necks, 
and  all  carried  stout  bludgeons,  after  a  swaggering  sort 
of  fashion,  which  bespoke  an  aptness  in  the  use  of  them. 
No  sooner  did  the  dame  take  a  glance  at  this  crew, 
than  with  a  pale  face  she  turned  an  anxious  eye  upon 
Lance,  and  sat  down  in  a  tremor  which  denied  her 
speech.  Her  son,  quick  to  conceive  the  cause,  started  to 
the  window,  and  perceived  at  once  that  her  fears  were 
just.  Still  he  thought,  that,  as  the  visit  of  these 
worthies — the  press-gang  unequivocally — must  either 
be  accidental,  or  at  least  unconnected  with  himself, 
it  would  be  premature  to  take  alarm  whilst  sheltered 
under  his  parents’  roof.  A  quickly  succeeding  obser¬ 
vation  shook  this  dependence.  The  change  of  impression 
arose  in  his  breast  intuitively  at  the  sight  of  Becky 
Purdy  hobbling  into  the  village  with  her  basket,  some 
little  way  in  advance  of  “  the  gang.”  True,  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  her  appearing  at  that  hour,  but 
rather  the  contrary  ;  yet  he  experienced  an  instant 
persuasion  of  what  was  the  truth,  that  is,  that  he  was  the 
person  threatened,  and  that  Becky  played  a  part  in  the 
business.  The  persuasion  became  conviction  when  he 
noticed  that,  without  stopping  at  other  cabins,  as  was 
her  wont,  she  first  halted  opposite  that  of  his  family,  and 
exhibited  an  intention  to  call.  He  immediately  desired 
his  sister  to  close  the  door,  which  stood  open,  according 
to  a  general  custom  in  Coldcotes,  and  prevailing  in  most 
small  hamlets  when  the  weather  admits.  It  was  done  at 
his  request. 

“  Mother,”  said  he,  “  I  feel  certain  that  the  gang 
come  to  take  me,  and  no  one  but  me;  and  that  they 
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know  I  am  here.  Now  I  must  not  be  boxed  up  where 
they  are  sure  they  have  me ;  therefore  kiss  me  all  of 
you,  and  I’ll  cut,  and  run  for  uncle  Kitt’s  at  Whiteley.” 

“  Oh  !  my  poor  bairn,”  exclaimed  the  mother,  grap¬ 
pling  round  her  boy’s  neck ;  “  only  an  hour  or  two  at 
home,  and  forced  to  flee  from  it  like  a  thief!  Surely 
the  black  villains  would  never  dare  to  hale  thee  from 
thine  own  old  mother’s  fireside,  and  she  looking  on  ?” 

“  No  trusting  to  that,”  said  Lance,  extricating  himself 
gently  from  her  hold,  “so  God  bless  you  all!  and  here 
goes.” 

With  the  words,  he  squeezed  himself  through  a  small 
window,  the  only  opening  the  cabin  possessed  rearward, 
and  that  done,  pushed  his  way  behind  the  neighbouring 
cottages  towards  the  extremity  of  the  village  opposite  to 
that  by  which  the  gang  were  entering. 

Unfortunately,  however,  poor  Lance  had  to  deal  with 
enemies  versed  in  strategy.  For,  no  sooner  did  he 
emerge  from  behind  the  walls  and  sheds  that  had  so  far 
befriended  him,  and  begin  to  run  with  all  speed  along  a 
foot-path  conveying  into  the  Whiteley  road,  than  his 
ears  tingled  with  the  sound  of  a  loudly-voiced  challenge, 
of  which  he  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  import. 

“  Hallo  !  there,  matie  !  ”  cried  the  speaker,  “  you’re 
scudding  at  a  blasted  rate.  Won’t  you  stop  and  ask 
what  cheer  of  us  ?” 

He  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  and  saw  that 
it  proceeded  from  a  squab  grog-nosed  fellow,  the  foremost 
of  a  band  of  half  a  dozen  others  occupying  the  road  to 
which  he  was  obliquely  tending;  the  fact,  as  he  now 
readily  surmised,  being,  that  the  director  of  the  gang, 
aware  of  the  remark  their  approach  would  occasion,  and 
foreseeing  the  probability  of  such  a  retreat  as  their  game 
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actually  attempted,  had  divided  his  party  so  as  to  block 
both  outlets  from  the  village  at  once.  Lance,  though 
stunned  by  this  discovery,  did  not  give  up.  He  decided 
immediately  on  breaking  away  towards  the  sea  bank, 
and  taking  the  chance  of  what  concealment  the  sinuosi¬ 
ties  of  the  rocky  shore  could  afford  him.  A  spot  was 
near  where  memory  told  him  the  cliff  relaxed  its  preci¬ 
pitous  character.  Thither  lie  rushed,  and  plunged 
downwards  with  a  rapidity  that  placed  his  neck  in  immi¬ 
nent  peril.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  bounded  over  the 
broken  rocks  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  detachment 
of  the  gang  who  witnessed  this  movement  needed  no 
sage  to  tell  them,  that  if  the  man  they  saw  thus  avoiding 
them  was  not  the  person  they  expressly  sought,  he  was  one 
equally  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  his  steps  with  seaman-like  impetuosity.  They  too 
effected  the  descent,  and  having  been  in  time  to  mark 
the  course  Lance  took,  followed  hot  upon  it,  with  many 
an  oath  at  the  stumbles  and  damaged  shins  received  in 
consequence. 

The  flight  and  pursuit  continued  some  time,  to  the 
increasing  fatigue  of  all  parties.  Now  the  pursuers  were 
encouraged  by  a  sight  of  their  prey,  and  again  he  became 
lost  behind  fallen  pieces  of  crag,  or  the  view  altogether 
closed  by  some  of  its  projections.  With  the  reader 
only  in  company  we  will  overtake  the  hunted  tar,  just 
at  the  moment  when  he  encountered  a  barrier  to  his 
progress.  Jutting  beyond  the  line  of  the  coast,  a  sharp 
promontory  opposed  itself,  prematurely  as  it  were,  to  the 
rising  tide,  which  roared  and  dashed  in  foamy  indignation 
at  its  foot.  1  o  double  the  point  was  clearly  impossible 
now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  half  an  hour 
earlier.  Keenly  the  fugitive  examined  the  obstacles;  but 
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liis  examination  only  convinced  him  they  were  fatal.  The 
cliff’s  which  impended  in  this  quarter,  though  not  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high,  were  quite  perpendicular.  To  scale 
them  was  out  of  the  question.  Thus  hemmed  in,  he 
saw  nothing  better  for  it  than  to  dive  into  a  cavernous 
recess  which  presented  itself  near  at  hand ;  the  covert 
offered  being  gained  by  him  just  as  the  sound  of  voices 
told  him  that  his  pursuers  were  rounding  a  point,  which, 
passed,  would  have  left  him  in  their  view.  Yet  it  was 
rather  under  that  impulse  which  leads  a  man  always  to 
defer  surrender  to  the  last  moment,  than  with  any  hope 
of  finding  a  real  asylum  that  he  sought  there  a  refuge. 
He  could  not  expect  the  place  would  escape  observation, 
and  consequent  search  :  indeed  there  was  reason  enough 
to  believe  that  the  spring  tide,  now  flowing  in  so  fast, 
would  in  all  likelihood  drive  some  of  the  gang  to  his 
retreat  for  safety  from  the  waves,  if  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  him.  Being,  however,  within  the  cavern, 
he  instinctively  looked  about  for  a  nook  wherein  he 
might  hide ;  but  in  vain.  It  happened  that  the  inner¬ 
most  part  of  the  rocky  vault,  where  darkness  should  have 
stood  his  friend,  was  lighted  by  a  curious  sort  of  shaft, 
or  tunnel,  which  perforated  upwards  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Whether  this  opening  was  of  natural  or 
artificial  formation  had  long  been,  and  still  remains, 
matter  of  dispute  to  those  familiar  with  the  spot ;  but  w'e 
are  not  here  called  upon  to  settle  the  question.  Under 
it  Lance  mechanically  placed  himself,  casting  many  a 
wistful  look  at  the  aperture  which  disclosed  the  blue  sky 
above.  As  he  stood  in  this  painful  state  of  cogitation, 
he  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  apparition  of  a  pretty 
female  face,  surrounded  by  a  neat  straw  bonnet,  peering 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  opening.  That  it  was  a 
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woman  lie  beheld  was  sufficient  to  assure  him  of  an  ally 
— could  ally  be  of  service  ? 

“Lord  bless  your  sweet  eyes  !”  he  cried  immediately, 
“  if  you’ve  any  compassion  for  a  poor  sailor  in  a  strait, 
see  if  there’s  any  honest  soul  about  that  can  lend  a  hand 
with  a  rope  to  get  me  out  here.” 

The  young  woman  did  seem  startled  by  the  address  ; 
having,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  been  moved  to  the 
action  which  invited  it  by  observations  made  from  the 
summit  of  the  cliff.  She  was  nevertheless  much  agitated, 
and  allowed  a  few  moments  to  elapse  ere  she  asked  in 
accents  of  concern,  the  name  of  the  speaker. 

Her  query  was  met,  not  by  a  direct  answer,  but  by  a 
fervid  exclamation  of— “  Good  God  !  is  it  Bell  Maving 
I  hear  speak  ?  ” 

“  It  is — it  is,  and  I  know  you  are  Lancelot  Blacklock,” 
was  the  return. 

“  What  can  I  do  to  help  you  ?  The  men  you  flee 
from  I  can  see  below ;  they  are  drawing  near.” 

“Are  they?— then  I  fear,  dear  girl,  you  can  do 
nothing.” 

“Yes— yes — I  can — a  chance  crosses  me — expect  me 
back  in  an  instant.’.’ 

Thus  hurriedly  saying,  Bella— for  Bella  it  was  who 
had  strolled  out  that  morning  to  keep  an  appointment  of 

which  our  readers  may  remember  a  foregone  breathing _ 

ran  with  tottering  speed  towards  a  detached  cabin  at  no 
great  distance.  But  near  as  it  was,  she  could  not  hope 
to  bring  from  thence  with  necessary  promptitude  the 
required  succour,  nor  was  that  her  dependence.  With 
the  readiness  peculiar  to  female  wits,  she  had  recollected 
seeing  divers  nets  and  lines  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
the  dwelling,  extended  to  dry  on  a  patch  of  sward  much 
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nearer ;  and  upon  these,  and  on  herself,  had  fixed  her 
trust.  She  did  not  reckon  falsely.  Seizing  a  portion 
of  the  cordage,  she  dragged  it  after  her  to  the  brink  of 
the  tunnel,  and  threw  a  doubled  line  of  it  down  ;  then, 
staying  Lance’s  warm  effusions  of  gratitude,  with  a 
caution  not  to  attempt  ascent  until  warning  given,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fasten  the  rest  to  the  roots  of  an  old  thorn 
growing  close  by. 

But  Lance — how  shall  we  paint  his  feelings  during 
the  while  ?  They  were  halcyon  to  a  degree  that  made 
him  insensible  to  the  danger  of  his  predicament.  The 
sympathy  Bella  had  shown — her  agitation — the  strenuous 
exertions  she  was  making  for  his  sake — all  seemed  to 
assure  him  that  he  had  been  neither  forgotten  nor  dis¬ 
dained.  So  rapt  was  he  in  those  delusive  thoughts,  that 
he  was  blind  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gang  were 
actually  entering  the  cave,  when  he  became  recalled  to 
himself  by  the  gentle  voice  of  his  idol,  informing  him 
that  all  was  ready.  Then,  with  professional  activity,  he 
sprang  to  the  kindly  rope,  and  quickly  clambered  to  a 
footing  on  the  firm  soil.  A  volley  of  abortive  curses 
from  the  cavity  he  had  quitted,  followed,  and  proclaimed 
the  narrowness  of  the  escape.  These  he  disregarded, 
and,  barely  taking  the  precaution  to  withdraw  the  lines 
from  the  reach  of  the  murmurers,  began  to  pour  out  to 
Bella  acknowledgments  as  warm,  though  simple,  as  ever 
love  or  gratitude,  much  less  both  united,  drew  from 
honest  lips. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  in  a  coherent  shape  the 
language  of  either  party  during  the  first  moments  of  this 
strangely  procured  interview.  Suffice  it,  that  he  was 
self-abandoned,  pressing,  and  wildly  inquisitive ;  she, 
restrained  and  evasive.  In  vain  she  endeavoured  to 
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remind  him  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  his  flight ;  he 
was  oblivious  to  every  thing  but  what  centred  in  her. 
The  approach  of  a  third  person  at  length  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Betwixt  this  individual  and  Bella,  though 
yet  several  paces  asunder,  a  look  of  intelligence  passed. 
Lance  caught  it,  and  read  a  commentary  in  the  burning 
blushes  that  mantled  over  Bella’s  cheek.  Now,  indeed, 
“  a  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  his  dream.”  He 
halted — for  he  had  been  unconsciously  walking  by  her 
side  in  the  direction  of  Coldcotes,  which  was  opposite  to 
that  prudence  recommended  as  his  course — and  took  her 
hand,  evidently  to  her  great  embarrassment. 

“  Bell,”  said  he,  “  you  have  repeatedly  prayed  me  to 
fly,  and  leave  you.  I  now  see  it  was  not  for  my  own 
sake  you  did  so.” 

“  This  is  ungenerous,  Lancelot,”  replied  the  maid — 
“  For  your  own  sake  I  urged  it — for  your  own  sake  I 
still  urge  it.” 

At  this  moment  the  gentleman,  whose  advance  we 
have  just  alluded  to,  joined  the  pair,  and,  greeting  Bella, 
showed  a  disposition  to  interpose  himself  betwixt  them. 

“  Mr.  Cunningham,”  said  Lance,  who  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognising  his  rival,  “  give  me  room  awhile. 
I  have  but  a  few  more  words  to  say  here,  but  those  I 
must  say,  and  without  a  listener  in  you.  Do  you  hear 
me,  Sir?” 

Cunningham  walked  aside.  The  request  was  a  fair 
one ;  and  had  it  not,  there  was  a  flash  in  the  proposer’s 
eye  that  backed  it  too  powerfully  to  be  neglected. 

“  Bella,”  then  resumed  Lance,  “  you  cannot  but 
know  how  I  feel — how  I  have  always  felt  towards  you. 
From  childhood  I  have  doted  on  you;  —  doted  so  much, 
that  the  beating  of  my  heart  has  often  palsied  my  tongue 
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when  you  were  by.  Since  I  came  to  manhood,  long 
absence,  and  a  hard  fortune,  though  they  have  never 
altered,  but  rather  fixed  my  love,  have  prevented  me 
from  taking  a  gage  for  yours — from  asking  plainly  if 
you  could  regard  me  as  a  husband.  I  ask  you  now  ? 
The  demand  is  sudden,  but  the  next  minute  I  must  fly 
to  preserve  my  liberty  Be  frank  ! — a  word — a  sign 
will  be  enough.” 

He  paused,  and  fixed  upon  her  face  a  look  of  mingled 
inquiry  and  entreaty.  Bella  trembled  —  coloured  — 
turned  pale — and  coloured  again  yet  more  deeply,  as, 
glancing  towards  Cunningham,  she  essayed  to  convey 
an  answer  for  which  she  could  find  no  language. 

“  You  are  pledged  to  him!"  said  Lance,  too  painfully 
comprehending ;  and  his  husky  speech  betrayed  with 
what  intense  emotion.  “  1  trust  he  is  worthy - ” 

“  He  hath  not  shown  himself  otherwise,”  faltered 
Bella. 

The  blow  was  effectually  struck.  “  I  have  done,” 
said  the  unhappy  sailor ;  “  I  have  done.  Farewell ! 
God  bless  you  !  ”  He  strode  hastily  away.  Cunning¬ 
ham  immediately  joined  Bella,  and  led  her  onward. 

Lance,  quarrelling  with  himself  for  the  weakness, 
turned  to  look  after  them,  and  caught  the  tearful  eye  of 
Bella  cast  back  upon  him.  But  then  her  hand  rested  on 
the  arm  of  another. 

Retracing  his  steps,  in  bitter  anguish  of  spirit,  he 
passed  close  to  the  rocky  perforation  through  which  he 
had  so  recently  escaped.  As  he  did  so,  shouts  from 
below  struck  upon  his  ear. 

{S  Oho  !  ’bove  board  there  !  ” — “  Is  there  nobody  upon 
deck  ?  ”  were  demands  distinguishable  in  different  hoarse 
voices.  Lance  was  in  a  mood  of  desperation,  and 
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answered  the  cry.  A  counter  response  came  in¬ 
stantly — 

“  For  God’s  sake,  bo,  whoever  you  are,  shove  us  down 
the  end  of  them  ’ere  lines  what’s  hanging  over ;  for  the 
sea’s  coming  in  upon  us  like  blazes.  Make  hand  !  that’s 
a  hearty !” 

Lance  complied ;  and  presently  one  after  another  of 
the  impounded  gang  mounted  to  the  surface. 

“You’ve  done  us  a  good  turn,  matie,  I  must  say,” 
cried  the  first  who  issued ;  he  being  the  same  grog-nosed 
personage  whose  ominous  hail  had  at  first  driven  Lance 
to  his  heels.  “  Many  thanks  t’ye.” 

“  It’s  more  than  you  would  have  done  for  me  a  while 
ago,”  muttered  Lance,  gloomily. 

“  More  !  eh  !  what !  ”  exclaimed  the  fellow,  scruti¬ 
nising  his  liberator  : — “  Why,  I’m  blowed,  lads,  if  this 
aint  the  very  chap  we’ve  been  chasing  !” 

“  You’re  right,  friend,”  said  Lance,  coolly.  “  I’m  a 
seaman ;  a  north  country  seaman  too ;  and  I  mean  to  go 
with  you  as  a  volunteer.” 

“  Say  you  so,  my  buck  ? — you’re  a  Briton,  then  !  ” 
rejoined  grog-nose,  who  was  the  chief  of  his  company. 
“  But  lookee,  bo,  the  tender  you  must  board  of  sails  by 
next  morning’s  tide,  and  you  must  ship  before  night. 
That  mayhap  won’t  suit :  if  it  don’t,  say  the  word,  and 
we’ll  give  you  quarter  of  glass’s  law  to  scud.  Damn  me, 
if  I  likes  to  take  advantage  of  a  chap  as  has  done  us  a 
good  turn !  ” 

Lance,  however,  persisted  in  his  intention ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  his  party,  commenced  a  return  to  Coldcotes. 
We  forbear  to  expatiate  on  the  distraction  which  led  to 
this  surrender. 

On  entering  the  village,  they  were  joined  by  the 
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other  division  of  the  gang,  and  well  it  was  for  the  body 
that  they  stood  in  such  force  ;  for  the  women  of  the 
place  alone  (the  men  being  all  at  sea)  would  have  torn 
a  lesser  number  to  pieces,  in  their  indignation  at  seeing 
Lance  an  apparent  captive.  As  it  was,  the  screechings 
and  railings  wherewith  they  were  assailed,  were  deafen¬ 
ing.  But  the  men  of  the  gang,  being  well  accustomed 
to  be  so  saluted,  regarded  the  clamour  with  perfect  sang 
froid.  In  consideration  of  his  free  yielding,  Lance  was 
allowed  a  brief  time  to  take  leave  of  his  agonised  mother 
and  weeping  sisters :  that  done,  amidst  a  general  wail 
from  the  sympathising  population,  he  stepped  from  the 
door  of  his  birth-place,  and  committed  himself  to  his 
rough  and  dangerous  fortune.  Again  he  had  occasion 
to  pass  the  white  cottage,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  had 
been  affected  the  preceding  night.  A  light  female 
figure  appeared  at  its  little  window:  Lance  waved  his 
hand  mournfully ;  but  the  girl  tottered  away,  and  seemed 
to  sink  under  a  sudden  faintness.  Next  morning  the 
tender,  having  our  poor  hero  on  board,  sailed  from  the 
port  of  S - . 


Six  years  after  the  incidents  we  have  narrated,  “  the 
star  of  peace11  returned  to  the  hemisphere  of  Europe, 
and  the  “mariners  of  England11  were  dismissed  in 
numbers  to  their  homes.  Amongst  those  thus  absolved 
from  duty  was  Lancelot  Blacklock,  a  warrant  officer, 
with  a  comfortable  stock  of  prize  money.  The  capri¬ 
cious  dame  of  the  wheel,  unkind  to  Lance  in  love,  had 
been  favourable  in  war.  Long  cruizes,  and  incessant 
change  of  station,  though  they  had  not  prevented  his 
writing  to  his  family,  had  debarred  him  any  communi- 
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cation  in  return.  Once  he  had  thought  he  never  could 
return  to  Coldcotes;  but  now,  raised  in  situation,  and 
endowed  with  the  means  of  benefiting  an  affectionate 
kindred,  he  felt  impelled  to  repair  thither.  Again, 
therefore,  we  have  to  describe  him  raising  the  latch  of  his 
father’s  cabin,  and  again  to  shun  describing  the  hysterical 
joy  which  succeeded  his  entrance.  But  there  sat  by  the 
fire,  on  this  occasion,  one  who  took  no  active  share  in 
the  scene  of  gladsome  welcome.  It  was  Bella — lovely 
in  the  woman  as  she  had  been  bewitching  in  the  girl. 
Lance  gazed  on  her,  and  staggered  under  the  recurrence 
of  feelings  he  had  vainly  thought  subdued.  His  sister 
Sally,  apt  to  perceive  his  condition  and  its  cause,  came 
to  his  relief.  She  drew  him  aside,  and  engaged  his 
attention  to  a  whispered  communication.  Meantime, 
Bella,  evidently  overcome  by  her  sensations,  rose,  and 
offered  to  withdraw.  She  was  intercepted  by  Lance 
himself. 

“  Bell,”  said  he,  “  I  have  been  told  enough  to  make 
me  pray  you  not  to  leave  us,  until  you  have  heard  me 
say,  I  hold  the  same  mind  I  did  when  last  I  spoke  with 
you  on  Whitely  Crags.  I  put  now  the  same  question — 
how  do  you  answer  it  1  ”  How  she  did  answer  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Lance  folded  her  in  his  arms, 
and  hailed  a  futurity  of  happiness. 

A  brief  explanation  will  prove  that  the  maid  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  enduring  affection.  Shortly  after  the 
affair  of  the  gang,  Becky  Purdy  fell  under  suspicion  of 
being  implicated  in  it.  The  old  hag  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  set  upon  by  the  women  of  Coldcotes,  and  so 
roughly  handled,  that  in  her  turn  she  not  only  confessed 
her  own  treachery,  but  also  exposed  the  baseness  of 
Cunningham.  This  latter  circumstance,  brought  to 
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Bella’s  knowledge  whilst  her  gentle  breast  was  wrung 
by  the  self-immolating  proof  Lance  (whom,  but  for  a 
temporary  delusion,  she  could  well  have  chosen)  had 
given  of  his  passion,  caused  her  to  dismiss  Cunningham 
indignantly  from  her  presence,  and  to  refuse  all  further 
intercourse  with  him,  notwithstanding  his  power,  and 
repeated  offers  to  elevate  her  in  society.  Nor  was  his 
the  only  offer  she  sacrificed  to  her  remembrance  of 
Lance.  Thus  she  lived  to  bless  the  day  which  consum¬ 
mated  his  felicity  and  her  own. 


TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK, 
WITH  A  DOG  NAMED  ALBION. 


BT  M.  G.  LEWIS. 

My  name  is  Albion,  lady  dear, 
Accept  my  service  tendered  here, 
For  know  I’ve  laid  my  plan — 

So  gentle,  kind,  and  good  to  be, 
That  in  your  favour  soon  they’ll  see 
Me  rival  Lady  Anne. 


I’ll  love  your  friend — I’ll  bite  your  foe- 
I’ll  guard  your  steps  where'er  you  go — 
Where’er  you  choose  your  seat, 

Close  to  that  spot,  I’ll  rest  reclined, 
'Twill  please  the  wise  and  good  to  find 
That  Albion's  at  your  feet. 


*  i 
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PENSHURST  PLACE. 

Penshurst  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  Tun¬ 
bridge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  and  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  parish  of  Chidingstone.  The  original  name 
of  this  place,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Textus  Roffensis,  was 
Pennesherst;  derived  from  the  Saxon  pen,  the  height 
or  top  of  anything,  and  hyrst,  a  wood.  Ancient  records 
mention  it  as  Pencestre  or  Penchester,  from  some  forti¬ 
fied  camp  or  fortress  formerly  found  there. 

Penshurst  was  anciently  the  property  of  a  family 
bearing  the  name  of  the  place.  Stephen  de  Peneshurste 
or  Penchester,  appears  to  have  possessed  it  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  This  person,  whose  monu¬ 
ment  may  still  be  seen  in  the  parish  church,  dying  with¬ 
out  issue,  the  estate  passed  to  John  de  Columber,  whose 
son  disposed  of  it  to  John  de  Pulteney,  renowned  for 
his  large  and  extensive  charities,  and  not  less  for  his 
wealth  and  magnificence.  Under  the  latter  owner,  the 
property  became  greatly  improved,  for  he  obtained  from 
the  crown  the  grant  of  free  warren,  and  other  valuable 
privileges,  with  a  licence  to  embattle  the  house  at  Pens¬ 
hurst.  This  licence  was  confirmed  by  Richard  II., 
when  afterwards,  by  marriage,  it  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  John  Devereaux.  The  estate  was  subsequently 
enjoyed  by  many  different  proprietors,  until,  on  the 
attainder  of  the  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
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At  length,  upon  the  execution  of  Sir  Ralph  Vane, 
who  had  purchased  it  for  a  very  large  sum,  Penshurst, 
by  letters  patent  of  King  Edward,  was  granted  to  Sir 
William  Sidney,  “  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,”  and 
it  is  celebrated  principally  on  account  of  thus  becoming 
the  property  and  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  illus- 
rious  house  of  Sidney,  and  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
its  most  distinguished  member,  the  memorable  Sir  Philip, 
whose  virtues  and  genius  are  the  boast  not  only  of  his 
descendants,  but  of  all  posterity. 

The  mansion  is  a  noble  building,  situate  at  the  south¬ 
east  extremity  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  park, 
immediately  adjoining  the  village  and  church.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  large  irregular  pile  of  buildings  erected  at 
various  times,  containing  a  range  of  ample  and  elegant 
apartments,  and  seeming  in  its  entire  state  to  have 
embraced  more  principles  of  comfort,  than  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  houses  of  that  description.  The  plan  (so 
far  as  plan  can  be  expected  in  a  work  the  result  of  so 
many  different  hands)  is  similar  to  that  of  most  buildings 
of  the  same  date.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
a  court  not  of  very  large  dimensions,  which  conducts 
through  a  passage  into  the  great  hall.  At  the  left-hand 
corner  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  council  chamber,  the 
state  apartments  and  the  gallery ;  to  the  right  is  the 
passage  to  the  chapel  and  lower  room  in  ordinary.  The 
hall  is  a  magnificent  room,  where  a  conqueror  of  the 
olden  time  and  his  valiant  chiefs  might  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  in  such  numbers  as  would  have  made  a  hundred 
dishes  look  but  mean,  and  yet  had  “  ample  room,  and 
verge  enough.”  The  barbarous  elegancies  of  the  modern 
time,  however,  have  stripped  it  of  all  its  appropriate 
costume.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  some,  even  in  this 
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day,  when  the  fine  old  timber  roof  was  entire,  and  when 
the  side  walls  throughout  were  covered  with  pikes, 
lances,  and  matchlocks,  while  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
stood  erect  in  frowning  dignity,  whole  rows  of  men- 
shaped  suits  of  armour;  among  which  was  a  rich  and 
gorgeous  suit,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  himself.  The  great  gate  was  wont  to  creak  on 
its  hinges  for  the  admission  of  the  stranger,  and  the 
responses  of  the  deep-toned  blood-hound  echoed  through 
the  chambers.  Then  might  we  in  imagination  have 
conjured  up  the  manly  forms  of  those  brave  and  chival¬ 
rous  knights,  braced  in  perfect  *>teel,  that  flourish  in  the 
immortal  tales  of  “  ladye  love”  and  “  courtly  hardiment.” 
Alas  !  alas !  the  charm  is  now  dissolved,  and  all  those 
sweet  associations  are  quite  obscured  by  our  modern 
miscalled  refinements,  to  the  no  small  lamentation  of 
ourselves  amongst  others.  Nor  is  this  all :  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  hall,  on  the  side  immediately  opposite  the 
door  conducting  to  the  staircase,  was  a  small  window. 
Recent  improvements  have  blocked  this  window  up.  It 
was  an  index  of  ancient  manners  that  deserved  a  better 
fate.  This  was  the  window,  in  palaces,  of  the  council- 
chamber,  or  rather  of  a  closet  annexed  to  it;  in  mansions 
of  less  dignity,  of  the  lord’s  room  of  business,  whence 
he  could  look  into  the  great  hall,  the  usual  place  of 
attendance,  and  summon  to  him  whomsoever  he  desired. 
It  was  in  this  room  that  the  council  were  sitting  (as 
represented  by  Shakspeare  in  the  play  of  Henry  the 
Eighth),  whilst  Cranmer  was  doomed  to  wait 

Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys, 

in  the  hall.  Dr.  Butts,  it  will  be  remembered,  sees  him 
there,  and  with  indignation  proceeds  to  the  council,  and 
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from  an  upper  window — this  very  important  window — 
exhibits  the  strange  sight  to  the  king. 

I’ll  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight 

I  think  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day  ; 

There,  my  lord — 

The  high  promotion  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  ; 

Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  ’mongst  pursuivants, 

Pages  and  footboys. 

These  are  pleasing  illustrations  of  ancient  manners, 
which  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  heedless  and  indiscri¬ 
minate  innovation  should  ever  obliterate.  We  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Amsinck  in  all  he  has  said  upon  this 
subject,  and  join  him  earnestly  in  the  expression  of  our 
sorrowful  regret  that  such  interesting  relics  of  by-gone 
ages  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  ;  and  we  pity  the 
taste  of  those  who  anticipate  time  in  the  destruction  of 
them.  For  our  own  part  we  love  every  trace  of  anti¬ 
quity  ;  not  with  that  ridiculous  enthusiasm  that  gropes 
into  every  hole  and  corner  for  some  new  specimen  of 
ancient  remains  and  every  day  curiosities,  but  with  that 
love  which  looks  with  filial  veneration  on  the  days  of 
our  forefathers,  and  on  everything  that  displays  the 
remnants  of  their  mariners  and  customs. 

The  park  surrounding  the  mansion  is  very  extensive ; 
but  that  tree  which  is  said  to  have  stood 

- the  sacred  mark 

Of  noble  Sidney’s  birth, 

will  be  sought  for  in  vain  amid  its  umbrageous 
tenantry, — 

That  taller  tree  which  of  a  nut  was  set 
At  his  great  birth  where  all  the  muses  met, 

and  which  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  undying  verse,  has  set 
afresh,  has  been  cut  down,  and  exists  alone  in  the 
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“  Forest”  of  rare  Ben,”  where,  in  the  words  of  Waller, 
“  it  lives  in  description,  and  looks  green  in  song.” 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  soldier,  the  scholar,  the  states¬ 
man,  and  the  poet ;  eminent  in  each ;  the  favourite  of 
Elizabeth,  the  idol  of  the  people;  possessed  alike  of 
gentle  sentiment  and  manly  daring,  was  born,  we  have 
stated,  at  Penshurst.  No  man  ever  lived  so  much 
honoured  and  so  much  loved,  and  no  man  ever  died  so 
much  regretted.  Early — very  early  in  life,  he  mani¬ 
fested  the  most  uncommon  powers,  and  subsequently, 
under  Dr.  Thornton*,  having  entered  himself  at  Christ 
Church,  by  his  assiduity  and  astonishing  mind,  produc¬ 
tive  as  well  as  acquisitive,  he  fully  confirmed  the  most 
sanguine  opinions  of  his  precocious  and  elastic  intellect. 
“  He  cultivated,”  we  are  told,  “  not  one  art  or  one 
science,  but  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences ;  his 
capacious  and  comprehensive  mind  aspiring  to  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  every  part  of  knowledge  attainable  by  human 
genius  or  industry. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt,  in  the  brief  space  we  are 
permitted  in  this  notice,  to  give  even  a  very  faint  sketch 
of  this  celebrated  man,  who  enjoyed  at  the  same  time, 
and  equally,  the  esteem  of  the  rich,  the  friendship  of  the 
wise,  and  the  admiration  of  the  poor.  It  is  said  that 
upwards  of  two  hundred  authors  have  written  in  his 
praise.  The  beauteous  Spenser  describes  him  as 

— — - the  president 

Of  nobleness  and  chivalree  : 

and  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Philip’s  father  to  his  second  son 

*  This  amiable  divine  had  it  recorded  upon  his  tomb  that  lie  was  “  the 
Tutor  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Lord  Brooke  also  had  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  placed  on  his  grave.  “  Fulke  Grevillc,  servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth , 
counsellor  to  King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 
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Robert,  the  following  passage  is  to  be  found ;  a  passage 
which  may  with  greater  authority  be  quoted,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  feeling  of  the  father,  as  it  is  by  far  the 
most  moderate  of  all  accounts  of  him.  “  In  truth  I 
speak  it  without  flattery  of  him  or  myself;  he  hath  the 
most  virtues  that  ever  I  found  in  any  man.  I  saw  him 
not  these  six  months,  little  to  my  comfort.  You  may 
hear  from  him  with  more  ease  than  from  me.  In  your 
travels,  these  documents  I  will  give  you  not  as  mine, 
but  his  practices.  Seek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of 
every  prince,  court,  and  city  that  you  pass  through. 
Address  yourself  to  the  company  to  learn  this  of  the 
older  sort,  and  yet  neglect  not  the  younger.  By  the 
one  you  shall  gather  learning',  wisdom,  and  knowledge ; 
by  the  other,  acquaintance,  languages  and  exercise. 
Once  again,  I  say,  imitate  him.” 

The  literary  merits  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  are  very 
highly  esteemed.  His  Arcadia,  being  written  at 
the  house  and  chiefly  in  the  presence  of  his  sister  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  is  called  “  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke’s  Arcadia.”  Some  misunderstanding, — we 
believe  at  court, — caused  him  to  retire  into  the  country 
for  a  while,  and  to  the  leisure  hours  thus  afforded  him 
we  may  return  our  acknowledgments  for  this  production. 
It  has  been  stated,  and  upon  no  less  authority  than  that 
of  Ben  Jonson,  which  is  recorded  in  his  conversations 
with  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  that  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  intention  with  respect  to  the  “  Arcadia,”  had 
he  fortunately  survived,  was  totally  to  have  changed 
the  subject,  by  celebrating  the  prowess  and  military 
deeds  of  King  Arthur.  Be  that  as  it  may,  “  that  charm 
of  ages,”  as  Dr.  Young  calls  it,  will  not  be  read  the  less, 
or  be  less  admired  on  that  account.  “  The  Defence  of 
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Poetry”  has  received  the  unqualified  approbation  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  times.  Unqualified !  No !  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
lifted  up  his  critical  voice  in  disparagement  of  it;  but 
we  rather  suspect  it  was  more  to  exhibit  such  ingenuity 
and  power  as  he  happened  to  possess,  than  to  manifest 
any  sincere  indifference  which  he  really  entertained  to 
its  beauties.  That  strange  old  prose-poet,  George 
Wither,  has  the  following  lines  upon  this  work  : — 

This  in  defence  of  poetry  to  say 
I  am  compell’d,  because  that  at  this  day, 

Weakness  and  ignorance  have  wrong’d  it  sore  ; 

But  what  need  any  man  thereon  speak  more 
Than  divine  Sidney  hath  already  done  ? 

For  whom  (though  he  deceased  ere  I  begun) 

I  have  oft  sighed  and  bewailed  my  fate, 

That  brought  me  forth  so  many  years  too  late 
To  view  that  worthy. 


“  Astrophel  and  Stella,”  “The  Lady  of  May,”  and 
“  Miscellaneous  Poems,”  complete  his  writings.  A 
sonnet  from  the  latter  may  furnish  probably  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  style. 


Thou  blind  man’s  mark  !  thou  fool’s  self-chosen  snare, 
Fond  fancies’  scum,  and  dregs  of  scatter’d  thought, 
Band  of  all  evils  ;  cradle  of  causeless  care  ; 

Thou  web  of  will,  whose  end  is  never  wrought : 
Desire  !  Desire !  I  have  too  dearly  bought 
With  price  of  mangled  mind,  thy  worthless  ware; 

Too  long,  too  long,  asleep  thou  hast  me  brought, 
Who  shouldst  my  mind  to  other  things  prepare  ; 

But  yet  in  vain  thou  hast  my  ruin  sought ; 

In  vain  thou  mad’st  me  to  vain  things  aspire ; 

In  vain  thou  kindlest  all  thy  fumy  fire. 

For  virtue  hath  this  better  lesson  taught, 

Within  myself  to  seek  my  only  hire, 

Desiring  nought  but  how  to  kill  desire. 
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From  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  poet,  Sir  Philip  was 
now  summoned  to  stir  amid  the  fury  and  riot  of  the 
field ;  and,  foremost  in  the  battle,  was  struck  in  the 
thigh  as  for  the  third  time  he  was  charging  the  enemy 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Being  borne  from  the  field, 
and  parched  with  loss  of  blood  (the  story  is  somewhat 
musty,  but  we  cannot  forbear  re-relating  it),  he  called 
for  some  water,  which  was  brought  him.  As  he  was 
lifting  it  to  his  lips,  he  observed  a  poor  soldier  carried 
along  severely  wounded,  who  cast  an  anxious  longing 
look  upon  the  bottle.  Sir  Philip  instantly  withdrew  it 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  fellow 
with  these  words  :  “  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than 

mine.”  This  last  act  of  his  life  was  characteristic  of  the 
whole  of  it,  and  neither  Spenser’s  pen  nor  West’s  pencil 
could  add  a  thought  or  shade  to  that  memory  which 
history  awards  him. 

The  celebrated  republican  Algernon  Sidney,  was  of 
the  same  family,  and  during  the  government  both  of  the 
Protector  and  his  son  Richard,  lived  in  retirement  at 
Penshurst,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  his 
“  Discourses  on  Government.”  Subsequently,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment  of  commissioner  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  while  engaged 
in  this  embassy,  the  Restoration  took  place.  His  exile 
and  death  on  the  scaffold  are  so  well  known  to  every 
English  reader,  that  an  account  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  could  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  piece  of  impertinent  supererogation. 

Thus  associated  with  two  great  names,  conspicuous  in 
history,  Penshurst  possesses  an  almost  sacred  claim  to 
our  reverence.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  sister 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
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used  to  delight  in  its  mazy  walks  and  twilight  stillness. 
This  lady  lies  immortalised  in  the  verse  of  Jonson.  The 
following  admired  epitaph  was  designed  for  an  inscription 
on  her  tomb,  and  written  by  that  great  poet. 

Underneath  this  sable  herse, 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse  ; 

Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

Death,  ere  thou  hast  kill’d  another, 

Pair,  and  learn’d,  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 


SONNET  FROM  PETRARCH. 

From  what  pure  vein,  love,  didst  thou  delve  the  gold 
To  form  those  twin  bright  tresses  ?  from  what  thorn 
Those  roses  pluck  ?  that  snow  so  pure,  so  cold, 

On  what  Alps  find,  my  loved  one  to  adorn  ? 

Where  gav’st  thou  life  to  smiles  inanimate, 

Promethean  Godhead  !  kindling  with  stol’n  fire 
Pearls  set  in  coral  ?  Beauty’s  whole  attire 
Which  diadems  her  brows  with  more  than  royal  state. 

What  winged  angels’  harps  or  seraphs’  lyres 
Taught  their  blest  music  to  her  gentle  tongue  ? 

And,  say,  what  distant  orb  in  ether  hung 
Supplied  her  bright  eyes  with  those  magic  fires, 

Whose  flash  arouses  war  and  peace  by  turns, 

Chills  and  inflames  at  once,  freezes  and  burns  ? 
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By  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  B.D. 

O,  ’tis  the  curse  of  love,  and  still  approv’d, 

When  women  cannot  love,  where  they’re  belov'd. 

Shakspeihf.. 

I  was  born  in  Norway,  of  lordly  lineage,  and  to  more 
than  a  competency.  I  was  the  only  survivor  of  eleven 
children,  and  was  consequently  indulged  with  that  foolish 
disregard  to  futurity  which  so  often  brings  a  blight  upon 
our  manhood,  after  it  has  quenched  the  sportive  happi¬ 
ness  of  infancy.  I  was  naturally  reserved  and  saturnine, 
and  frequently  the  prey  of  a  gloomy  enthusiasm  which, 
like  the  hidden  fires  of  a  volcano,  effervesced  unseen 
within  me,  when  all  was  calm  without.  The  rigid 
muscles  of  the  countenance  betrayed  not  the  fierce  con¬ 
flict  of  the  spirit.  Though  of  a  strange,  unsocial  temper, 
I  was  nevertheless  timid  to  excess,  and  alive  to  the 
acutest  feelings  of  sensibility.  Abstraction  was  the 
atmosphere  in  which  my  spirit  delighted  to  expatiate — 
here  alone  it  found  its  home — here  alone  it  seemed  to 
“  live  and  move  and  have  its  being.”  I  was  shunned 
by  my  companions  on  account  of  the  repulsive  aspect 
with  which  I  generally  greeted  them,  though  at  the 
moment  that  they  were  shrinking  from  my  presence 
with  an  almost  instinctive  loathing,  my  bosom  was  fre¬ 
quently  overflowing  with  the  very  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  towards  them.  Alas  !  how  was  I  misunderstood  ! 
my  heart  was  a  “  sealed  book  and  because  my  coun¬ 
tenance  too  sternly  told  that  its  “  secrets  were  hid,”  no 
volume  of  “  black  magic”  could  be  more  fearfully  mis- 
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trusted  by  my  mercurial  but  suspicious  compeers.  How 
rash  does  such  a  conclusion  frequently  prove  !  No 
mortal  eye  can  penetrate  the  secret  repository  of  another’s 
bosom,  yet  my  sombre  lineaments  were  read  as  the  index 
of  mine,  though  they  were  really  most  faithless  inter¬ 
preters. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  about  two  and  twenty, 
leaving  me  the  possession  of  a  tolerably  good  estate. 
My  paternal  abode  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  a  vast  forest  upon  the  borders  of  an  oozy  lake,  from 
which  a  moat  that  surrounded  the  walls  was  constantly 
filled.  This  was  a  seclusion  which  suited  well  with  the 
natural  austerity  of  my  taste.  I  was  fond  of  contem¬ 
plating  nature  in  her  most  terrific  sublimities,  and  here 
[  was  not  without  the  opportunity.  I  had  seen  the 
pine-tree  shivered  by  the  lightning — I  had  beheld  the 
rock  riven  by  the  thunderbolt — I  had  felt  the  shock  of 
the  earthquake,  and  witnessed  the  mighty  crash  of  the 
avalanche.  I  had  heard  the  unearthly  roar  of  the  mael¬ 
strom,  and  seen  the  vessel  whirled  into  its  foaming 
vortex,  where  the  shriek  of  death  was  drowned  in  the 
fierce  hiss  of  the  whirlpool ; — so  that  my  mind  was 
braced  alike  against  the  accidents  of  time  and  circum¬ 
stance — the  contingencies  of  climate  or  of  locality. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst 
of  a  Norwegian  forest,  almost  excluded  from  human 
intercourse.  This,  however,  was  not  to  me  a  matter  of 
regret.  I  loved  occupation,  and  therefore  time  never 
encumbered  me  with  a  sad  burthen  of  unoccupied 
moments.  My  favourite  employment  was  sculpture,  of 
which  I  was  extremely  fond,  and  in  which  I  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  excel.  From  a  child  I  had  manifested  an 
extraordinary  predilection  for  this  art;  and  my  parents, 
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in  order  to  gratify  my  ambition  of  distinction  as  a 
sculptor,  sent  me  to  Rome,  where  I  studied  all  the 
finest  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  My  pro¬ 
gress  in  improvement  was  rapid,  and  I  was  flattered  by 
the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  the  period.  Before  I  had  attained  the  age  of  one- 
and-twenty,  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  at 
Rome,  and  my  works  were  already  talked  of  as  those  of 
a  young  man  likely  to  do  honour  to  his  age  and  country. 
I  returned  to  Norway  “  with  all  my  budding  honours 
thick  upon  me,”  but  was,  nevertheless,  not  happy. 
There  was  a  vacuum  in  my  mind  which  I  could  not  fill 
up — a  longing  after  something  that  I  could  not  realise. 
Being  of  a  dreamy  and  ardent  turn  of  mind,  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  a  Utopian  state  of  happiness,  which 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  I  could  ever  see 
fulfilled. 

My  mother  died  soon  after  my  return  from  Rome, 
and  I  felt  myself  at  once  to  be  a  solitary  being  cast  upon 
the  wide  world,  without  a  human  creature  either  to  claim 
my  sympathies,  or  to  fix  my  affections.  I  have  said  that 
my  sensibility  was  strong,  and  easily  excited.  There 
was  a  tenderness  in  my  nature  which  perpetually  sought 
to  exhibit  itself ;  and  I  was  therefore  anxious  to  unite 
my  destiny  with  that  of  some  woman  who  should  fix 
and  concentrate  it,  making  my  tree  of  life  to  blossom 
and  shed  its  fruits  round  my  domestic  hearth ;  who  should 
share  alike  in  my  hopes  and  disappointments,  and  cast 
the  sweets  of  domestic  joy  among  those  bitters  with  which 
the  cup  of  my  existence  had,  as  I  thought,  so  lavishly 
overflowed.  I,  however,  met  no  such  object.  I  had 
seen  many  clever,  many  accomplished,  many  handsome 
women;  but  there  were  such  failings  in  all  that  I  could 
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attach  myself  to  none.  I  had,  moreover,  a  sort  of  mi¬ 
croscopic  fastidiousness  which  magnified  every  little 
imperfection  into  a  grievous  deformity.  I  was,  besides, 
so  constitutionally  bashful,  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
make  known  my  feelings,  even  had  they  been  attracted 
to  any  one ;  and  the  bitter  consciousness  of  this  infirmity 
caused  me  to  examine  the  qualities  of  every  woman  who 
happened  to  come  within  the  influence  of  my  splenetic 
scrutiny  with  a  warped  and  cankered  judgment.  I  at 
length  persuaded  myself  that  I  hated  the  sex,  because  I 
had  neither  the  courage  to  “tell  my  love,”  nor  the 
stoicism  to 

Sit  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 

Smiling  at  grief. 

My  mind,  however,  so  constantly  dwelt  with  a  morbid 
regret  upon  the  disappointment  I  was  doomed  to  undergo 
in  not  meeting  with  a  woman  of  congenial  feelings,  who 
might  share  my  sorrow  and  promote  my  joys,  that  the 
reaction  of  melancholy  caused  it  to  be  at  length  per¬ 
petually  haunted  by  a  vision,  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
physical  and  moral  beauty.  This  “faultless  monster 
which  the  world  ne’er  saw,”  I  longed  to  behold  embodied, 
with  a  fervency  beyond  the  power  of  description  to 
pourtray.  It  bore  such  a  palpable  aspect  to  the  mind’s 
eye,  that  I  almost  fancied  it  a  part  of  myself,  and  seemed 
to  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  this  visionary  perfection. 
It  was  perpetually  before  me,  both  in  my  dreams  and 
during  my  waking,  and  at  length  assumed  a  “local 
habitation,  so  definite  and  tangible,  that  it  appeared  as 
if  I  could  feel  the  pressure  of  its  impassive  members, 
and  hear  the  sweet  cadence  of  its  imaginary  utterance. 
I  at  length  all  but  persuaded  myself  of  its  identity,  and 
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that  this  shadowy  creation,  which  had  been  so  long  the 
companion  of  my  slumbering  and  waking  thoughts,  was 
the  object  destined  to  shed  a  gleam  of  glory  on  my  path, 
that  should  light  me  to  the  goal  of  happiness.  With 
this  feeling,  I  commenced  a  statue  of  a  virgin,  and 
laboured  incessantly  until  I  had  shaped  the  block  into 
form  and  beauty.  The  vision  by  which  my  mind  was 
so  constantly  occupied  was  the  model  after  which  I 
wrought,  and  its  exact  form  and  lineaments  were  even¬ 
tually  transferred  to  the  marble.  As  the  work  grew 
under  my  hands,  my  “  murkiness  of  mind”  gradually 
gave  way  to  more  pleasing  emotions  ;  and  I  acquired  by 
degrees  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  astonished  all  who 
were  familiar  with  my  natural  disposition.  The  vision 
became  fainter  and  fainter  upon  my  mind  in  proportion 
as  the  statue  assumed  its  likeness ;  and  by  the  time  this 
was  finished,  had  faded  before  the  reality  into  which  my 
labours  had  embodied  it.  Everyone  who  saw  my  statue 
was  struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  grace 
and  beauty  which  it  displayed.  I  confess  I  was  myself 
surprised  at  the  surpassing  excellence  of  my  own  work. 
The  statue  was  perfect.  A  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles 
might  have  envied  my  success.  I  had  draped  it  in  a 
light  flowing  vest,  that  loosely  covered  the  figure, 
leaving  only  the  neck,  arms,  and  feet  bare,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicating  the  beautiful  contour  of  the  frame  and 
limbs.  Shall  I  confess  my  weakness  ?  I  actually  fell 
in  love  with  my  own  work. 

We  have  our  moral  as  well  as  our  physical  idio¬ 
syncrasies,  and  the  singular  peculiarity  in  my  moral 
constitution  was  here  most  marvellously  developed.  I 
had  seen  no  living  being  who  realised  those  severe  ideas 
of  beauty  which  I  had  perfected  in  the  object  before  me. 
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I  looked  upon  it  in  the  abstraction  of  absorbed  delight ; 
the  whole  world  seemed  shut  out  from  my  thoughts; 
the  beautiful  marble  was  my  paradise;  but  when  my 
thoughts  reverted  from  vague  fantasies  to  stern  realities, 
I  gazed  upon  the  statue  only  to  sigh  that  it  had  no  feel- 
ings  germane  with  mine.  Though  beautiful  as  imagina¬ 
tion  could  represent,  it  stood  before  me  fixed  upon  a 
pedestal,  unconscious,  mute,  and  rigid,  while  to  me  it 
was  a  bitter  agony  to  think  it  did  not  live.  How  did  I 
wish  for  the  enchanter’s  art  that  I  might  cause  it  to  start 
into  life,  to  imprint  its  warm  kisses  on  my  lips — to  breathe 
the  holiest  vows  of  love  into  my  ear;  that  I  might 
lead  it  blooming  in  vital  beauty  to  the  altar,  and  unite 
my  destiny  with  living  perfection.  I  had  never,  as  I 
have  before  said,  felt  courage  sufficient  to  make  my  pro¬ 
fessions  of  love  to  any  woman,  though  I  had  frequently 
and  ardently  wished  to  be  married,  as  celibacy  was  my 
aversion ;  yet  my  invincible  timidity  invariably  withheld 
me  from  making  the  declaration.  Had  the  marble  which 
I  had  so  successfully  endowed  with  symmetry  and  beauty 
been  endued  also  with  motion  and  intelligence,  I  was 
confident,  that,  in  spite  of  my  natural  timidity,  I  should 
have  felt  less  awed  in  making  such  an  avowal  to  the 
object  of  my  own  creation,  than  I  had  felt  towards  those 
beauties  whom  I  so  frequently  met  before  my  return 
from  the  great  theatre  of  art.  Not  a  day  passed  over 
my  head  without  my  doing  something  to  the  statue,  so 
that  it  appeared  to  advance  in  perfection  with  every 
succeeding  morrow.  It  was  stamped  upon  my  memory 
with  an  impression,  so  vivid  and  indelible,  that  every 
other  object  faded  before  it,  like  the  early  mists  upon 
the  hills  before  the  rising  of  the  summer  sun.  I  again 
became  wretched.  The  void  in  my  existence  seemed  to 
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extend,  and  a  distressing  inanity  of  mind  daily  added  to 
my  morose  and  selfish  melancholy.  I  sought  not  to  be 
comforted.  I  shunned  consolation  with  a  savage  deter¬ 
mination  to  endure,  as  if  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
heroism  in  giving  way  in  silence  and  in  secret  to  my 
own  fierce  bitterness  of  spirit.  I  had  no  voice  for  joy— 
the  world  was  my  dungeon,  in  which  I  was  surrounded 
by  evils  which  appeared  as  if  armed  with  so  many  flaming 
swords  to  keep  me  from  the  paradise  of  enjoyment.  I 
seemed  to  bear  within  me  a  principle  of  self-torment,  so 
that  every  thing  I  did  stagnated,  as  it  were,  my  milk  of 
human  kindness,  into 

- gall  and  bitterness  of  soul. 

One  evening,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  after  tossing 
for  some  time  in  feverish  anxiety  upon  my  bed,  I  rose 
and  sought  my  studio,  in  order  to  abate  the  turbulence 
of  my  thoughts,  by  indulging  in  a  gaze  at  the  mute  but 
lovely  object  of  my  romantic  adoration.  The  moon 
shone  bright  and  unclouded,  through  a  large  oriel,  and 
cast  its  broad  beams  to  the  extremity  of  the  apartment. 
Every  object  was  clearly  distinct,  and  nothing  but  the 
shrill  hum  of  the  gnat  interrupted  the  stillness  of  a 
summer  midnight.  I  threw  myself  into  a  large  easy 
chair,  wdiere  I  was  accustomed  to  rest  myself  during  the 
intervals  of  suspension  from  my  labours  at  the  marble. 
The  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour — the  subdued  brightness 
of  the  moonlight — the  associations  of  peace  and  repose, 
so  natural  to  such  a  scene  and  such  a  time,  threw  a  calm 
over  my  senses,  to  which  they  had  been  some  time  a 
stranger.  I  looked  upon  the  statue  with  feelings  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  trace  whether  disappointment  or 
delight  was  predominant.  The  moonbeams  fell  upon 
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the  white  and  polished  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  half  the 
face  was  illuminated  while  the  other  half  was  in  shadow. 
I  gazed  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  painful  abstraction. 
On  a  sudden  the  chamber  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a 
light  vapoury  mist,  which  gradually  lulled  my  senses 
into  a  state  of  languid  quiescence.  There  appeared  to 
be  cast  around  everything  that  sort  of  visionary  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  which  we  are  sensible  when  we  look  at 
remote  objects,  through  the  first  faint  shadows  of  summer 
twilight.  The  rigidity  of  my  feelings  soon  relaxed, 
and  I  felt  for  the  moment  a  quiet  transport  of  mind 
and  heart  altogether  unaccountable.  I  kept  my 
eyes  upon  the  statue  until  at  length  it  appeared  to 
vibrate  upon  the  pedestal.  The  folds  of  the  drapery 
seemed  to  be  raised  by  the  calm  night  air  that  was 
admitted  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  window.  I 
fancied  it  must  be  an  illusion — it  was  too  transporting 
for  reality — I  fixed  my  eyes  more  intently  upon  the 
beautiful  object  before  me.  The  movements  were  re¬ 
peated— the  eyelids,  upon  which  the  moonbeams  now 
directly  fell,  closed  for  an  instant,  the  lips  separated  and 
relaxed  into  a  smile.  I  was  absorbed  in  breathless 
wonder,  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  I  beheld 
the  figure  step  from  the  pedestal  upon  the  platform  on 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  work,  and  majestically  de¬ 
scend  the  steps  attached  to  it,  for  my  more  con¬ 
venient  ascent  and  descent  during  the  progress  of  my 
labours. 

The  statue  stood  a  breathing  object  before  me.  I 
started  from  my  chair  and  seized  its  hand.  The  warmth 
of  life  however  seemed  not  to  be  there,  for  though  the 
flexibility  natural  to  human  flesh  was  evident  to  the 
touch,  there  was  nevertheless  a  marble  coldness  which 
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struck  a  sudden  chill  at  my  heart.  The  eye  sparkled 
with  light  and  life,  but  it  emitted  only  its  own  natural 
lustre,  not  that  sweetly  reflected  light  which  comes  from 
the  ardent  sord  through  the  eyes,  its  most  eloquent 
interpreters.  There  was  no  expression  of  sympathy — 
no  glance  of  feeling — no  trait  of  endearing  humanity; — 
all  was  cold,  inflexible  and  repulsive.  I  was  abashed  and 
distressed.  In  an  agony  of  disappointment  I  drew  the 
lovely  creature  more  directly  into  the  moonlight.  I  had 
almost  distrusted  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  but  without 
cause.  I  contemplated  no  longer  the  senseless  marble 
to  which  my  own  hands  had  imparted  form  and  beauty, 
but  an  animated  creature  surpassing  the  loveliness  of 
mortality.  There  was  no  “  unreal  mockery  ”  before  me. 
The  breath  came  quick  and  audible  from  lips  over  which 
it  threw  a  perfume  that  made  the  atmosphere  around  her 
redolent  of  Heaven’s  own  fragrance.  I  breathed  my 
vows  of  impassioned,  yet  most  holy,  love  into  her  ear; — 
they  were  listened  to,  but  not  answered  ;  they  produced 
no  more  impression  than  the  transient  shower  upon  the 
arid  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  moonbeam  upon  the 
frost-bound  waters.  I  again  grasped  her  hand, — it 
returned  not  the  pressure  of  mine.  I  clasped  her  fer¬ 
vently  to  my  heart — I  felt  no  responsive  throb,  while  the 
heavy  drooping  eye-lid  was  but  too  faithful  an  interpreter 
of  the  insensibility  which  reigned  within  her  fair  but 
stony  bosom.  She  was  painfully  indifferent  to  every¬ 
thing  around  her.  In  a  wild  transport  of  anguish,  I 
again  embraced  her;  the  slow  pulsation  of  her  heart 
beat  heavy  and  regular  against  mine,  which  palpitated 
with  a  violence  that  all  but  deprived  me  of  utterance.  I 
was  nearly  suffocated  by  conflicting  passions.  Vainlv 
did  I  implore  a  return  of  my  affection.  My  appeal  was 
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unheeded.  She  averted  her  eye  —no  flush  of  repressed 
emotion  overspread  her  cheek — she  was  calm  and  unim¬ 
passioned  ;  I  found,  to  my  inexpressible  anguish,  that 
within  the  beautiful  casket  before  me,  no  jewel  was 
enshrined.  The  body  was  perfect,  but  the  soul  was 
wanting. 

How  bitterly  did  I  curse  my  folly  for  the  unhallowed 
wish  that  the  work  of  my  own  vain  hands  should  be 
endued  with  life  !  I  nevertheless  could  not  stifle  the 
longing  which  I  felt  to  inspire  her  with  the  same  feelings 
by  which  my  own  sensitive  spirit  was  overborne.  I 
still  turned  to  her  in  earnest  supplication,  yet  the  calm 
expression  of  her  countenance  remained  undisturbed. 
Like  the  flawless  crystal,  that  countenance  was  perfect 
in  its  own  superficial  brightness,  but  reflected  no  hues 
of  beauty  from  within,  \  ainlydid  I  implore  a  return 
of  affection — my  appeals  were  unheeded — her  eye  neither 
drooped  nor  brightened.  Alas  !  I  saw  that  she  lived 
indeed,  but  she  was  living  marble.  I  turned  from  her 
with  an  emotion  of  unrepressed  agony,  yet  could  not 
long  withhold  my  sight  from  an  object  upon  which  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  gaze  with  such  ardent  delight. 
The  moonbeams  still  fell  upon  her  exquisitely  moulded 
lineaments,  while  her  glossy  flaxen  hair  was  slightly 
raised  by  the  gentle  airs  which  undulated  through  the 
apartment,  and  spread  in  graceful  freedom  upon  her 
shoulders.  I  again  took  her  hand ;  there  was  however 
no  sign  of  sensibility  in  her  placid  features  which  told 
that  such  pressure  was  welcome  to  her  heart.  She 
looked,  if  possible,  only  the  more  quiet  and  passionless. 
I  was  more  miserable  than  ever.  It  is  impossible  to 
define  my  sensations.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  living  volcano 
about  to  be  consumed  by  the  fires  which  raged  unseen 
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within  my  bosom.  What  a  wretch  did  I  stand  to  my 
own  contemplation  !  The  fondest  dream  of  my  imagi¬ 
nation  had  been  realised,  and  I  was  still  unhappy.  I 
beheld  that  object  who  had  for  months  absorbed  my 
thoughts,  living  before  me,  and  in  “  form  as  palpable  ” 
as  my  own — the  passive  creature  of  my  will;  yet  misery 
clung  around  my  heart  with  renewed  pertinacity. 

“  Canst  thou  not  love  me?”  I  cried,  with  frantic 
emotion. 

I  might  as  well  have  breathed  my  appeal  to  the  winds; 
she  coldly  smiled,  while  her  imperturbable  placidity  of 
expression  gave  a  silent  answer  to  my  question  more  posi¬ 
tive  than  language — it  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  dropped 
her  hand,  darted  like  a  maniac  from  the  blighting  coldness 
of  her  aspect,  and  laid  my  forehead  upon  a  marble  slab 
which  stood  in  a  dark  recess  of  the  chamber.  My  eyes 
flashed  fire — my  brain  reeled — the  hot  blood  seemed  to 
flow  in  lava  floods  to  my  heart — my  sensations  were  too 
strong  for  endurance,  and  starting  from  my  recumbent 
position,  I  rushed  once  more  into  the  full  glare  of  the 
moonlight.  The  object  of  my  idolatry  stood  calm  and 
insensible  as  before.  My  agonies  made  not  the  slightest 
impression  upon  her.  The  smile  still  played  around  her 
delicate  lips,  and  the  lid  drooped  languidly  over  her  light 
azure  eye,  indicating  an  utter  callousness  of  sympathy, 
absolutely  distracting  to  one  so  impassioned  as  I  was.  I 
was  excited  almost  to  madness.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
braved  perdition — as  if  I  could  have  gnawed  my  own 
heart.  These  agonies  of  mind  were  appalling.  I  became 
sensible,  but  too  late,  that  the  idol  of  my  adoration  was 
only  a  living  creation  from  the  quarry  ;  the  coldness,  the 
insensibility  of  the  material  was  in  it,  but  none  of  the 
warmth,  the  softness,  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  woman’s 
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nature.  No  !  there  was  indeed  physical  beauty,  but 
moral  deformity ;  for  what  short  of  Omnipotence  could 
give  existence  to  moral  beauty.  How  could  the  work  of 
imperfection  be  otherwise  than  imperfect !  and  I  was 
punished,  bitterly  punished,  for  ever  having-  framed  so 
unhallowed  a  wish  as  to  behold  a  mere  mortal  creation 
endowed  with  life  and  consciousness.  The  hand  of 
omnipotent  Vengeance  was  upon  me,  and  I  was  severely 
expiating  my  presumption ;  I  was,  in  truth,  paying  the 
Promethean  penalty.  My  agonies  were  but  too  visible 
in  my  convulsed  frame  and  agitated  features,  and  yet  the 
object  of  my  mad  love  moved  not  a  muscle  of  her  inflex¬ 
ible  countenance.  I  cursed  her  in  my  soul ;  but  my 
tongue  seemed  paralysed  when  I  attempted  to  give 
utterance  to  the  dreadful  malediction.  I  once  more 
grasped  her  hand  convulsively — I  again  pressed  her  to 
my  bosom  ; — the  same  chilly  grasp  met  mine — the  same 
dull  measured  pulsation  responded  to  the  ardent  throb- 
bings  of  my  fevered  heart.  She  permitted  my  embrace, 
but  returned  it  not.  Being  at  length  excited  to  a  pitch 
of  positive  frenzy,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  I  imprecated  a  curse  upon  the  unfeeling  cause  of 
both.  The  curse  was  loud  and  bitter.  On  the  instant 
a  flash  of  lightning  filled  the  chamber,  followed  by  a 
tremendous  peal  of  thunder.  The  house  was  rocked  to 
the  very  foundation.  The  statue  retreated  majestically 
towards  the  platform,  slowly  ascended,  resumed  its  place 
upon  the  pedestal; — its  features  became  fixed— the  eye¬ 
lids  remained  stationary — the  orbs  became  dim  and 
colourless — and  the  whole  figure  gradually  stiffened 
again  into  marble.  Another  deafening  peal  of  thunder 
followed,  and— I  awoke.  I  am  now  sixty-five  and  a 
bachelor. 
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The  precise  time  when  or  by  whom  the  appellation  of 
Erskine  was  first  assumed  cannot  be  shown,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  derived  from  the  barony  of  Erskine 
in  Renfrewshire,  and  thus  as  a  local  surname  bears  the 
stamp  of  antiquity.  Mention  of  this  noble  house  first 
appears  in  the  time  of  Alexander  II,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  whose  reign, 

Henry  de  Erskine  witnessed  the  gift  which  Amalek, 
brother  of  Maldwin,  Earl  of  Lennox,  made  to  the 
Canons  of  Paisly,  of  the  patronage  of  the  church  of 
Rosemeth,  with  the  titles  thereunto  belonging. 

Sir  John  he  Erskine,  his  son  and  successor,  like¬ 
wise  witnessed  a  donation  made  by  Walter  Steward, 
Earl  of  Menteith,  to  the  Abbot  of  Paisly.  The  grandson 
of  this  Sir  John,  Sir  William  Erskine,  a  strenuous 
asserter  of  the  right  of  Robert  Bruce,  joined,  in  1322, 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  Sir  James  Douglas  in  an 
expedition  into  England,  where  his  gallant  behaviour 
procured  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  other 
marks  of  the  royal  favour.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Sir  Robert  Erskine,  whose  son  and  successor, 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  espoused  for  his  second  wife 
Janet  Keith,  only  child  of  Sir  Edward  Keith,  Mareschal 
of  Scotland,  and  great  grand- daughter  of  Gratney  Marr, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Marr.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son, 

Sir  Robert  Erskine,  of  Erskine,  who  upon  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Marr,  in  1436,  laid  claim  to 
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that  earldom  in  right  of  his  mother.  His  claim,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  a  plea  with  the  crown,  which  was  not 
determined  at  his  decease  in  1453.  His  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor, 

Thomas  Erskine,  prosecuted  with  vigour  his  father’s 
pretensions  to  the  earldom,  but  having  the  powerful 
party  of  the  court  for  his  opponents,  a  decree  was  given 
against  him  in  parliament  on  the  5th  November  1457. 
In  the  following  year  he  had  a  charter,  to  Thomas, 
Lord  Erskine,  of  the  lands  of  Dalnotter  in  Lennox. 
He  left  a  son  and  successor, 

Alexander,  second  Lord  Erskine,  governor  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Castle  in  the  reign  of  King  James  IV,  and  a  privy 
councillor  to  that  prince.  He  died  in  1510,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

Robert,  third  Lord  Erskine,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  9th  September  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son, 

John,  fourth  Lord  Erskine.  This  nobleman  married 
Lady  Margaret  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald, 
second  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  dying  in  1552,  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son, 

John,  fifth  Lord  Erskine,  a  distinguished  statesman  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1505,  he  renewed  the 
claim  of  his  family  to  the  Earldom  of  Marr,  and  having- 
made  a  fair  title  through  a  long  deduced  pedigree,  his 
pretensions  were  allowed,  and  ratified  by  parliament. 
In  1571,  upon  the  death  of  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
the  Earl  of  Marr  was,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
King’s  party,  chosen  Regent  of  Scotland  in  the  room 
of  that  nobleman.  This  high  office  he  held  but  thirteen 
months,  when  dying  the  28th  October  1572,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  only  son, 

John,  of  right  seventh  Earl  of  Marr,  of  the  Erskine 
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race.  On  the  27th  March  1604  he  obtained  from 
James  VI.  the  munificent  grant  of  all  the  lands,  baronies, 
&e.  which  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Inchmahomo,  and  the 
Abbeys  of  Dryburgh  and  Kambuskenneth,  all  erected 
and  incorporated  into  a  free  Lordship  and  Barony,  to  be 
called  the  Lordship  of  Cardross,  which  was  confirmed  by 
actof  Parliament,  passed  19th  July  1606,  conferring  upon 
the  earl  the  honour  and  precedency  of  a  Lord  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  Baron  Cardross.  And  by  a  subsequent  charter, 
10th  June  1610,  he  acquired  the  right  of  assigning  the 
said  Barony  to  whomsoever  he  thought  proper.  He  had 
likewise  a  charter,  on  his  own  resignation,  of  the  Earl¬ 
dom  of  Marr,  Lordships  of  Strathdown,  Strathdee, 
Garioch,  Alloa,  See.;  the  inheritable  offices  of  Captain  of 
the  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  Sheriff  of  the  Shire  thereof, 
&c.  &c.,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  erecting  the  whole 
into  the  Earldom  of  Marr,  3rd  February  1620.  The 
Earl  married  first,  Anne,  second  daughter  of  David, 
second  Lord  Drummond,  and  had  an  only  son,  James, 
his  successor  in  the  Earldom  of  Marr.  He  espoused, 
secondly,  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  second  daughter  of 
Esme,  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  had,  with  other  issue, 
James  Erskine,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Marr, 
having  espoused  Mary,  Countess  of  Buchan,  became 
sixth  Earl  of  Buchan  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  whose 
resignation  he  obtained  a  charter  of  the  Earldom  to  him, 
and  Mary,  Countess  of  Buchan,  his  wife,  remainder  to 
the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies,  which  failing,  to  the 
nearest  lawful  heirs  male,  and  assigns  of  the  said  sixth 
Earl.  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
Charles  I,  and  resided  much  in  England,  where  he  died 
in  1640,  having  survived  his  Countess  twelve  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

James,  seventh  Earl,  who  died  in  1664,  and  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  his  only  son  William,  eighth  Earl,  on  whose 
death  in  1695,  the  issue  male  of  James  and  Mary,  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Buchan,  became  extinct.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  however,  of  a  deed  of  entail,  executed  in  1677 
by  the  last  Earl, 

David,  fourth  Lord  Cardross,  succeeded  as  ninth 
Earl  of  Buchan.  This  nobleman  dying  in  1745,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  David,  tenth  Earl,  who 
left,  with  other  issue,  three  sons;  David  Stewart,  his 
successor ;  Henry,  an  eminent  Scottish  barrister,  father 
of  Henry  David,  present  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  and 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Erskine,  who  having 
served  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  devoted  at  length  his 
talents  to  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1777. 
Gifted  with  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  Mr.  Erskine 
attained  at  once  the  summit  of  his  profession  as  an 
advocate;  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  1806, 
when  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  8th  April,  in  the 
same  year,  as  Baron  Erskine  of  Restormel  Castle.  His 
lordship  died  17th  Nov.  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son, 

David  Montagu,  present  peer,  who  in  1800  espoused 
Frances,  daughter  of  General  Cadwallader  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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BY  CHARLES  WHITEHEAD,  ESQ. 

The  establishment  for  young  gentlemen,  superin¬ 
tended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferule,  was  situated  on  Black- 
heath  ;  a  convenient  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoying  every  advantage  of  salubrious 
air ;  two  circumstances  productive  of  much  pleasure 
to  the  thriving  pedagogue,  and  to  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  boys  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  fortuitous  concourse  of  heterogeneous  urchins  at 
this  time  under  course  of  discipline  might  consist  of 
about  forty — forty  thieves,  in  a  very  small  way,  of  know¬ 
ledge — all,  more  or  less,  involved  in  occasional  jars, 
although,  indeed,  judging  from  the  arid  dustiness  of  their 
hairy  summits,  no  Morgiana  was  there  to  pour  oil  upon 
their  youthful  skulls.  This  small  selection  from  the 
middle  classes,  comprised  the  usual  variety  of  the 
human  face  and  person  observable  in  our  English  youth, 
and  contained  the  average  diversity  of  manners  and 
temperament.  Thus,  some  were  handsome,  volatile, 
and  mischievous  as  Robin  Goodfellow ;  others  sullen, 
brutish  and  ugly  as  Caliban ; — some  were  hot  and  fiery 
as  a  pepper  box ;  others  sour  and  slender  as  a  vinegar 
cruet;  others,  again,  as  compact  and  grave  as  a  mustard 
pot.  All,  however,  were  as  unlike  as  possible  the 
representations  of  youth  by  some  too  fondly  partial 
philosophers,  who  describe  it  as  ingenuous,  docile,  and 
delighting  in  study :  these  being,  on  the  contrary, 
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cunning  as  foxes,  refractory  as  wolves,  and  averse  from 
study  as  the  insensate  swine.  And,  strange  to  say, 
however  much  other  boys  may  respect  and  esteem  their 
masters,  these  had  by  no  means  imbibed  such  worthy  and 
befitting  sentiments,  but  carried  about  in  their  bosoms  a 
sense  of  wrong,  until  it  matured  into  a  fierce  hatred  of 
the  doctor  and  of  every  person  and  thing  appertaining 
or  belonging  him  unto. 

Let  me  rescue  from  cold  neglect  and  oblivion  the 
ministering  spirits  that  waited  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
prevailing  pedagogue.  Resident  in  Busby  House,  were 
two — Mr.  Josiah  Clipquill,  and  Mr.  Horace  Sedley. 
The  former  of  these  had  been  selected  by  Dr.  Ferule, 
after  due  search  and  preparatory  references,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  predecessor  ;  weighty  duties,  it  seems,  which 
the  other  had  forgotten,  or  had  only  borne — in  mind;  and 
who,  after  creating  an  immense  score  at  the  adjoining 
public-house,  had  at  length  liquidated  the  debt  of  nature 
by  drinking  himself  into  his  grave.  But  Josiah  Clipquill 
was  not  of,  nor  affected,  these  ardent  spirits  ;  and  now 
for  some  time  past  had  religiously  performed  all  the 
terms  of  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into,  for  which 
he  received  the  liberal  compensation  of  twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum.  These,  his  duties,  consisted  in 
teaching  the  perfect  mastery  of  the  pen  as  formed  from 
the  dissevered  pinion  of  the  goose  ;  which  learning* 
included  the  making  and  combining  the  invention  of 
Cadmus  into  beautiful  and  flowing  lines  of  several  sizes 
and  appearance.  He  also  taught  the  mysterious  potency 
of  figures,  and  their  various  modes  of  operation  ;  and, 
for  an  additional  fee,  instructed  such  as  were  disposed  to 
comprehend  terrestrial  and  celestial  motions,  in  the  art 
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of  pawing  about  two  highly  respectable  globes  which 
ornamented  the  study  of  Dr.  Ferule. 

Grave  in  his  deportment,  Mr.  Clipquill  was,  never¬ 
theless,  courteous  and  conciliating  in  his  manners;  and 
with  the  united  aid  of  a  large  circular  cornelian  broach 
in  his  shirt  frill,  and  two  white  neckcloths  per  week, 
(got  up  by  contract  by  Mrs.  Suddles,  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,)  contrived  to  preserve  an  invariable,  genteel,  and 
even  imposing  appearance. 

Mr.  Horace  Sedley,  the  classical  assistant,  was  a 
young  man  of  pensive  but  prepossessing  exterior  ;  with 
a  pair  of  promising  and  progressing  whiskers — a  vermeil 
tinge  upon  his  cheek,  which  he  hoped  might  at  length 
turn  out  to  be  a  hectic;  and  a  latent  notion  that  preyed, 
like  a  worm  in  a  cabbage  leaf,  upon  his  susceptible 
spirit,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  his  parents ;  but  the 
offspring  of  some  great  unknown: — great,  he  felt  assured, 
unknown  he  knew  too  well.  This  young  gentleman 
had  already,  after  school-hours,  reeled  off  from  his  fancied 
Dulcinea,  or  spun  from  the  jenny  of  his  brain,  a  large 
volume  of  poetry — he  had  committed  (to  paper)  a  horrible 
tragedy — he  had  meditated  and  manufactured  a  comedy. 
His  poems  were  full  of  “  sadness  ”  and  “  madness,  ” — 
“  spell,”  “  too  well,” — “  sorrow,”  “  borrow,” — “  pain,” 
and  “  in  vain.”  The  first  word  in  his  book  was  “  Oh  !  ” 
— the  last  was  “  Death.”  In  fact  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  broken  heart  would  prove  a  valuable 
commodity.  His  dramatic  performances,  also,  were  of 
no  mean  merit,  had  but  a  judicious  exchange  of  portions 
of  each  been  suffered  to  take  place  between  them  :  that 
is  to  say,  had  all  that  was  ludicrous  in  the  tragedy  been 
transferred  to  the  comedy,  and  all  that  was  serious  in  the 
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comedy  been  handed  over  to  the  tragedy,  I  stake  my 
reputation  upon  it,  they  would  have  caused  a  great  noise 
in  one  or  both  of  our  large  theatres. 

Twice  a  week  did  the  melodious  kit  of  Mr.  Quiverleg 
tickle  the  ears  (for  walls  have  ears)  of  Busby  House  ; 
twice  a  week  did  the  floor  of  the  dining  room  bend  with 
scarcely  perceptible  undulations  to  the  pressure  of  his 
fantastic  toe.  Quiverleg  was  great  in  the  gavotte, 
mighty  in  minuet,  inimitable  in  hornpipe.  When  he 
cut  his  capers,  the  intoxicated  beholder  could  discover  no 
heel-taps;  and  when  he  pervaded  the  apartment,  one 
might  indeed  have  supposed  that  one  saw  double— and 
yet,  not  so  :  for  although  seeming  parted,  Quiverleg  was 
a  union  in  partition. 

Quiverleg  was  admirably  qualified  for  these  active 
duties  of  his  profession,  being,  though  tall  and  slender, 
muscular  and  compact.  He  carried  the  serious  aspect  of 
one  impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  art  he  was  called  upon  to  render 
familiar  to  the  young,  and  attainable  even  by  the  aged 
and  infirm ,  and  a  black  and  sparkling  eye,  profuse 
tresses  of  a  sable  hue,  and  an  immense  neckcloth  beneath 
his  gills  (without  which  his  diurnal  friskings  must  long 
ago  have  caused  his  agitated  cheeks  to  refuse  allegiance 
to  his  jaws),  all  these  combined  to  render  Quiverleg 
a  person  of  no  common  interest  and  importance. 

And  now  that  I  have  introduced  my  readers  to  the  co¬ 
operating  functionaries  of  Dr.  Ferule’s  establishment,  it 
may  not  be  too  presumptuous  to  ascend  into  the  parlour 
of  the  master  himself.  The  Doctor  was  a  short  fat  man, 
of  considerable  self-importance,  with  an  eye  that  a 
basilisk  might  have  coveted  for  its  own,  and  a  voice  as 
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of  many  blended  into  one.  The  terrors  of  his  brow  were 
heightened  by  a  wig  of  the  old  school,  restored  weekly 
to  a  more  snowy  whiteness  by  pulverised  chalk,  or  well- 
sprinkled  flour ;  and  his  massy  arm  wielded  the  birchen 
sceptre  with  ultra-pedagoguish  force.  His  niece,  Miss 
Charlotte,  recently  domesticated  with  the  Doctor,  was  a 
lively  agreeable  girl,  susceptible,  however,  of  the  softer 
affections,  and  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  confi¬ 
dently,  that  the  sentimental  Mr.  Horace  Sedley  had  not 
already  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  his  own  bosom  a 
portion  of  her  heart:  but  this,  of  course,  is  merely 
conjecture. 

I  should  pass  over  an  important  member  of  the 
Doctor’s  family,  were  I  to  omit  mention  of  a  pinguified 
pest,  that  had  once  borne  the  likeness  of  a  spaniel,  but 
was  now  something  resembling  a  door-mat  on  a  peri¬ 
patetic  footstool.  This  unwieldy  quadruped  had  been 
made  much  of  to  this  grievous  extent,  by  the  deceased 
partner  of  the  Doctor,  and,  out  of  respect  to  the  departed, 
had  been  secured  in  its  immunities  of  abortive  barks  and 
painful  wheezings.  Latterly,  however,  the  Doctor  had 
insisted  upon  the  preservation  of  the  peculiar  privileges 
it  possessed,  more,  I  suspect,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
it  into  a  sensible  symbol  of  his  power  and  authority, 
than  out  of  any  love  he  bore  to  the  creature  in  question; 
seeing  that,  in  private,  he  assailed  its  sides  with  uncom¬ 
mon  energy  of  purpose.  The  infirm  cur  had,  some 
years  before,  acquired  an  asthmatic  complaint  by  running 
snappishly  at  the  wooden  leg  of  a  Greenwich  pensioner, 
who,  probably  alarmed  at  its  object,  or  nervously  alive 
to  chances,  however  remote,  of  hydrophobia,  kicked  it 
into  the  river,  whence  it  emerged  with  a  sad  cold,  that 
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settled  upon  its  lungs,  and  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
compassion  of  its  mistress,  who  pampered  the  beast 
thereafter  most  odiously. 

»  Let  me  now,  having  thus  minutely,  and  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  described  the  several  inmates  of  Busby 
House,  proceed  to  the  “  great  argument”  of  my  present 
labours. 

It  was  half-holiday.  Under  the  surveillance  of  Mr. 
Horace  Sedley,  the  boys  were  playing  their  academical 
gambols  on  the  heath.  Messieurs  Quiverleg  and  Clip- 
quill  alone  occupied  the  school-room.  A  silence  and 
lassitude,  the  consequence,  it  may  be  surmised,  of  the 
recently  masticated  dinner,  seemed  to  quell  the  tongues, 
and  to  possess  the  several  physical  functions  of  these 
gentlemen.  At  length  Clipquill  took  occasion  to  observe, 

“  That  was  a  fine  gooseberry  pie  we  had  at  dinner.” 

“It  was  a  nice  gooseberry  pie.” 

“  Gooseberries  rather  woody,  eh?  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

“  They  were  rather  woody,”  replied  Quiverleg, 
picking  his  teeth. 

“  By  the  bye,”  said  Clipquill,  “it  was  made,  I  under¬ 
stand,  by  the  Doctor’s  niece?” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  cried  the  other  ;  “  by  the  way,  what’s  her 
name  ?  ” 

“  Charlotte,  I  think  ;  I  won’t  be  sure,  though.” 

“  A  nice  girl,  Mr.  Clipquill,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Why,  yes  ;  so  so,  Mr.  Quiverleg.” 

“  Talking  of  her,  reminds  me,”  cried  the  dancing 
master,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the  other,  “  when  I 
was  putting  on  my  pumps  in  the  hall,  the  cook  told  me 
— -she  is  fond  of  a  dish  of  chat  now  and  then — that  Miss 
Charlotte  is  mistress  of  two  thousand  pounds.” 
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“  Ha?”  exclaimed  Clipquill,  interrogatively,  “  two 
thousand  pounds  !  ”  and  lie  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of  his 
companion. 

The  two  friends  continued  to  gaze  at  each  other  for 
some  time. 

“  A  good  round  sum,  two  thousand  pounds,”  at  length 
observed  Quiverleg ;  and  he  began  to  whistle  a  quadrille. 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  Clipquill. 

“  Not  so  easily  got  now-a-days ;  I  fancy  rather  hard 
to  be  come  at,  Clipquill  ?” 

“  Oh  !  very — very — very  much  so,”  replied  the  other, 
musing  ;  and  again  the  friends  gazed  at  each  other  for  a 
not  inconsiderable  period. 

“  Well,  I  must  be  gone,  positively  it’s  four  o’clock,” 
cried  Quiverleg,  returning  his  watch  to  his  fob  ;  “  I  shall 
be  too  late  for  the  Misses  Tomlin,” — and  shaking 
Clipquill  by  the  hand,  he  gracefully  vacated  the  apart¬ 
ment. 

Long  after  the  departure  of  Quiverleg,  the  writing 
assistant  sat  buried  in  profound  meditation.  At  length, 
shaking  himself  out  of  his  reverie,  he  raised  the  lid  of 
his  desk,  and  drew  thence  a  splendid  piece  of  ornamental 
writing — the  labour  of  his  leisure — and  applied  himself 
towards  its  completion.  For  some  minutes  he  hung 
enamoured  over  the  neck  and  bill  of  that  rara  avis, 
a  black  swan,  which  he  intended  for  the  crowning  effort 
of  his  wondrous  pen.  And  now  he  would  fain  have 
wound  up  his  flourishing  concern  by  a  series  of  exquisite 
wavelets,  the  proper  accomplishment  of  which  demands 
a  firm,  and  dexterous,  and  decisive  hand.  But,  no — he 
could  not  proceed.  The  pen  dropt  from  his  fingers. 
Wherefore  that  sigh  ?  He  returned  the  precious  symbol 
of  his  powers  to  the  desk. 
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Presently  after  such  proceeding,  rubbing  his  chin  with 
his  hand,  he  was  heard  thus  to  soliloquise : — 

“  Now,  if  I  could  get,  or  had,  this  two  thousand 
pounds,  what  a  thing  it  would  be  !  I  could  take  a  house 
in  London,  or  in  the  suburbs,  and  commence  an  academy 
on  my  own  account.  Fifty  boys,  at  eight  guineas  per 
annum— four  hundred; — stop,  let  me  see.”  Here  he 
wriggled  intensely  upon  his  seat,  whilst  he  pressed  the 
palms  of  his  hands  against  each  other  between  his  knees, 
“  Yes,  and  evening  instruction  for  young  ladies,  besides 
the  occasional  adults.  Then  I  could  keep  a  gig,  and 
attend  ladies’  schools  out  of  town,  and - ” 

Clipquill  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  a  shade  of 
painful  anxiety  travelled  over  his  brow;  but  words  were 
again  spoken,  although  at  intervals,  and  with  an  uncer¬ 
tain  and  varying  emphasis.  “  That  fellow  Quiverleg,” 
— “  snake  in  the  grass” — “  Quiverleg” — “  Quiverleg 
shan’t” — “hang  me  if  Quiverleg — ”  and  so  on. 

Nor  let  me  fail  to  record  a  similar  self-communi¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  dancing  master,  as  he  bent 
his  way  over  the  heath,  towards  the  seminary  so  respect¬ 
ably  conducted  by  the  Misses  Tomlin.  It  was  to  this 
effect : — 

“Yes — that’s  precisely  the  situation  —  Lisle-street, 
Leicester-square,  would  be  just  the  thing  for  my  public 
rooms.  But  first  go  to  Paris,  and  give  myself  the  final 
touch — the  last  finish.  Two  thousand  pounds  would 
just  compass  all  my  schemes  so  admirably  !  And  why 
shouldn’t  I  be  as  likely  a  man  as  another  to  gain  her 
hand  ?  let  me  ask — a  man  of  my  figure” — and  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  green  bag,  containing  his  kit  and  pumps,  at 
arm’s  length,  in  order  that  he  might  indulge  himself  with 
a  more  perfect  view  of  his  person.  “  I  am  sure  to  suc- 
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ceed,”  lie  continued — ££  I  know  I  am— it’s  no  use  talk¬ 
ing  about  it.  Ha  !  ha  !  there’s  that  fellow  Clipquill  has 
a  design  upon  her ;  I  know  he  has — I  can  see  these 
things  with  half  an  eye.  Poor  devil  !  let  him  do  his 
worst.  All  fair  in  love  and  war  ;  but  one  thing  is  clear, 
he  never  can  succeed — Clipquill  never  shall  succeed, 
that’s  poz.”  Here,  coming  to  a  piece  of  sward  of  a 
singularly  velvet  appearance,  he  discharged  a  portion  of 
his  extasy  in  an  amiable  gambol,  while  he  murmured 
in  melodious  repetition — “  Clipquill  never  shall  succeed, 
that’s  poz;”  and  resuming  the  gravity  of  his  visage,  as 
he  proceeded  more  sedately  along,  he  uttered  these 
words,  with  his  fore-finger  applied  to  his  nose,  <c  ’Tis 
settled  !  ” 

Mr.  Clipquill  betook  himself,  at  the  usual  hour  of  tea, 
to  the  Doctor’s  parlour,  and  was  informed  by  Miss 
Charlotte  that  her  uncle  had  gone  out  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood.  <£  So  much 
the  better,”  thought  he ;  ££  now,  if  I  can  but  get  rid  of 
Sedley  for  half  an  hour,  I  may  probably  contrive  to  see 
how  the  land  lies,  at  all  events.” 

££  Sedley,”  cried  he,  as  he  set  down  his  tea-cup,  ££  I 
suppose  you  mean  to  take  your  evening  stroll  on  the 
heath,  as  usual.” 

££  No,  not  to-night,”  said  the  young  man  ;  ££  I  feel 
tired,  and  Miss  Ferule  has  done  me  the  honour  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  game  of  cribbage.” 

££  Oh  ! — indeed  !”  cried  Clipquill,  with  a  gravity  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Sphinx  when  (Edipus  had  solved  the 
enigma  she  proposed. 

But  Clipquill’s  fertile  mind  soon  suggested  another 
line  of  action.  ££  If  I  cannot  make  much  way  myself,  I 
can  at  least  prevent  him  from  doing  so.” 
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“  Pray,  what  do  you  think,  Miss  Ferule,  of  our 
dancing  master  ?”  he  took  occasion  to  inquire. 

“  He  appears  a  very  respectable  man,”  answered 
Miss  Charlotte. 

“  Oh,  yes,  very  respectable ;  but  is  he  quite  polite 
enough  for  his  profession? — don’t  you  think  there’s  a 
certain — eh  ?— stiffness — eh  ?” 

“  Oh  no,  not  at  all ;  he  appears  to  me  an  exceedingly 
polite  person— too  polite,  perhaps, - ” 

“  Urn,”  said  Clipquill. 

“  Rather  a  fine  man,  too,”  continued  the  young  lady; 
“  what  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Sedley  ?” 

“Yours,  Madam,  completely;  Mr.  Quiverleg  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fine  man.” 

“  Now,  really  Miss  Ferule,  you  jest,”  persisted  the 
usher ;  “  only  look  at  his  legs.” 

“  His  legs,”  tittered  Miss  Charlotte,  “  bless  me  !” 

“His  legs!”  remonstrated  Sedley,  “why  his  legs 
are - ” 

“  Padded,”  cried  Clipquill  with  emotion,  “  at  least,” 
he  muttered  in  a  qualifying  tone,  “  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  remarked  Sedley,  “  no  one  can  say 
that  of  your  legs,  Mr.  Clipquill ;  ”  and  an  approving 
smile  from  Miss  Ferule  sanctioned  the,  perhaps,  too 
cruel  jest. 

A  truculent  grin  dislocated  the  features  of  the  writing 
master,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  he  avoided 
the  imputation  of  prolixity;  and  it  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  the  shadow  of  his  profile  reflected  on  the  wall  of  the 
staircase,  as  he  crawled  up  to  bed,  was  considerably 
longer  than  it  was  wont  usually  to  appear. 

Mr.  Quiverleg  managed  to  arrive  at  Busby  House  on 
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the  next  dancing  day,  some  few  minutes  before  the  boys 
were  dismissed  from  their  morning  studies,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  agitate  a  conversation  with 
Miss  Ferule  in  the  parlour. 

“  A  fine  day,  madam,”  he  remarked,  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis,  as  he  entered. 

“Very,  indeed.” 

Mr.  Quiverleg  plucked  a  remnant  of  thread  from  his 
shoe-string,  and  smacking  his  lips  audibly  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention, 

“  Well,  madam,  and  how  do  you  like  the  situation  of 
your  uncle’s  establishment?”  he  said;  “  the  gentlemen 
who  assist  him  in  his  arduous  labours  are  agreeable?” 

“  Oh  !  quite  so.” 

“  Mr.  Sedley  is  an  interesting  lad.” 

“  A  very  modest  young  man,  certainly,”  said  Miss 
Charlotte,  as  she  applied  more  diligently  to  her  needle¬ 
work. 

“  By  the  by,”  rejoined  Quiverleg,  with  a  casual  air, 
“  what  a  very  pleasant  companion  Clipquill  is?” 

“  Exceedingly,  sir.” 

“  A  pity  he’s  so  formal  in  his  manners.” 

“Do  you  think  him  so?”  inquired  the  young  lady, 
raising  her  eyes ;  “  I  had  not  remarked  it.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  dreadfully  so,”  cried  Quiverleg,  in  a  deci¬ 
sive  tone ;  “  but,  you  know,  a  man  of  his  age — he  cer¬ 
tainly  carries  his  age  wonderfully.” 

“  He  cannot  be  much  more  than  six  or  seven  and 
thirty,  surely  !”  cried  Miss  Ferule. 

“  Oh !  my  dear  madam,”  said  the  other,  smiling  and 
shaking  his  head,  “  you  are  bad  at  these  guesses.  Clip¬ 
quill  is  half  a  century  if  he’s  a  day.” 

“  Half  a  century  !  dear  me,  how  funny  !”  laughed  the 
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lady :  “  now,  really,  Mr.  Quiverleg,  you  are  too  bad  5 
I  shall  begin  to  suspect  you  have  some  spite  against 
Mr.  Clipquill.” 

“  I,  my  dear  madam — for  heaven’s  sake  !  I  ?  against 
my  friend,  Clipquill?”  cried  the  dancing  master,  raising 
his  hands,  “  oh  no  !  oh  no  !  ” 

“  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,”  said  Miss  Charlotte,  rather 
wickedly,  “  Mr.  Clipquill  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and 
very  much  respected  by  the  Doctor.” 

“  Oh !  very  much  respected,  no  doubt,”  cried  the 
other  gravely ;  “  but,  ah  !  I  hear  the  boys  in  the  dining¬ 
room  :  madam,  good  morning.” 

Quiverleg  left  the  presence  of  his  proposed  victim 
with  a  somewhat  woeful  countenance,  and,  as  he  stept 
along  the  passage,  encountered  his  rival. 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  the  latter,  addressing  him,  “  I  was 
coming  to  call  you :  the  boys  have  been  expecting  you 
for  some  time  past.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  cried  Quiverleg  testily,  “  they  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken.” 

“Why  so  snappish,  Mr.  Quiverleg?”  demanded  the 
other :  “  why  so  snappish,  as  the  donkey  said  to  the 
dragon — ha !  ha  !  ” 

“  If  I  am  the  dragon,”  quoth  Quiverleg,  “  you  must 
be  the  donkey,  I  suppose — and  so  there’s  a  ha,  ha!  for 
you,  which  you  can’t  easily  get  over,  I  fancy.” 

“Brute!”  said  Clipquill  inaudibly  as  he  passed 
forward. 

“Ass  !”  muttered  Quiverleg  as  he  entered  the  dining¬ 
room. 

Three  months  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  foregoing 
conversation,  during  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  two 
gentlemen  concerned  therein,  was  exerted  to  the  utmost 
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in  devising  schemes  to  establish  a  claim  of  priority  to 
Miss  Charlotte’s  affections ;  to  make  it  plainly  apparent 
to  that  young  lady  that  each  was  enamoured  of  her,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  conceal  the  interesting  fact  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  inmates  of  Busby  House. 

But,  however  much  they  severally  succeeded  in  the 
two  former  endeavours,  they  were  by  no  means  so  for¬ 
tunate  in  their  exertions  to  throw  a  veil  of  secrecy,  as  it 
is  called,  over  the  intentions  of  the  other,  or  of  blinding 
the  awakened  suspicions  of  parties  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  issue  of  their  designs. 

Indeed  the  hostile  collisions  that  now  perpetually  took 
place  between  these  two  excited  beings,  and  the  involun¬ 
tary  references  they  could  not  choose  but  make  to  the 
particular  cause  of  such  frantic  conduct,  too  plainly  dis¬ 
played  the  state  of  feeling  into  which  each  was  so  deeply 
plunged,  and  the  particular  passion  to  which  it  must 
inevitably  be  referred.  Even  the  pinguid  dog  had,  or 
appeared  to  have,  his  reasons  for  suspecting  that  some 
underhand  proceeding  was  contemplated  by  this  Palamon 
and  Arcite  of  the  academical  world ;  for  he  had  latterly 
exhibited  a  strange  desire  to  evince  his  contempt  of  them 
in  the  most  marked  manner,  and  upon  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  had  received  at  their  hands,  or  rather  from  their 
feet,  a  private  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  his 
snappish  favours  in  the  form  of  unbounded  kicks  and 
unmeasured  ill-treatment. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  no  common  hos¬ 
tility  had  generated  itself,  or  been  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  these  two  gentlemen  when  we  record  the 
following  scene  that  took  place  between  them  in  the 
dining-room  of  Dr.  Ferule’s  establishment. 

“Well,  sir,”  cried  Quiverleg,  addressing  his  once 
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valued  friend,  but  now  Lis  implacable  foe,  “  I  have  at 
length  written  to  Miss  Ferule,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  I  have  formally  declared  my  attachment  to  her, 
I  have  taken  care  to  apprise  her  of  your  unprincipled 
intentions.” 

“  You — you  have  written  to  her,”  sneered  Clipquill, 
with  a  flourish  of  his  finger  in  the  air,  “ you  write  ! — 
1  doubt  whether  you  can ;  but,  however,  I  also  have 
written  to  that  lady  and  disclosed  the  state  of  my  affec¬ 
tions,  not  forgetting  to  hint  at  your  mercenary  designs.” 

“  Mercenary  designs !  vile  pot-hook  maker,  what 
mean  you?” 

“  Oh  !  you  know  full  well,  disgusting  caper-cutter,” 
retorted  Clipquill ;  “  but,  thank  God,  no  one  can  accuse 
me  of  such  base  considerations.” 

“You’re  a - stupid  ass,” — cried  Quiverleg,  turning 

up  his  mouth,  and  blowing  the  expression  with  its 
accompanying  adjective  towards  his  opponent. 

“No  matter  what  I  am,”  said  Clipquill  coolly;  “I 
have  exposed  you,  at  all  events,  and” — here  he  drew 
nearer  to  his  adversary,  and  added,  in  a  voice  of  triumph, 
“  you  have  no  chance,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Quiverleg  raised  his  right  hand,  in  which  his  fiddle¬ 
stick  was  tightly  grasped,  and  bethought  him  whether 
he  should  draw  it  on  the  skull  of  his  antagonist :  but 
prudence  predominated.  “  I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  he, 
“  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  dot  over  your  eye,”  and  as 
he  put  forth  this  threat,  he  jerked  his  stick  over  the  bridge 
of  his  instrument  with  such  rapidity  as  to  come  within 
an  inch  of  Clipquill’s  visual  organ,  ere  he  had  time  to 
withdraw  that  precious  orb  from  meditated  mischief. 

Clipquill  recoiled,  as  well  he  might,  and  hastening  to 
the  door, — the  handle  of  which  he  pounced  upon — • 
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uttered  with  uncommon  emphasis  the  word  44  Fool,”  and 
would  have  darted  into  obscurity,  but — 

Dr.  Ferule  entered  the  apartment  at  this  moment. 

44  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  44 1  have  heard  your  unwarrant¬ 
able  language,  and  I  know  the  cause.  Behold  these 
two  letters  :  my  niece  has  delivered  them  into  my  hands. 
— Follow  me.” 

With  a  nervous  excitement  proper  to  the  occasion, 
the  rivals  obeyed  the  solemn  behest  of  the  pedagogue. 

And  now  the  Doctor,  having  led  the  lovers  into  his 
study,  in  which  Miss  Charlotte  and  Mr.  Horace  Sedley 
were  in  attendance,  thus  addressed  them : — 

44  Gentlemen,  you  love  my  niece?” 

44  /  do,”  said  Clipquill,  with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun. 

44  My  love,”  followed  Quiverleg,  44  will  abate  but  with 
my  life.” 

44  Are  you  aware,”  said  the  Doctor,  44  that  my  niece  is 
entitled  to  property  ?  ” 

44  We  are,”  slowly  responded  the  candidates. 

44  And  that  her  enjoyment  of  it  is  conditional?” 

44  Conditional,”  faltered  Clipquill. 

44  Conditional — of  course,”  remarked  Quiverleg,  who 
seemed  not  to  have  attained  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word. 

44  In  short,”  continued  Ferule,  44  that  without  my  con¬ 
sent  she  forfeits  every  farthing  in  the  event  of  her 
marriage.” 

44  Forfeits  every  farthing  in  the  event  of  her  marriage  ! 
— I  was  not  aware,”  stammered  the  writing  master,  and 
he  gazed  ruefully  towards  his  rival. 

His  rival  was  also  employed  in  the  same  manner, 

- and  each 

In  other’s  countenance  read  his  own  dismay. 
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A  dead  silence  ensued,  of  several  minutes’  duration. 
Clipquill  was  the  first  to  break  that  silence. 

“  Dr.  Ferule,”  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  what  are 
pecuniary  considerations  to  me  ?  Nothing.  But  I  must 
say  I  have  seen,  since  I  entered  this  room,  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  preference  shown  to  Mr.  Quiverleg.  Shall 
I  mar  their  happiness  ? — never ;  shall  I  stand  in  the  way 
of  reciprocal  affection  ? — perish  the  thought.” 

“  Generous  man  !”  cried  Quiverleg,  with  animation  : 
“  do  you  mark,  Doctor,  the  amiable  device  ?  but  no — I 
too  can  be  generous, — it  is  time  that  I  also  should  make 
sacrifices.  Take  her,  Clipquill;  take  her,  my  friend,” 
and  he  advanced  towards  him,  laid  his  hand  affectionately 
upon  his  shoulder ; — “  be  virtuous  and  be  happy  !  ” 

“  I  can’t,  Quiverleg,  I  can’t,”  cried  Clipquill. 

“You  shall,  my  friend,  you  shall,”  replied  Quiverleg. 

“  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  do, — why,  lord  bless  you  Quiver¬ 
leg,  my  salary  hardly  finds  me  in  the  common  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.” 

“  And  my  income,”  replied  Quiverleg,  “  barely  sup¬ 
plies  me  with  rosin  and  silk  stockings.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  interfered  the  Doctor,  “  you  hesitate. 
My  dear,”  he  added,  addressing  his  niece,  “  upon  which 
of  these  two  gentlemen  are  your  affections  placed?” 

Miss  Charlotte  raised  her  hand  and  seemed  to  point 
towards  Quiverleg, — but  instantaneously  her  finger  was 
directed  towards  Clipquill. 

“  I  cannot  )  TT  , 

“  I  will  not  \  ^ave  aer»  — shouted  the  two,  with  a 

voice  miraculously  simultaneous. 

“  Then,  Mr.  Sedley,  she  is  yours,”  cried  the  Doctor  ; 

.  “and  permit  me  to  give  you  joy  of  the  two  thousand 
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pounds,  which  I  may  as  well  state  was  never  liable  to 
the  condition  I  spoke  of.” 

“  Fool !  ”  cried  Clipquill,  beating  his  forehead. 

“  Do  you  address  that  term  to  me  ?  ”  demanded  Qui- 
verleg,  fiercely. 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  other  “  to  myself  of  course.” 

“  But  I  also  am  a  fool,”  generously  cried  Quiverleg 
affected, — and  the  rivals  sank  upon  each  other’s  shoulders. 
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BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  HEMANS. 

While  the  blue  is  richest 
In  the  starry  sky, 

While  the  softest  shadows 
On  the  greensward  lie  ; 

While  the  moonlight  slumbers 
In  the  lily’s  urn, 

Bright  Elves  of  the  wild  wood  ! 

Oh,  return,  return  ! 

Round  the  forest  fountain, 

On  the  river  shore, 

Let  your  silvery  laughter 
Echo  yet  once  more  ; 

While  the  joyous  boundings 
Of  your  dewy  feet 
Ring  to  that  old  chorus 

“  The  Daisy  is  so  sweet !  *  ” 
Oberon,  Titania  ! 

Did  your  woodland  mirth 
With  the  Song  of  Avon 
Quit  this  work-day  earth  ? 

- Yet,  while  green  leaves  listen, 

And  while  bright  stars  burn, 

By  that  magic  memory, 

Oh  ,  return,  return  ! 


*  Sec  Chaucer’s  “  Flower  and  Leaf. 
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By  H  .  F.  CHORLEY. 


No.  I. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  HANDEL. 

Born  at  Halle ,  February  24,  1684.  Died  at  London,  April  13,  1759. 


I. 

Majestic — solemn — bold — thine  ample  eye 
Filled  with  the  stately  visions  of  the  past, 

Days  when  the  pilgrim  nation’s  trumpet  blast 
Shook  down  strong  Jericho’s  *  defences  high, 

And  the  Lord’s  ark  went  in  to  victory  : 

Days  when  the  giant,  nerved  of  God,  did  smite 
His  Israel’s  Pagan  foes  with  arm  of  might, 

Fell  slave  to  an  enchantress,  and  did  die 

’Mid  the  great  triumph  of  revenge — the  days 
Of  Seers  and  Prophets,  when  the  song  of  praise 
Rang  through  the  golden-fretted  temple,  loud, — 

O  kingly  Handel !  to  thy  youth  was  given 
The  secret  of  those  harmonies  of  Heaven, 

Before  whose  mighty  voice  all  human  hearts  are  bowed  ! 

II. 

How  doth  his  soul,  mantled  with  rapture,  rise 
On  wings  of  hope,  to  lands  where  all  is  day 
And  peace  and  love,  where  tears  are  wiped  away, 

Who  hears  thy  sweet  ethereal  melodies 
Lead  the  rude  shepherds  where  the  Holy  f  lies, 

*  The  chorus  “  Glory  to  God  !  the  strong  cemented  walls,”  in  the  Oratorio 
of  Joshua,  is  deservedly  ranked  among  Handel’s  most  sublime  works. 

+  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  Messiah,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  date  of  its  first  performance  :  the  year  1741.  Its  first  success  was 
enjoyed  at  Dublin,  where  it  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prison. 
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Born  ’mid  the  pains  of  earth,  that  earth  to  save  ; 

How  proudly  mark  His  triumph  o’er  the  grave, 

Who  gave  Himself  a  stainless  sacrifice  : — 

How  by  thy  Hallelujah’s  glorious  tone, 

Like  sound  of  thousand  billows  rolling  free, 

Upborne,  behold  the  splendours  of  that  throne 
To  which  the  quick  and  dead  must  gathered  be. 

Hast  thou,  inspired  one,  joined  the  radiant  throng, 

Who  round  that  throne  unite  in  never-ending  song  ? 

hi. 

An  ancient  grandeur  breathes  through  every  strain, 

Like  the  rich  echo  of  an  olden  hymn, 

Filling  some  vast  cathedral's  arches  dim, 

When  mellow  evening  doth  descend  in  rain 
Of  golden  light  through  many  a  pictured  pane  ; 

Or  like  the  voices  of  the  winds  which  dwell 
In  some  gigantic  temple’s  ruined  cell 
Beside  the  Nile  ; — all  trifling  thoughts  and  vain 

Are  gone,  we  know  not  where — the  soul  doth  soar 
Above  the  cobweb-bounds  of  space  and  time 
Through  the  calm  vastness  of  eternity. 

O  mighty  seer,  thy  splendid  mission  o’er, 

Thou  hast  among  the  just  thy  rest  sublime, 

And  Earth  shall  keep  thy  name,  till  Earth  herself  shall  die 
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THE  SEAT  OF  LORD  SOMERS. 

The  ancient  name  of  this  patrimonial  estate  of  the 
family  of  Cocks,  in  Herefordshire,  was  Castle  Ditch, 
an  appellation  conveying  some  idea  of  its  primary  desti¬ 
nation.  The  original  mansion,  however,  being  found 
unadapted  to  the  uses  of  modern  display,  and  situated, 
moreover,  not  so  advantageously  as  the  beautiful  eleva¬ 
tions  around  it  would  admit,  Lord  Somers  has  recently 
constructed  a  splendid  pile  upon  an  adjacent  eminence, 
in  a  style  of  architecture  corresponding  to  that  nation¬ 
ally  adopted  during  the  early  part  of,  and  prior  to,  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  an  improvement  of  the  old 
Norman  school,  with  high  embattled  towers,  the  relics  of 
feudal  times  and  the  pride  of  chivalry.  The  massive 
circular  turrets,  connected  by  walls  with  embrasures, 
seem  calculated  for  a  regular  and  protracted  defence. 
In  fine,  Eastnor  Castle,  in  every  respect,  resembles  the 
ancient  hereditary  structure  in  its  external  appearance, 
embracing,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  interior  arrangements 
the  commodiousness  of  the  old  with  the  elegance  of  the 
present  period,  all  the  convenient  domestic  offices  so 
essentially  attached  to  large  buildings,  and  the  whole 
adorned  with  that  elegance  of  modern  refinement  that 
seems  best  fitted  for  the  more  effeminate  and  luxurious 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  our  destiny  to  live.  The 
designs  for  this  building  were  selected  by  Robert  Smirke, 
Esq.,  from  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  that  early 
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period  still  extant,  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
that  gentleman  has  considerably  added  to  his  fame  as  an 
architect ;  this  specimen  of  his  skill  and  talent  in  the 
castellated  style,  so  beautiful  a  branch  of  his  noble  and 
graceful  art,  manifesting  powers  of  an  order  by  no  means 
inferior  to  those  he  has  already  displayed  in  his  numerous 
other  works,  after  the  manner  and  character  of  the 
Grecian  models. 

The  entrance  hall  is  of  great  dimensions,  being 
upwards  of  sixty  feet  long,  and  of  a  corresponding 
height.  The  ceiling  is  formed  into  compartments,  and 
the  whole  made  of  oak,  reared  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  The  apartments  communicating  with  the  hall 
are  numerous,  and  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  ma¬ 
jestic  dimensions  of  the  castle;  while  in  the  decorations 
and  arrangements  of  the  principal  chambers,  the  same 
spirit  and  fashion  are  as  rigidly  maintained  as  in  the 
construction  of  the  outer  parts.  His  lordship  possesses 
a  small  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  several 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters.  The  library  is  an 
apartment  of  very  considerable  size,  and  contains,  among 
its  numerous  and  well-selected  volumes,  the  works  of  all 
our  most  distinguished  authors,  with  others  considered 
valuable  either  for  their  scarcity  or  obsolete  merit.  The 
situation  of  Eastnor  Castle,  or  Castle  Ditch,  is  very 
beautiful ;  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  undulating 
hills  and  eminences,  tipped  with  a  profusion  of  waving 
foliage,  the  deep  valley  and  the  velvet  meadow  inter¬ 
vening  and  delighting  the  eye  at  every  aspect  with  new 
and  diversified  scenery.  The  grounds  are  rich  with 
fruit  and  fancy  trees,  and  irrigated  and  refreshed  on  the 
North  and  East  fronts  of  the  castle  with  two  rivulets, 
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which  at  one  point  unite  and  spread  themselves  into  a 
lovely  lake  of  great  extent,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
presenting  a  pleasing  and  welcome  relief  to  the  whole 
prospect,  as  viewed  from  the  castle  terrace.  Thick 
shrubberies  shield  Eastnor  at  the  back,  and  large  and 
flourishing  oaks,  the  immemorial  tenants  of  the  place, 
are  very  numerous  in  the  ancient  park  belonging  to  the 
property.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  little  but  beautiful 
village  of  Eastnor,  in  the  church  of  which  place  are 
several  handsome  monuments  of  statuary  marble  to  the 
memory  of  various  individuals  of  the  Cocks  family. 
Among  them  is  a  bust  of  Joseph  Cocks,  Esq.,  executed 
by  Stewart  and  Scheemaker,  and  another  also  by  the 
same  artists  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cocks,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  figure  of  Hope,  with  a  rich  sun,  and  a  boy 
inverting  a  torch.  A  very  neat  monument  commemo¬ 
rates  the  name  of  John  Cocks,  Esq.,  nephew  to  the 
great  Lord  Somers:  he  died  in  1771. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Eastnor  Castle  has  been  re¬ 
markable  for  the  appearance  of  several  strange  pheno¬ 
mena  and  appalling  visitations.  One  can  hardly  resist 
a  smile  on  reading  of  these  terrible  and  blood-curdling 
facts  which  are  repeated  with  such  solemn  and  grave 
assurances  of  their  absolute  verity  in  old  topographical 
works,  and  other  records  of  the  credulity  of  our  ances¬ 
tors.  Nor  were  these  strange  appearances,  the  narration 
of  which  lifted  the  hair  erect  on  the  heads  of  the  hearers 
(except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  an  auditor  who,  perchance, 
was  bald  of  tresses,  or  whose  vanished  locks  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  apathetic  and  immoveable  scratch-wig,) 
confined  to  the  belief  of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  The 
wealthy,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  the  wise,  partook 
of  this  strange  superstition,  and  we  read  of  one  of  our 
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most  celebrated  men,  who  gave  in  to  the  popular  opi¬ 
nion,  and  believed,  himself,  in  supernatural  visitations  to 
the  last.  Eastnor  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  one  time, 
we  learn,  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  monstrous 
dragon.  The  abode  of  this  dreadful  visiter,  as  we  are 
informed  by  testamentary  history,  was  a  thick  woody 
steep;  his  depredations  were  of  the  most  destructive 
character,  carrying  off  beasts  and,  sad  to  tell,  even  men 
also,  to  his  horrible  cavern,  and  there  incontinently  de¬ 
vouring  them.  None  could  be  found  hardy  and  intrepid 
enough  to  question  his  unceremonious  proceedings  in 
deadly  combat ;  until,  at  length,  a  condemned  criminal, 
urged  by  that  natural  love  of  life  which  clings  to  all  of 
us,  and  the  possibility  of  escaping  death,  if  he  adven¬ 
tured  it,  was  permitted  to  make  the  trial,  with  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  immediate  pardon,  if  successful.  Now,  it  should 
be  known  that  this  serpent,  or  dragon,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  a  particular 
spot  near  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  to  slake  his  thirst 
after  his  murderous  meal ;  and  here  the  man,  having 
concealed  himself,  commenced  the  assault.  Taken  thus 
at  odds,  (for  the  monster  was  bloated  with  his  infamous 
repast,  and  would  rather  have  slept  at  the  moment  than 
have  entered  into  a  matter  of  life  and  death,)  the  man 
waged  the  battle  against  him  with  such  fury,  that,  after 
a  contest  of  some  continuance,  the  beast  was  brought  to 
the  earth.  The  poisonous  breath,  however,  of  the 
monster,  proved  fatal  to  the  valorous  champion,  and  be¬ 
reaved  him  of  life  in  the  moment  of  victory.  In  memory 
of  this  event,  a  large  graven  dragon,  with  expanded 
wings,  and  web-footed,  is  represented  on  the  East  side  of 
the  village  church,  nearest  to  which  this  fell  encounter 
took  place.  Some  authorities  vary  this  traditionary 
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account,  and  represent  the  monster  as  amphibious,  and  as 
having  been  left  on  the  banks  after  a  considerable  flood. 
The  former  story,  however,  is  the  more  popular.  The 
description  of  the  fight,  heightened  by  the  solemn  trem¬ 
bling  tones  of  some  antiquated  dame  on  a  winter’s 
evening,  is  impossible  to  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  another  marvellous  occurrence  woven  in  the 
history  of  this  part  of  Herefordshire,  which  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Camden  relates  the 
story.  It  appears  that  Marcley  Hill  on  a  sudden  rose 
as  it  were  from  sleep,  and  for  three  days  moved  in  its  vast 
body  with  a  horrible  noise,  driving  every  thing  before  it 
to  a  higher  ground.  According  to  Fuller,  the  extent  of 
this  locomotive  field  was  twenty  acres ;  it  travelled  four¬ 
teen  hours,  and  ascended  eleven  fathoms  up  hill,  leaving 
a  chasm  four  hundred  feet  wide,  and  five  hundred  and 
twenty  long.  “  In  some  sort,”  he  adds,  “it  might  seem 
to  be  in  labour  for  three  days  together,  shaking  and  roar¬ 
ing  all  that  while,  to  the  great  terror  of  all  that  heard  or 
beheld  it.”  Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  his  “  Chronicle  of 
England,”  explains  this  same  phenomenon  as  follows  :  — 
“  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  prodigious 
earthquake  happened  in  the  east  parts  of  Herefordshire, 
at  a  little  town  called  Kinaston.  On  the  7th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  earth  began  to 
open,  and  a  hill  with  a  rock  under  it,  making  at  first  a 
great  bellowing  noise,  which  was  heard  a  great  way  off, 
lifted  itself  up,  and  began  to  travel,  bearing  along  with 
it  the  trees  that  grew  upon  it,  the  sheep-folds  and  flocks 
of  sheep  abiding  there  at  the  same  time.  In  the  place 
from  whence  it  was  first  moved,  it  left  a  gaping  distance 
forty  foot  broad,  and  four  score  ells  long :  the  whole 
field  was  about  twenty  acres.  Passing  along,  it  over- 
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threw  a  chapel  standing  in  the  way,  removed  a  yew  tree 
planted  in  the  church-yard,  from  the  West  to  the  East: 
with  the  like  force  it  thrust  before  it  highways,  sheep- 
folds,  hedges  and  trees  ;  made  tilled  ground  pasture,  and 
again  turned  pasture  into  tillage.  Having  worked  in  this 
sort  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday  noon,  it  then 
stood  still.”  The  place  where  this  happened  is  called 
Wonder,  although  the  phenomenon  appears  to  have  been 
neither  a  second  dragon  revenging  itself  upon  the  re¬ 
morseless  inhabitants  for  the  death  of  its  brother,  nor 
anything  else  horrible,  but  only  a  land-slip,  similar  in 
cause  and  occasion  to  that  which  took  place,  at  Pitland, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  February  1799.  The  yew  tree, 
however,  is  still  existing ;  and  the  chapel  bell  was 
redeemed  from  its  subterranean  destination  some  years 
ago,  and  is  preserved,  we  presume,  as  a  memento  of  the 
dancing  hill. 

The  present  Lord  Somers,  the  proprietor  of  Eastnor 
Castle,  is  descended  collaterally  from  the  great  Lord 
Somers,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  The  sister  of 
that  distinguished  legal  character  married  Charles  Cocks, 
Esq.  grandfather  to  Charles  Cocks,  created  Baron  Somers 
in  1784.  John  Somers,  the  first  lord,  commanded,  in 
his  youth,  a  troop  of  horse  in  Cromwell’s  army,  resign¬ 
ing  his  commission  for  the  profession  of  law  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  He  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  pretensions,  and  exercised  a  graceful  taste  for  the 
belles  lettres,  at  the  same  time  that  he  laboured  with 
much  assiduity  at  the  dry  details  and  distinctions  of  the 
law.  In  1688  he  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  for 
the  seven  prelates  who  were  tried  for  opposing  the  dis¬ 
pensing  power  of  James  the  Second.  He  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  his  native  city'-  of  Worcester 
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in  the  convention-parliament;  and  in  the  conference 
between  the  two  houses  about  the  word  abdicated,  on 
which  he  delivered  a  celebrated  speech,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  accession  of  William  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  and  recorder  of  Gloucester.  Subsequently  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general,  and  lord  keeper  in  1693. 
William  was  sagacious  enough  to  see  the  superior 
powers  possessed  by  Somers  to  most  of  those  about  him, 
and  accordingly,  created  him  Baron  of  Evesham,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

A  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  opposed  to  Somers, 
concerning  various  bills  which  had  been  treated,  as  they 
thought,  without  consideration  by  the  Chancellor,  con¬ 
certed  an  address  in  April  1700,  that  “John,  Lord 
Somers,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  should  be  removed 
for  ever  from  his  Majesty’s  presence  and  councils;”  but 
the  majority  of  the  house  voted  against  any  such  address. 
The  house  being  prorogued  next  day,  the  King  sent  for 
Somers,  and  desired  him  to  surrender  the  seals  volun¬ 
tarily  ;  but  this  his  lordship  declined,  thinking  that  it 
would  imply  a  consciousness  of  error.  The  King  there¬ 
upon  commanded  him  to  deliver  them  up,  and  certain  of 
the  commons  commenced  an  impeachment,  a  motion  to 
that  effect  having  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven  or 
eight  against  him. 

The  House  of  Lords  acquitted  Somers,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  prosecution  of  the  Commons  fell  to  the 
ground.  Upon  a  reaction  he  was  restored,  but  again 
went  out  upon  another  change  of  measures,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  private  life 
till  his  death,  which  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1716. 
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Burnet  says  of  Lord  Somers  “  that  he  was  very  learned 
in  his  own  profession,  with  a  great  deal  more  learning  in 
other  professions,  in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  history. 
He  had  a  great  capacity  for  business,  with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  temper ;  for  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a 
fault,  considering  his  post :  so  that  he  had  all  the  patience 
and  softness,  as  well  as  the  justice  and  equity,  becoming 
a  magistrate.”  Lord  Oxford  calls  him,  “  one  of  those 
divine  men  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  un¬ 
profaned,  when  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and 
folly.  All  the  traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  historians 
of  the  last  age,  and  its  best  authors,  represent  him  as  the 
most  incorrupt  lawyer,  and  the  honestest  statesman,  as  a 
mastei-orator,  a  genius  of  the  finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot 
of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  views ;  as  a  man  who 
dispensed  blessings  by  his  life,  and  planned  them  for 
posterity.”  Somers  was  one  of  the  first  to  redeem 
“  Paradise  Lost”  from  neglect  and  obscurity,  and  lift  it 
to  that  eminent  station  which  Addison,  following  so  nobly, 
achieved  for  that  magnificent  poem.  The  noble  owner 
of  Eastnor  Castle  may  well  be  proud  of  his  descent ;  and 
deem  more  honourable  than  all  his  wealth  and  grandeur 
the  name  he  bears  of  Somers. 
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BY  T.  HAYNES  BAYLY,  ES«. 

NO.  I. 

LORD  JOHN  AND  MISS  FUGGLESTON. 

Oh  !  beautiful  Miss  Fuggleston,  I  cannot  go  to  sleep; 

Oh  !  exquisite  Melpomene,  I  cannot  cease  to  weep  ; 

It  is  no  common  lover  sues,  I’m  one  of  the  elite , 

And  I  lay  my  title  and  myself  most  humbly  at  your  feet. 

I’ve  seen  you  act  in  Tragedy  and  tear  yourself  to  bits, 

I’ve  seen  you  act  in  Comedy  in  artificial  fits  ; 

And  I’ve  seen  you  act  in  Farce,  in  pantaloons  and  boots, 

Displaying  a  pre-eminence  that  nobody  disputes. 

I’ve  seen  you,  in  a  dying  scene,  fall  flat  upon  your  back  ; 

I’ve  heard  you  sing  so  very  loud,  I  thought  your  voice  would  crack  ; 
And  is  not  this  enough  to  make  me  wish  for  such  a  wife  ? 
Accomplishments  like  these  must  shed  a  charm  o’er  private  life. 

I  will  not  choose  a  noble  wife  my  noble  name  to  share, 

I  will  not  woo  an  Almack’s  girl,  though  Almack’s  girls  are  fair  ; 

To  courtly  dames  I  never  breathe  one  tender  vow,  ’tis  true  ; _ 

And  ’tis  because  I  feel  myself  much  more  at  home  with  you. 

The  Green-room  in  my  memory  the  “  one  green  spot”  will  be  ; 

I  love  to  loiter  at  the  wings — they’re  Cupid’s  wings  to  me  ; 

Your  own  maid  waits  with  lemonade,  and  salts’  bottle,  and  shawl, 
But  Lord  John  Opie  is  your  humble  servant  after  all. 

Then  sing,  sweet  Fanny  Fuggleston,  and  act  with  all  your  might, 
And  never  take  one  shilling  less  than  twenty  pounds  per  night, 

And  I  will  be  your  Treasurer  and  put  it  in  the  bank  ; _ 

You’re  fortunate  in  marrying  a  person  of  my  rank  ! 

Oh  !  each  right  honourable  miss,  each  Lady  Jane  I  shun, 

To  seek  the  most  engaging  girl  engaged  by  Mr.  Bunn  ; 

The  House  of  Commons  I  abhor,  I  rush  to  Drury  still. 

And  in  that  house  I  take  my  seat  and  there  bring  in  my  Bill. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  WOMAN’S  LOVE.” 

“This  is  a  wild  night,  Macgregor,”  cried  Elliot,  as 
he  closed  the  door  of  a  hut  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
against  the  blast  that  seemed  to  clamour  for  admittance, 
and  threaten  to  bury  the  humble  edifice  beneath  uprooted 
trees.  “  How  unlike  joyous  June  in  England,  or  even 
in  your  more  reluctant  clime  of  bonnie  Lothian.” 

The  rain  was  falling  in  a  flood ;  but  the  hut  was 
weather-proof,  and  Macgregor  dragged  a  huge  branch 
of  a  she-oak  along  the  floor,  and  threw  it  on  the  already 
blazing  logs,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  fire  for  the  night. 
Then  seating  himself  on  an  old  sea-chest,  beside  the 
hearth,  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  sat  smoking  with  an  air  of 
sturdy  contentment,  suited  to  his  swart,  but  fine  face, 
and  athletic  frame.  Elliot,  profiting  by  the  example  of 
his  silent  philosophy,  established  himself  on  the  opposite 
side,  on  a  camp-stool,  and  also  sought  to  soothe  himself 
with  the  weed,  said  to  afford  all  the  consolations  that 
the  Turk  finds  in  opium,  without  any  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  that  drug. 

Cordial  companionship  can  make  comfort  anywhere. 
St.  Pierre  says,  there  is  no  gem  like  the  fire  that  burns 
in  the  poor  man’s  cottage ;  but  it  is  the  meeting  of  kind 
hearts  and  friendly  converse  round  it,  that  makes  its 
warmth  and  cheer  luxury. 

“  I  hope,”  resumed  Elliot,  filling  his  pipe  from  the 
tobacco-box  on  his  knee,  “  that  Marion  and  my  brother 
are  not  on  their  way  hither  to-night.” 
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“  No,”  said  Macgregor,  “  for  it’s  ill  travelling  araang 
falling  timber.” 

“  Faith  it  is  !”  rejoined  his  companion. 

“  Such  a  wind  as  this  would  uproot  the  old  oaks  of 
England,  let  alone  the  pigmy  pines,  and  gawky  gum 
trees  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  How  the  bark  will  hang 
in  ribands;  ’twould  be  a  fine  time  for  a  tanner,  could  he 
find  his  way  hither.” 

“  An’  bock  again,”  said  Macgregor  drily,  turning  down 
his  kangaroo-skin  trowsers  over  his  ankles,  as  the  bright 
blaze  of  the  fire  dried  his  heavy  boots. 

“  Do  you  hear  how  Howland  snores?”  resumed  Elliot, 
alluding  to  a  convict  servant  who  lay  asleep  in  the 
adjoining  apartment  of  the  hut;  a  recent  addition  to  the 
original  building,  and  called  a  “  lean-to  ” 

“  Do  you  know  he  tells  me  he  can  never  go  out  with 
the  flocks  any  more,  for  fear  of  meeting  the  ghost  of 
Peter  Armstrong !  ” 

“  He  ma’  be  right,”  said  Macgregor,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  previously  to  replenishing  its 
bowl. 

“Tush!”  rejoined  Elliot,  “the  fellow’s  a  fool.  I 
wish  the  natives  had  knocked  him  on  the  head  in  place 
of  poor  Peter;  the  better  man  of  the  two  by  fifty 
degrees.” 

“  Every  mon,  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  calls  his  brother 
a  fool,”  said  Macgregor.  “  But  there  is  mair  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  than  is  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy, 
Master  Elliot.  There  ma’  be  revealings  to  a  loon  like 
Hooland,  that  book  learning  ma’  never  attain  to.” 

Elliot  burst  into  a  laugh  as  he  exclaimed,  “  I  forgot 
that  you  were  from  the  land  of  witches  and  warlocks ; 
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bat  you  might  leave  such  gentry  at  home,  and  not  popu¬ 
late  all  places  with  sprites.” 

“  Is  it  because  ye  canna  see  them  ye  doubt  their 
existence?”  asked  Macgregor,  with  a  slight  sneer  on 
his  lip,  and  letting  the  hand  that  held  his  pipe  drop  on 
his  knee. 

“  Do  ye  consider  that  as  disproving  their  existence  ? 
This  water,”  he  continued,  and  as  he  spoke  he  dipped 
his  hand  into  a  tub  of  water  on  the  floor  near  him,  and 
raised  some  in  its  palm, — 

“  This  water,  to  our  gross  vision,  is  pure  simple  water; 
but  it  is  fu’  o’  animals,  or  animalcule,  whilk  is  the  right 
word.  Noo  if  ye  will  na’  tak’  the  word  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers,  ye  shall  doubt  the  existence  o’  these  animalcule, 
but  naithless  they  exist.  All  nature  that  we  can  examine, 
is  marked  by  gradation,  link  after  link.  An1  think  ye 
that  there  are  none  between  us  an’  the  world  aboon  us, 
and  us  an’  the  world  below  us  ?  Sir,  I  will  ask  you  a 
question  or  twa,”  continued  Macgregor,  now  fully  warmed 
with  his  subject. 

“  Do  ye  believe  in  angels  ?  Do  ye  believe  in  devils  ? 
Is  it  because  ye  ha’  seen  them  ?” 

“  I  believe  in  them ,”  said  Elliot,  “  on  the  authority  of 
Holy  Writ.  But  much  there  stated  I  hold  to  be  common 
facts,  figuratively  expressed.  For  instance,  the  devils  of 
Gadara  was  madness,  sensual  madness,  typified  in  the 
swine  that  ran  into  the  sea;  when  that  was  gone  the 
man  was  cured.” 

“  Ha’  a  care,  mon,”  cried  Macgregor,  resuming  his 
pipe  with  less  enthusiasm,  but  more  solemnity.  “Ye 
know  not  what  ye  do.  If  ye  ance  tak’  the  road  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  by  the  weak  light  o’  your  own  imagination,  it 
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is  more  likely  to  lead  ye  to  the  wilderness,  than  to  the 
world  to  come.” 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conver¬ 
sation.  Elliot  demanded,  “  Who  is  there  ?” 

“Itis  I,  George,”  replied  the  voice  of  his  brother.  “For 
heaven’s  sake,  open  the  door  quickly.” 

The  injunction  was  speedily  obeyed,  while  Macgre- 
gor  procured  alight,  by  thrusting  a  pine  branch  into  the 
fire,  and  stood  ready,  when  the  door  opened,  to  receive 
or  assist  the  traveller.  The  latter  did  not  even  enter 
the  hut. 

“  Come  with  me,”  he  cried,  “  the  cart  is  bogged  in 
the  wood  hard  by,  and  poor  Marion  must  be  half  dead.” 
He  strode  away  followed  by  Elliot,  to  whom  Macgregor 
gave  the  light ;  then  stepped  back  into  the  hut  to  arouse 
Howland,  provided  himself  with  afresh  torch,  and  pursued 
the  brothers. 

Fortunately  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  wind  abated, 
so  that  the  lights  were  not  extinguished;  and  the  gleaming 
of  the  pale  moon,  and  the  pine  that  Elliot  carried,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sound  of  voices,  guided  Macgregor  to 
the  wood.  On  coming  up,  he  perceived  a  cart  drawn  by 
four  bullocks,  almost  overturned  in  the  midst  of  a  spot 
of  deep  mire.  The  vehicle  was  heavily  laden,  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  tarpauling;  thus  its  black  shining  surface  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  a  huge  hearse,  and  the  patient 
and  exhausted  cattle  stood  in  melancholy  and  congenial 
stillness.  The  dark  foliage  of  the  trees,  with  their  broken 
branches  glittering  from  the  recent  rain  ;  the  low  sobs  of 
the  subsiding  storm,  that  seemed  going  over  the  hills, 
sorrowing  for  the  ravage  it  had  committed  in  its  rage ; 
and  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  men,  at  times  raised  in 
imprecation,  as  they  laboured  to  extricate  the  machine, 
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were  all  in  keeping  with  each  other.  But  amid  all  this, 
from  the  shelter  of  large  wrappings,  appeared  a  beautiful 
face — a  face  full  of  that  best  beauty,  cheerful  patience 
and  dignified  endurance.  Marion  Elliot  was  seated  as 
securelyand  as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
in  front  of  the  cart,  and  looked  forth  with  a  smile,  that 
much  fatigue  and  some  fear  could  not  rob  of  its  sweet¬ 
ness. 

With  difficulty  her  husband  had  gained  his  brother’s 
hut,  but  the  assistance  he  brought  thence  soon  enabled 
him  to  see  his  way  out  of  his  present  dilemma.  Marion 
was  lifted  from  the  vehicle  by  Macgregor,  who  was  her 
kinsman,  and  he  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the  hut,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Luke  Elliot,  her  husband.  They  were  soon 
installed  in  the  places  recently  occupied  by  Macgregor 
and  his  companion,  and  Howland  was  desired  to  place 
before  the  travellers  such  fare  as  the  hut  afforded. 

Marion  had  had  a  weary  day,  but  she  was  a  woman, 
and  thought  not  of  herself.  As  Macgregor  was  about  to 
return  to  the  wood,  she  begged  him  to  send  her  from  the 
cart  a  box  that  she  described,  and  very  soon  he  kindly 
returned  with  it.  In  this  box  her  provident  tenderness 
had  stored  every  available  necessary,  and  some  few  com¬ 
forts.  Luke  soon  had  his  feet  in  dry  shoes,  had  changed 
his  linen  and  his  coat ;  and  a  white  table-cloth,  a  luxury 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  hut,  was  spread  on  the  rude 
table.  Howland  had  all  the  skill  and  activity  so  soon 
acquired  under  circumstances  of  necessity.  The  wood 
fire  was  improved,  and  spread  a  bright  and  warm  wel¬ 
come  through  the  place;  the  iron  pot  hung  over  it, 
containing  that  Van  Diemen’s  Land  luxury — a  kangaroo 
steamer,  which  sent  forth  a  savoury  odour,  as  well  as  the 
mutton  cutlets  broiling  on  another  part  of  the  red  embers. 
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Tea,  the  common  adjunct  to  all  meals  in  the  bush,  (the 
name  given  to  the  wild  country,)  was  soon  prepared,  nor 
was  the  more  ready  stimulant  of  ardent  spirits  absent 
from  the  feast. 

Thus  in  little  more  than  an  hour  had  the  bullock-cart 
been  drawn  up  to  the  hut,  and  unloaded ;  the  bullocks 
admitted  to  the  stock-yard  ;  and  the  family,  in  spite  of 
fatigue  and  rough  accommodation,  seated  in  cheerful 
enjoyment  round  the  rude  board. 

“  So  !”  exclaimed  George  Elliot,  when  appeased 
hunger  left  leisure  for  conversation,  “  you  must  needs 
stay  in  Hobart  Town  till  the  winter  had  thoroughly  set 
in ;  and  then,  instead  of  staying  it  out,  with  headstrong 
fool-hardiness  make,  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  your  journey 
hither  !  ” 

“  Badly  managed,  I  grant  ye,”  said  Luke,  “but  under 
circumstances  I  could  not  help  it.  Thank  heaven  we 
are  here,  with  whole  bones  and  our  bits  of  goods,  for  at 
times  I  had  my  doubts  whether  we  should  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate.” 

“  Ye  say  weel,  mon,”  said  Macgregor ;  “  an  ye  did 
not  travel  the  worse  for  having  Marion  aside  ye.”  And 
he  looked  with  pride  and  pleasure  at  his  kinswoman. 

“  In  truth,  no,”  said  Luke  ;  “  I  grumbled  and  growled, 
like  the  storm  ;  and  I  cursed  and  swore,  like  the 
men ;  and  then  I  got  sulky  and  silent,  like  the  bullocks  ; 
but  Marion  had  throughout  a  sweet  smile,  and  a  soft 
word  to  ‘  turn  away  wrath,’  and  allay  impatience.” 

Marion’s  dark  eye  answered  with  the  smile  of  her 
noble  spirit ;  it  rested  first  on  her  husband,  and  then 
glanced  to  his  brother  and  her  kinsman.  She  felt  in  the 
depths  of  her  soul  her  power — the  highest  power  on 
earth — the  power  of  dispensing  happiness.  Her  strong 
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sense  and  high  energy  gained  universal  respect;  her 
deep  tenderness  and  active  benevolence,  universal  affec¬ 
tion  ;  her  influence,  like  that  of  nature,  was  unceasingly 
present,  but  never  obtrusively  perceptible ;  felt  in  its 
results,  scarcely  seen  in  its  process. 

The  best  accommodation  the  place  afforded,  was 
yielded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot.  George  and  Macgregor 
threw  themselves  on  rugs  before  the  fire,  and  never, 
perhaps,  had  sleep  fallen  on  lids  with  more  welcome 
sweetness,  than  on  those  that  night  sealed  in  slumber  in 
Elliot’s  hut. 

The  next  morning  rose  in  all  the  beauty  of  an  English 
spring.  The  skies  were  as  blue  as  if  a  cloud  had  never 
crossed  their  surface  ;  the  violet-winged  parrots,  the  blue 
wren,  and  the  diamond  bird,  flitted  in  the  air,  reflecting 
the  light,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  flown  from  the 
atoning  rainbow  that  shone  from  the  tears  of  the  last 
shower ;  the  fragrant  shrubs,  with  which  the  wilds  of 
the  colony  abound,  breathed  balm  upon  the  air ;  the  dark 
myrtle  and  silver  wattle  quivered  to  the  light  breeze ; 
and  afar  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Shannon  glowed  in 
the  flood  of  an  unclouded  sun.  Such  are  the  days  that 
continually  break  the  course  of  a  Tasmanian  winter,  and, 
like  a  sweet  spirit,  make  us  forget  the  clouds  and  storms 
that  have  been. 

It  were  tedious  to  enter  into  the  details  by  which  a 
settler  gradually  attains  to  the  comforts  of  established 
associations.  The  progress  of  the  colonist  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  general  progress  of  society ;  and  it  is  at 
once .  admirable  and  delightful  to  perceive  the  facility 
with  which  a  wilderness  grows  into  a  township,  and 
civilisation  displaces  barbarity.  A  few  years,  and 
Elliot’s  grant  exhibited  a  neat  dwelling-house,  built  in 
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the  cottage  style,  with  a  verandah  all  round  it:  contigu¬ 
ous  to  this,  were  a  hut  for  the  men  servants,  a  wash¬ 
house,  and  fowl-house  :  yet  more  remote,  shepherds’ 
and  stock-keepers’  huts,  and  a  commodious  stock-yard. 
Of  the  land,  thirty  acres  had  been  thrown  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  between  seventy  or  eighty  devoted  to  various 
fields  and  a  garden,  which  were  all  fenced.  The  undu¬ 
lating  nature  of  the  land,  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  whole 
island,  presented  many  slopes,  which  were  soon  white 
with  fleecy  flocks :  while  the  lowing  kine  browsed  in  the 
valleys  and  along  the  bright  brooks,  stood  in  the  plashy 
pool,  or  lay  ruminating  beneath  the  few  trees,  that  some¬ 
times  singly,  sometimes  in  small  picturesque  groups,  give 
the  levels  the  appearance  of  a  park. 

To  this  estate  Marion  gave  the  name  of  Hopeshire, 
and  with  much  truth,  as  well  as  gay  good  humour,  Luke 
called  her  its  queen.  The  birth  of  two  fine  boys  increased 
their  happiness,  and  awakened  new  views.  The  road  to 
Jericho  and  Elizabeth  Town  passed  the  estate,  the  line 
of  road  formed  by  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Company, 
leading  to  Cape  Grim,  through  it.  In  the  river,  very 
near  the  house,  there  was  a  fall.  These  circumstances 
Elliot  looked  on  with  new  interest;  visions  of  an  inn, 
and  a  mill,  rose  on  his  imagination  ;  he  had  on  his  lands 
abundance  of  timber  fit  for  the  saw  and  the  splitting' 
knife ;  and  lime  and  sandstone  were  not  remote  ;  thus 
(counting  on  the  allotment  of  life  that  all  are  so  prone 
to  believe  destined  for  themselves,  though  they  see  it 
hourly  denied  to  their  neighbour,)  he  looked  forward  to 
patriarchal  happiness  and  honours,  when  his  children’s 
children  should  make  the  valleys  round  him  vocal  with 
their  voices. 

Marion,  less  speculative  about  the  future,  strove 
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practically  to  improve  the  present.  Her  chief  attention, 
after  the  first  calls  of  necessity  had  been  met,  was  devoted 
to  the  moral  amelioration  of  the  people.  What  were  the 
people  to  whom  she  thus  directed  her  benevolent  in¬ 
telligence  ? — People  set  apart  by  the  large  majority  of 
the  world  for  contempt — by  her  for  compassion.  She 
did  not  recoil  with  sick  delicacy  from  the  degraded  con¬ 
vict,  whom  the  vicious  disorganisation  of  society  has 
visited  with  the  contagion  of  its  moral  diseases.  She 
went  among  her  prisoner-servants,  as  the  sisters  of  charity 
in  France  went  among  the  physically  sick,  with  a  holy 
zeal  to  amend  them,  and  with  a  holy  fearlessness  of 
injury  to  herself. 

She  met  at  first  much  opposition  from  her  husband, 
his  brother,  and  Macgregor ;  of  woman’s  power,  and 
woman’s  privilege  to  put  her  hand  to  the  moral  regene¬ 
ration  of  the  world,  they  allowed  little,  and  understood 
less;  but  she  felt,  that  if  that  soil  is  ever  to  be  properly 
cultivated,  woman,  as  well  as  man,  must  hold  the  plough. 
Marion  had  too  much  sense  to  argue  with  rugged  pre¬ 
judices;  she  appealed  persuasively  to  the  kinder  sym¬ 
pathies. 

“  Let  me,”  she  cried,  “  speak  to  these  people  ;  let  me 
try  what  kindness,  gentleness,  and  sympathy  will  effect. 
Let  me  organise  arrangements  that  will  prove  to  them 
we  care  for  them,  we  feel  for  them.  Give  them  some 
credit  to  set  them  up  again  in  self-esteem  and  reputa¬ 
tion  !  O  !  Luke,  there  is  not  one  of  the  flock  of  huma¬ 
nity  that  might  not,  that  ought  not  to  be  penned  in  the 
fold  of  happiness  ;  but  there  never  was  but  one  shepherd 
in  the  world. — He  did  not  overlook  the  little  one,  nor 
insult  the  sinner.  When  has  man  done  likewise?” 

The  pure  fervent  light  of  Christian  love  glowed  in  her 
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Madonna  face,  heightening  her  beauty,  and  giving 
power  to  her  pleadings  ;  what  heart  could  resist  the  spell 
that  was  the  halo  of  her  spirit  ? 

Among  the  servants  assigned  by  the  government  to 
the  proprietors  of  Hopeshire  was  Alice  Ryan,  an  Irish 
girl.  She  had  been  transported  for  some  trifling  theft, 
and  her  punishment  had  introduced  her  to  further  de¬ 
basement.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  it  became  apparent 
she  was  likely  to  become  a  mother.  The  girl  had  little 
to  recommend  her ;  she  was  wholly  uncultivated,  but  her 
misery  was  recommendation  enough  to  Marion.  She 
took  the  forlorn  creature  under  her  particular  care ; 
when  the  hour  of  her  trial  came,  she  was  beside  her  with 
the  ministering  tenderness  of  a  sister,  and  was  the  first 
to  take  and  bless,  and  breathe  a  prayer  over  the  new 
born. 

Marion  resolved  in  this  event  to  give  a  general  lesson. 
About  a  month  after  the  birth,  a  neighbouring  clergy¬ 
man  was  invited  to  Hopeshire,  to  officiate  at  the  christen¬ 
ing.  The  people  were  assembled  in  their  best  dresses, 
and  preparation  made  for  a  happy  holiday.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  in  the  open  air,  Marion  standing, 
with  her  little  sons  on  either  side  of  her,  to  answer  as 
one  of  the  sponsors.  When  the  sacred  rite  had  been 
performed,  she  took  the  child,  who  was  christened 
Patrick,  and  advancing  so  as  to  address  the  general 
assembly,  she  held  up  her  little  burden. 

“  This  child,”  she  cried,  “  belongs  to  us  all — let  all 
endeavour  to  make  it  a  good  and  happy  creature.  Luke 
and  George  Elliot,”  she  added,  addressing  her  little 
sons,  and  bending  to  let  them  each  print  a  kiss  on  the 
baby  s  cheek,  “  love  this  child  as  you  love  each  other. 
Alice,”  she  continued,  rising  again  with  her  beaming 
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face,  and  holding  out  the  child  to  its  mother,  “  teach  it 
to  love  us  all.” 

“  Madam  !”  cried  the  girl,  sinking  on  her  knees,  as 
she  received  the  infant,  “  it  shall  love  you  beyond  all 
else  on  earth,  or  a  mother’s  curse  be  on  him.” 

“  Talk  not  of  cursing,  Alice,”  said  Marion.  “  Banish 
from  your  heart,  from  your  lips,  all  such  unholy  words 
and  thoughts.  Assist  to  banish  them  from  the  minds 
and  language  of  others.  Be  not  rude,  be  not  violent ; 
love  one  another,  help  one  another.  Let  that  child 
speak  to  the  heart  of  each  of  us.  Who  is  there  here 
that  was  not  once  what  that  is  now  ?  Who  would  not 
save  that  child  from  what  most,  perhaps  all,  of  us,  have 
since  become?  We  may  do  so  ;  other  than  we  make  it 
that  child  cannot  be.  Let  us  try  to  make  it  good,  and 
oh  !  be  assured  in  doing  so  we  shall  grow  better. — Now 
go  to  dinner,  in  the  evening  I  will  rejoin  you.  Go — 
God  bless  you  all.” 

She  turned  hastily  away  to  hide  the  tears  that  rushed 
to  her  eyes ;  her  husband  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and 
led  her  into  an  adjoining  grove,  where,  when  in  the 
sanctuary  of  privacy,  she  threw  herself  on  his  bosom 
and  wept. 

Years  past  away,  and  there  were  peace  and  prosperity 
at  Hopeshire.  Its  wool  was  transmitted  to  England, 
and  its  wheat  to  New  South  Wales,  and  Luke  Elliot 
became  more  and  more  sanguine  about  the  inn  and  the 
mill.  Patrick  grew  a  gentle,  generous  creature,  beloved 
by  all,  and  loving  every  one,  but  chiefly  the  gentle  Lucy 
Elliot,  who  was  born  about  two  years  after  his  memorable 
christening.  Her  seventeenth  birth-day  had  arrived,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  general  meeting  at  her  uncle,  George 
Elliot’s,  to  celebrate  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  his 
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happy  marriage.  When  ail  were  ready  to  depart  from 
Hopeshire,  Patrick  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  At  last 
it  was  concluded  he  had  gone  on  before  the  party,  there¬ 
fore  the  cavalcade  set  forth  without  further  delay ;  Lucy 
on  horseback,  with  her  brothers  on  either  side  of  her.  As 
they  passed  the  forest  at  some  distance  from  the  farm, 
she  imagined  she  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  among 
the  trees,  and  that  that  figure  was  Patrick;  but  she 
blushed  at  her  own  fancy,  and  forebore  to  mention  it. 
Her  apprehension  had  not  been  less  true  than  it  was 
quick.  It  was  indeed  Patrick  whom  she  had  seen,  hid 
there  in  anguish,  and  gazing  on  her  with  strained  and 
tearless  eyes.  His  mother  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
his  love  for  Lucy.  In  the  wild  energy  of  her  nature 
she  had  denounced  it  as  a  crime  of  base  ingratitude,  and 
told  him  the  blighting  story  of  his  birth.  He  rushed 
from  her  to  the  wood — where  it  was  thickest — where  he 
could  not  see  the  light  of  heaven.  But  instinctively, 
on  the  approach  of  Lucy,  he  had  gained  the  verge  of  the 
forest — to  look  on  her  for  the  last  time — to  bless  her  ere 
he  buried  himself  for  ever  in  the  wilderness. 

The  party  returned  to  Hopeshire  in  the  evening. 
Patrick  had  not  been  seen,  had  not  been  heard  of, 
Lucy’s  cheek  was  pale,  and  her  eye  anxious.  A 
mother’s  terrors  crept  over  the  heart  of  Alice  Ryan  ;  she 
began  to  perceive  what  she  had  done,  and  she  went  away 
to  the  barns  and  outhouses,  and  into  the  meadows,  hoping 
to  find  her  boy,  and  to  be  able  to  reason  with  him.  Her 
search  was  vain  ;  she  grew  wild  :  rushing  back  into  the 
house,  she  proclaimed  what  she  had  done — what  she 
feared  were  its  consequences — and  that  her  Patrick  slept 
now  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Shannon  ! 

“  Never ! 11  cried  Lucy,  as  her  brothers,  father,  and 
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Macgregor,  rushed  out  to  remount  their  horses  and 
scour  the  country.  “  Patrick,  who  would  not  give  any 
thing  pain,  could  not  inflict  such  torture  upon  us  !  ” 

Marion  could  appreciate  the  fortitude  with  which 
Lucy  sustained  herself,  and  drawing  the  gentle  girl  to 
her  bosom,  she  kissed  her  tenderly.  ££  Mother,”  she 
whispered,  ££  I  thought  I  saw  him,  as  we  went  away  this 
morning,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest.” 

Marion  understood  her  ;  drawing  her  daughter’s  arm 
through  hers,  they  went  forth.  As  they  passed  along 
they  heard  the  hills  and  valleys  ringing  with  the  name 
of  Patrick;  but  there  was  no  answer,  save  the  escho. 
When  Lucy  reached  the  spot  she  had  described,  she 
called  Patrick.  Her  mother  felt  her  tremble;  again  she 
uttered  the  name.  The  boughs  of  a  large  bark  tree, 
near  which  they  stood,  rustled,  they  looked  up,  and 
beheld  Patrick  drop  from  its  branches.  He  could  not 
speak;  he  staggered,  and  fell.  Marion  flew  to  him, 
even  before  her  daughter. 

££  Patrick,  why  have  you  done  this  ?  ”  said  that 
mother,  who  might  be  called  the  mother  of  humanity, 
for  her  large  and  genial  heart  embraced  universal  being, 
and  had  not  one  conventional  feeling;  ££  was  it  well 
done  to  forget  that  I  am  your  mother?”  The  boy 
kissed  her  hands  and  she  felt  his  tears  rain  upon  them. 
££  I  could  not  go,”  he  cried,  rising  on  one  knee,  ££  with¬ 
out  seeing  you.  It  was  impossible  ;  I  climbed  into  the 
highest  branches  of  that  tree,  because  it  overlooks  Hope- 
shire.  I  know  I  ought  to  ask - ” 

££  Hush,  Patrick ;  ”  interrupted  Marion  ;  ££  you  have 
nothing  to  ask  but  my  blessing,  and  1  will  give  you  the 
best  blessing  I  have  got — my  only  daughter.  You  are 
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worthy  of  her ;  and  when  all  men  are  like  you,  broad 
lands  and  proud  names  will  be  of  no  account.” 

One  brief  moment  Patrick  lifted  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
the  starry  heavens;  the  next,  he  clasped  the  weeping 
Lucy  to  his  bosom;  there  was  no  pledge,  no  word 
exchanged,  only  the  silent  throbs  of  their  overflowing 
hearts  answering  in  deep  pulsation  to  each  other. 

The  next  year  a  modest  mansion  was  seen  to  rise  in 
one  of  the  pleasantest  valleys  along  the  Shannon.  It 
was  the  home  of  Patrick  and  Lucy  Elliot. 


TO  LAURA. 

The  fading  leaves  are  falling  now, 

The  fields  survive  their  flowers  ; 

Ere  long  will  come  the  whirling  snow 
And  winter’s  gloomy  hours. 

Ere  thus  my  life  is  ebbing  fast 
My  heart  outlives  its  joy  ; 

And  soon  will  come  the  sithe-winged  blast 
That  hastens  to  destroy. 

But  spring  will  soon  restore  each  leaf ; 

The  flowers  will  smile  again  : 

And  earth  forget  her  transient  grief 
In  summer’s  gentle  reign  ; 

So  may  my  heart  to  heavenly  bowers 
The  grave-gloom  spring  above  ; 

And  roam,  mid  joy’s  delicious  flowers 
With  thee  in  endless  love. 
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LOVES  OF  THE  LORDS  AND  LADIES. 

BY  T.  HAYNES  BAYLY,  ESQ. 


No.  II. 

LADY  ELIZABETH  BURD. 

How  could  an  Earl’s  daughter  wed  plain  Mister  Burd  ! 
Plain  Mister  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ! 

He  spoke  of  the  fortune  his  father  had  made, 

And  seeing  me  shrink  at  the  mention  of  trade — 

By  all  my  friends  I  was  goaded  and  spurred, 

And  so  became  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd  ! 

He  thought  he  could  pay  for  the  article  rank, 

As  far  as  clothing  and  food,  by  a  draft  on  the  Bank  ; 

And  is  it  not  natural  /  should  have  thought 
All  happiness  might  with  his  money  he  bought  ? 

Thus,  each  had  an  object,  and  so  it  occurred 
That  I  became  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd  ! 

And  yet  I  was  happy  at  first,  I  confess, 

With  plenty  of  carriages,  trinkets,  and  dress  ; 

And  B.  going  his  way,  and  I  going  mine, 

We  met  twice  a  day — just  to  breakfast  and  dine  ; 

From  home,  arm  and  arm  with  the  man,  to  have  stirred, 
Would  have  sadly  bored  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd  ! 

By  day,  with  Lord  William  I  rode  and  I  walked  ; 

At  night,  with  Lord  William  I  waltzed  and  I  talked, 

And  Mister  Burd  grew  very  jealous,  and  swore — 

How  low  !  I  must  flirt  with  his  Lordship  no  more  ! 
Must  drop  his  acquaintance  too  ?  Must— what  a  word 
To  utter  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd  ! 
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And  then — Oh  !  it  wounds  me  to  think  it  ! — he  said 
He  would  check  the  extravagant  life  that  I  led  ; 

He  talked  of  my  bills,  too — a  thing  I  abhor  ! — 
What  else  upon  earth  could  I  marry  him  for  ? 

He  said  that  no  fortune  could  stand  it — absurd  ! 

He  little  knew  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd  ! 

I  raved,  and  I  fainted,  and  rang  for  my  maid, 

Still  coolly  he  talked  of  the  sums  he  had  paid  ! 

I  vowed  I  would  spend  twice  as  much  as  before, 

He  quietly  quitted  me,  locking  the  door  I 
I  wrote  to  the  Earl,  and  to  him  I  referred 
The  wrongs  of  poor  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd  ! 

Oh  !  what  an  unnatural  union  is  that 
Which  is  formed  by  plebeian  and  aristocrat ! 

My  spouse  says,  “  I  cannot  afford  it,”  forsooth  1 
Lord  William  would  never  have  said  so,  poor  youth  ! 
A  Lord  without  sixpence  still  spends  like  a  Lord — 
Oh  !  why  am  I  Lady  Elizabeth  Burd  ! 
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THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LADY  CHARLOTTE 

BURY. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  a 
woman  distinguished  as  much  by  her  literary  attain¬ 
ments,  and  the  superiority  of  her  intellectual  powers,  as 
by  every  charm  of  person,  every  elegant  and  graceful 
accomplishment,  is  sister  of  the  present  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  duchess  her 
mother,  was  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  John  Gun¬ 
ning,  of  Castle  Coot,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
Esq.,  by  the  Hon.  Bridget  Bourke,  youngest  daughter 
of  Theobald,  sixth  Viscount  Bourke,  of  Mayo.  At  the 
period  of  her  marriage  with  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  which  occurred  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1759,  Her 
Grace  was  the  widow  of  James,  sixth  Duke  of  Hamilton ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1776,  she  was  created  a  peeress 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Baroness  Hamilton,  of 
Hamilton,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  with  remainder  of 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  to  her  heirs  male. 

The  noble  and  illustrious  family  of  the  Campbells, 
Dukes  of  Argyll,  paternal  ancestors  of  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury,  appears  to  have  been  of  Anglo-Norman  origin, 
and  to  have  settled  in  Scotland  soon  after  the  Conquest. 

Gillespie  Campbell  acquired  the  Lordship  of  Lochow, 
by  marriage  with  an  heiress,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Sir  Neil  Campbell,  his  descendant,  was  honoured  with 
knighthood,  by  King  Alexander  III  ,  who  commenced 
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his  reign  in  1249.  In  1292,  he  was  summoned  among 
the  magnates  Scotia,  to  Berwick,  on  the  part  of  King 
Robert  Bruce,  who  afterwards  gave  him  his  sister,  Lady 
Mary  Bruce,  in  marriage.  His  son,  Sir  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Lochow,  continued  faithful  to  King  David,  the 
son  of  Bruce;  and  died  in  1340.  His  grandson,  Sir 
Duncan,  the  first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Argyll,  was  created  a  Baron  of  Parliament — Lord 
Campbell,  of  the  county  of  Argyll— in  1445.  This 
Lord  was  of  such  consideration,  that  he  received  in 
marriage  Lady  Margery  Stuart,  Daughter  of  Robert,  Duke 
Albany  and  Regent  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1453, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Colin,  created  Earl 
of  Argyll,  by  James  II.,  in  1457,  and  Lord  of  Lorn,  in 
1478.  From  1483,  till  his  decease,  in  1492,  he  held  the 
honourable  and  important  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  &c. 

The  Dukedom  of  Argyll  originated  in  the  year  1701, 
in  the  person  of  Archibald,  tenth  Earl,  the  eldest  son  of 
that  Lord  Argyll,  who,  after  his  surprising  escape  into 
Holland,  landed  again  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  the  Market  Cross,  Edinburgh, 
under  a  former  unjust  sentence,  for  high  treason. 

John,  the  fifth  duke,  father  of  Lady  Charlotte  Bury, 
was  born  in  the  year  1720.  His  mother  was  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  John,  second  Lord  Bellenden.  On 
the  19th  of  December,  1766,  previously  to  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Sundredge,  of  Coombank,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  with  remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  his  brothers 
Frederick  and  John.  He  married,  as  already  observed, 
in  1795,  her  Grace  Elizabeth,  widow  of  James,  Duke  of 
Llamilton.  Of  this  marriage,  the  fifth  child  and  second 
daughter  was 
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The  Lady  Charlotte-Susan-Maria  Campbell.  Her 
Ladyship  married  on  the  14th  of  June,  1796,  Colonel 
John  Campbell,  eldest  son  of  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
Shawfield,  North  Britain.  By  that  gentleman,  she  had 
two  sons  :  Walter-Frederick,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  and  John-George,  who  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Sir  Fitzwilliam  Barrington  Bart.,  and  died 
in  1880,  besides  six  daughters.  The  eldest,  Eliza- 
Maria,  espoused,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1815,  Sir 
William-Gordon-Cumming  Gordon,  of  Gordonstown, 
in  the  county  of  Elgin,  Bart.  The  second,  Eleanora, 
wedded  in  1819,  Henry,  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  died  in 
1828;  the  third,  Beaujolois-Harriet-Charlotte,  married, 
in  1821,  Charles-William,  Lord  Tullamore;  the  fourth, 
Emma,  married  to  William,  youngest  son  of  Lord 
William  Russell ;  the  fifth,  Adelaide,  and  the  sixth, 
Julia,  are  unmarried. 

Colonel  Campbell,  Lady  Charlotte’s  first  husband, 
having  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1809,  her  Ladyship 
was  again  married  the  17th  of  March,  1818,  to  the  Rev. 
Edward-John  Bury,  of  Litchfield,  Hants,  son  of  Edward 
Bury,  late  of  Iver  Lodge,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  Esq., 
a  descendant  in  the  direct  line  of  Edward  Bury,  of 
Bulpham  Hall  and  Raleigh  Park,  county  of  Essex,  of  the 
Bedchamber  of  Flenry  VIII.,  and  holding  the  above 
estates  by  grant  of  the  same  monarch,  in  1540.  He 
was  descended  also  maternally  from  Margaret,  only 
daughter  of  John,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745. 

By  this  marriage,  her  Ladyship  had  issue  two  daughters: 
— 7.  Blanclie-Augusta,  born  at  Rome,  9th  of  July,  1819; 
— and  8.  Beatrice-Margaret,  born  at  Pisa,  17tli  of  De¬ 
cember,  1820,  who  died  an  infant.  Mr.  Bury  died  in 
1882. 
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Pray  pardon  me, 

For  I  am  like  a  boy  that  hath  found  money _ 

Affaid  I  dream  still.  Ford,  or  Webster. 

It  was  a  fine  September  evening,  within  my  time 
(and  I  am  not,  I  trust,  too  old  to  be  loved,)  that  Count 
Anatole  L  ,  of  the  impertinent  and  particularly 
useless  profession  of  attache,  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  glass  in  his  rooms  at  the  “Archduke  Charles,”  the 
first  hotel,  as  you  know,  if  you  have  travelled,  in  the 
green-belted  and  fair  city  of  Vienna.  The  brass  ring 
was  still  swinging  on  the  end  of  the  bell-rope,  and,  in 
a  respectful  attitude  at  the  door,  stood  the  just-sum¬ 
moned  Signor  Attilio,  valet  and  privy- councillor  to 
one  of  the  handsomest  coxcombs  errant  through  the 
world.  Signor  Attilio  was  a  Tyrolese,  and,  like  his 
master,  was  very  handsome. 

Count  Anatole  had  been  idling  away  three  golden 
summer  months  in  the  Tyrol,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as 
far  as  mortal  eyes  could  see,  of  disguising  his  fine  Phi- 
dian  features  in  a  callow  moustache  and  whiskers.  The 
crines  ridentes  (as  Eneas  Sylvius  has  it,)  being  now  in 
a  condition  beyond  improvement,  Signor  Attilio  had  for 
some  days  been  rather  curious  to  know  what  course  of 
events  would  next  occupy  the  diplomatic  talents  of  his 
master. 

After  a  turn  or  two  more,  taken  in  silence.  Count 
Anatole  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  eyeing 
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the  well-made  Tyrolese  from  head  to  foot,  begged  to 
know  if  he  wore  at  the  present  moment  his  most  becom¬ 
ing  breeches,  jacket,  and  beaver. 

Attilio  was  never  astonished  at  any  thing  his  master 
did  or  said.  He  simply  answered  “  Si  Signore .” 

“  Be  so  kind  as  to  strip  immediately,  and  dress  your¬ 
self  in  that  travelling  suit  lying  on  the  sofa.” 

As  the  green  gold-corded  jacket,  knee  breeches, 
buckles  and  stockings  were  laid  aside,  Count  Anatole 
threw  off  his  dressing-gown,  and  commenced  encasing  his 
handsome  proportions  in  the  cast-off  habiliments.  He 
then  put  on  the  conical,  slouch-rimmed  hat,  with  the  tall 
eagle’s  feather  stuck  jauntily  on  the  side,  and  the  two 
rich  tassels  pendent  over  the  left  eye,  and,  the  toilet  of 
the  valet  being  completed  at  the  same  moment,  they  stood 
looking  at  one  another  with  perfect  gravity — rather 
transformed,  but  each  apparently  quite  at  home  in  his 
new  character. 

“You  look  very  like  a  gentleman,  Attilio  !”  said  the 
Count. 

“  Your  Excellency  has  caught  to  admiration,  I’aria 
del  paese,”  complimented  back  again  the  sometime 
Tyrolese. 

“  Attilio  !  ” 

“  Signore  ?  ” 

“Do  you  remember  the  lady  in  the  forest  of  Friuli  ?  ” 

Attilio  began  to  have  a  glimmering  of  things.  Some 
three  months  before,  the  Count  was  dashing  on  at  a 
rapid  post-pace,  through  a  deep  wood  in  the  mountains 
which  head  in  the  Adriatic.  A  sudden  pull-up  at  a 
turning  in  the  road  nearly  threw  him  from  his  britska, 
and  looking  out  at  the  “  anima  di  porco !  ”  of  the  pos¬ 
tilion,  he  found  his  way  impeded  by  an  overset  carriage 
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from  which  three  or  four  servants  were  endeavouring  to 
extract  the  body  of  an  old  man,  killed  by  the  accident. 

There  was  more  attractive  metal  for  the  traveller, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
leaning,  pale  and  faint,  against  a  tree,  and  apparently 
about  to  sink  to  the  ground,  unassisted.  To  bring  a 
hat  full  of  water  from  the  nearest  brook,  and  receive 
her  falling  head  on  his  shoulder,  was  the  work  of  a 
thought.  She  had  fainted  quite  away,  and,  taking  her 
like  a  child,  into  his  arms,  he  placed  her  on  a  bank  by 
the  road-side,  bathed  her  forehead  and  lips,  and  chafed 
her  small  white  hands,  till  his  heart,  with  all  the  distress 
of  the  scene,  was  quite  mad  with  her  perfect  beauty. 

Animation  at  last  began  to  return,  and  as  the  flush 
was  stealing  into  her  lips,  another  carriage  drove  up 
with  servants  in  the  same  livery,  and  Count  Anatole, 
thoroughly  bewildered  in  his  new  dream,  mechanically 
assisted  them  in  getting  their  living  mistress  and  dead 
master  into  it,  and  until  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  possibly  wish 
to  know  the  name  and  condition  of  the  fairest  piece 
of  work  he  had  ever  seen  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 

An  hour  before,  he  had  doubled  his  bono  mano  to  the 
postilion,  and  was  driving  on  to  Vienna,  as  if  to  sit  at  a 
new  Congress.  Now,  he  stood  leaning  against  the  tree, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  grass  and  wild  flowers  showed 
the  print  of  a  new-made  pressure,  and  the  postilion 
cracked  his  whip,  and  Attilio  reminded  him  of  the  hour 
he  was  losing,  in  vain. 

He  remounted  after  a  while;  but  the  order  was  to  go 
back  to  the  last  post-house. 

Three  or  four  months  at  a  solitary  albergo,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  adventure,  passed  by  the  Count 
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in  scouring  the  country  on  horseback  in  every  direction, 
and  by  his  servant  in  very  particular  ennui,  brings  up 
the  story  to  nearly  where  the  scene  opens. 

“  I  have  seen  her  !  ”  said  the  Count. 

Attilio  only  lifted  up  his  eyebrows. 

“  She  is  here,  in  Vienna  !  ” 

“  Felice  lei  !  ”  murmured  Attilio. 

“  She  is  the  Princess  Leichstenfels,  and,  by  the  death 
of  that  old  man,  a  widow.” 

“  Veramente  P  ”  responded  the  valet,  with  a  rising 
inflexion;  for  he  knew  his  master  and  French  morals 
too  well  not  to  foresee  a  damper  in  the  possibility  of 
matrimony. 

<{  Veramente  !  ”  gravely  echoed  the  Count.  “  And 
now,  listen.  The  princess  lives  in  close  retirement.  An 
old  friend  or  two,  and  a  tried  servant,  are  the  only 
persons  who  see  her.  You  are  to  contrive  to  see  this 
servant  to-morrow,  corrupt  him  to  leave  her,  and  recom¬ 
mend  me  in  his  place,  and  then  you  are  to  take  him  as 
your  courier  to  Paris ;  whence,  if  I  calculate  well,  you 
will  return  to  me  before  long,  with  important  despatches. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?  ” 

“  Signor  si !  ” 

In  the  small  boudoir  of  a  maison  de  plaisance,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  noble  family  of  Leichstenfels,  sat  the 
widowed  mistress  of  one  of  the  oldest  titles  and  finest 
estates  of  Austria.  The  light  from  a  single  long  win¬ 
dow,  opening  down  to  the  floor  and  leading  out  upon  a 
terrace  of  flowers,  was  subdued  by  a  heavy  crimson 
curtain,  looped  partially  away,  a  pastille  lamp  was 
sending  up  from  its  porphyry  pedestal,  a  thin  and  just 
perceptible  curl  of  smoke,  through  which  the  lady  mu- 
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singly  passed  backwards  and  forwards  one  of  her  slender 
fingers,  and,  on  a  table  near,  lay  a  sheet  of  black- 
edged  paper,  crossed  by  a  small  silver  pen,  and  scrawled 
over  irregularly  with  devices  and  disconnected  words, 
the  work  evidently  of  a  fit  of  the  most  absolute  and 
listless  idleness. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  in  mourning  livery 
stood  before  the  lady. 

“  I  have  thought  over  your  request,  Wilhelm,”  she 
said.  44 I  had  become  accustomed  to  your  services,  and 
regret  to  lose  you ;  but  I  should  regret  more  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  interest.  You  have  my  permission.” 

Wilhelm  expressed  his  thanks  with  an  effort  that 
showed  he  had  not  obeyed  the  call  of  Mammon  without 
regret,  and  requested  leave  to  introduce  the  person  he 
had  proposed  as  his  successor. 

44  Of  what  country  is  he  ?  ” 

44  Tyrolese,  your  Excellency.” 

44  And  why  does  he  leave  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  came  to  Vienna?” 

44 //  est  amoreux  (Tune  Viennoise ,  madame,”  answered 
the  ex-valet,'  resorting  to  French  to  express  what  he 
considered  a  delicate  circumstance. 

44  Pauvre  enfant  !  ”  said  the  Princess,  with  a  sigh  that 
partook  as  much  of  envy  as  of  pity,  44  let  him  come  in.” 

And  the  Count  Anatole,  as  the  sweet  accents  reached 
his  ear,  stepped  over  the  threshold,  and  in  the  coarse  but 
gay  dress  of  the  Tyrol,  stood  in  the  presence  of  her 
whose  lips  he  had  almost  44  pried  into  for  breath,”  whose 
snowy  hands  he  had  chafed  and  kissed  when  the  senses 
had  deserted  their  celestial  organs— the  angel  of  his 
perpetual — the  lady  of  his  wild  and  uncontrollable,  but 
respectful  and  honourable  love. 
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The  Princess  looked  carelessly  up  as  he  approached? 
but  her  eyes  seemed  arrested  in  passing  over  his  features. 
It  was  momentary.  She  resumed  her  occupation  of 
winding  her  taper  fingers  in  the  smoke  curls  of  the 
incense-lamp,  and  with  half  a  sigh,  as  if  she  had  repelled 
a  pleasing  thought,  she  leaned  back  on  the  silken  fau- 
teuil,  and  asked  the  new-comer  his  name. 

“  Anatole,  your  Excellency.” 

The  voice  again  seemed  to  stir  something  in  her 
memory.  She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  was 
for  a  moment  lost  in  thought. 

“  Anatole,”  she  said  (Ah,  how  the  sound  of  his  own 
name,  murmured  in  that  voice  of  music,  thrilled  through 
the  fiery  veins  of  the  disguised  lover  !  )  “  Anatole,  I 
receive  you  into  my  service.  Wilhelm  will  inform  you 
of  your  duties,  and — I  have  a  fancy  for  the  dress  of  the 
Tyrol— you  may  wear  it  instead  of  my  livery,  if  you 
will.”  / 

And  with  one  stolen  and  warm  gaze  from  under  his 
drooping  eyelids,  and  heart  and  lips  on  fire,  as  he 
thanked  her  for  her  condescension,  the  new  retainer  took 
his  leave. 

Month  after  month  passed  on — to  Count  Anatole  in 
a  bewildering  dream  of  ever-deepening  passion.  It 
was  upon  a  soft  and  amorous  morning  of  April  that  a 
dashing  equipage  stood  at  the  door  of  the  proud  palace 
of  Leichstenfels.  The  arms  of  Esterhazy  blazed  on  the 
panels,  and  the  insouciants  chasseurs  leaned  against  the 
marble  columns  of  the  portico,  waiting  for  their  master, 
and  speculating  on  the  gaiety  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
suit  he  was  prosecuting  within.  How  could  a  Prince  of 
Esterhazy  be  supposed  to  sue  in  vain. 

The  disguised  footman  had  shown  the  gay  and  hand- 
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some  nobleman  to  his  mistress’s  presence.  After  re¬ 
arranging  a  family  of  very  well-arranged  flower-pots, 
shutting  the  window  to  open  it  again,  changing  the 
folds  of  the  curtains  not  at  all  for  the  better,  and  looking 
a  stolen  and  fierce  look  at  the  unconscious  visiter,  he 
could  find  no  longer  an  apology  for  remaining  in  the 
room.  He  shut  the  door  after  him  in  a  tempest  of 
jealousy. 

“Did  your  Excellency  ring?”  said  he,  opening  the 
door  again,  after  a  few  minutes  of  intolerable  torture. 

The  Prince  was  on  his  knees  at  her  feet ! 

“No,  Anatole;  but  you  may  bring  me  a  glass  of 
water.” 

As  he  entered  with  the  silver  tray  trembling  in  his 
hand,  the  Prince  was  rising  to  go.  His  face  expressed 
delight,  hope,  triumph— everything  that  could  madden 
the  soul  of  the  irritated  lover.  After  waiting  on  his 
rival  to  his  carriage,  he  returned  to  his  mistress,  and 
receiving  the  glass  upon  the  tray,  was  about  leaving  the 
room  in  silence,  when  the  Princess  called  to  him. 

In  all  this  lapse  of  time  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Count  Anatole  played  merely  his  footman’s  part.  His 
respectful  and  elegant  demeanour,  the  propriety  of  his 
language,  and  that  deep  devotedness  of  manner  which 
wins  a  woman  more  than  all  things  else,  soon  gained 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  Princess  ;  and  before  a  week 
was  past  she  found  that  she  was  happier  when  he  stood 
behind  her  chair,  and  gave  him,  with  some  self-denial, 
those  frequent  permissions  of  absence  from  the  palace 
which  she  supposed  he  asked  to  prosecute  the  amour 
disclosed  to  her  on  his  introduction  to  her  service.  As 
time  flew  on,  she  attributed  his  earnestness  and  occa- 
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sional  warmth  of  manner  to  gratitude ;  and,  without 
reasoning  much  on  her  own  feelings,  gave  herself  up 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  degree  of  interest  in  him  which 
would  have  alarmed  a  woman  more  skilled  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  heart.  Married  from  a  convent,  however, 
to  an  old  man  who  had  secluded  her  from  the  world,  the 
voice  of  the  passionate  Count  in  the  forest  of  Friuli  was 
the  first  sound  of  love  that  had  ever  entered  her  ears. 
She  knew  not  why  it  was  that  the  tones  of  her  new 
footman,  and  now  and  then  a  look  of  his  eyes,  as  he 
leaned  over  to  assist  her  at  table,  troubled  her  memory 
like  a  trace  of  a  long  lost  dream. 

But,  oh  !  what  moments  had  been  his  in  these  fleeting 
months !  Admitted  to  her  presence  in  her  most  un¬ 
guarded  hours — seeing  her  at  morning,  at  noon,  at  night, 
in  all  her  unstudied  and  surpassing  loveliness — for  ever 
near  her,  and  with  the  world  shut  out — her  rich  hair 
blowing  with  the  lightest  breeze  across  his  fingers  in  his 
assiduous  service — her  dark  full  eyes,  unconscious  of  an 
observer,  filling  with  unrepressed  tears,  or  glowing  with 
pleasure  over  some  tale  of  love— her  exquisite  form  flung 
upon  a  couch,  or  bending  over  flowers,  or  moving  about 
the  room  in  all  its  native  and  untrammelled  grace — and 
her  voice,  tender,  most  tender  to  him,  though  she  knew 
it  not,  and  her  eyes,  herself  unaware,  ever  following  him 
in  his  loitering  attendance — and  he,  the  while,  losing 
never  a  glance  nor  a  motion,  but  treasuring  all  up  in  his 
heart  with  the  avarice  of  a  miser — what,  in  common  life, 
though  it  were  the  life  of  fortune's  most  favoured  child, 
could  compare  with  it  for  bliss  ? 

Pale  and  agitated,  the  Count  turned  back  at  the  call 
of  his  mistress,  and  stood  waiting  her  pleasure. 
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“  Anatole !  ” 

“  Madame  !” 

The  answer  was  so  low  and  deep  it  startled  even 
himself. 

She  motioned  to  him  to  come  nearer.  She  had  sunk 
upon  the  sofa,  and  as  he  stood  at  her  feet  she  leaned 
forward,  buried  her  hands  and  arms  in  the  long  curls 
which,  in  her  retirement,  she  allowed  to  float  luxuriantly 
over  her  shoulders,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Overcome  and 
forgetful  of  all  but  the  distress  of  the  lovely  creature 
before  him,  the  Count  dropped  upon  the  cushion  on 
which  rested  the  small  foot  in  its  morning  slipper,  and 
taking  her  hand,  pressed  it  suddenly  and  fervently  to 
his  lips. 

The  reality  broke  upon  her  !  She  was  beloved — but 
by  whom  ?  A  menial  !  and  the  appalling  answer  drove 
all  the  blood  of  her  proud  race  in  a  torrent  upon  her 
heart,  sweeping  away  all  affection  as  if  her  nature  had 
never  known  its  name.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  bell. 

“  Madam  !”  said  Anatole,  in  a  cold  proud  tone. 

She  stayed  her  arm  to  listen. 

“  I  leave  you  for  ever.” 

And  again,  with  the  quick  revulsion  of  youth  and 
passion,  her  woman’s  heart  rose  within  her,  and  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  dropped  her  head  in 
utter  abandonment  on  his  bosom. 

It  was  the  birth-day  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  courtly 
nobles  of  Austria  were  rolling  out  from  the  capital  to 
offer  their  congratulations  at  the  royal  palace  of  Schoen- 
brunn.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attractions  of  the  scene, 
the  drawing-room  was  to  be  graced  by  the  first  public 
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appearance  of  a  new  French  Ambassador,  whose  reputed 
personal  beauty,  and  the  talents  he  had  displayed  in  a 
late  secret  negociation,  had  set  the  whole  court,  from  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  to  the  youngest  dame  d'lionneur ,  in 
a  flame  of  curiosity. 

I  o  the  Prince  Esterhazy  there  was  another  reason 
for  writing  the  day  in  red  letters.  The  Princess  Leich- 
stenfels,  by  an  express  message  from  the  Empress,  was 
to  throw  aside  her  widow’s  weeds,  and  appear  once  more 
to  the  admiring  world.  She  had  yielded  to  the  summons, 
bnt  it  was  to  be  her  last  day  of  splendour.  Her  heart 
and  hand  were  plighted  to  her  Tyrolese  menial,  and  the 
brightest  and  loveliest  ornament  of  the  Court  of  Austria, 
when  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  over,  was  to  lay 
aside  the  costly  bauble  from  her  shoulder,  and  the  glis¬ 
tening  tiara  from  her  brow,  and  forget  rank  and  fortune 
as  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 

The  dazzling  hours  flew  on.  The  plain  and  kind  old 
Emperor  welcomed  and  smiled  upon  all.  The  wily 
Metternich,  in  the  prime  of  his  successful  manhood, 
cool,  polite,  handsome  and  winning,  gathered  golden 
opinions  by  every  word  and  look ;  the  young  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  the  mild  and  gentle  son  of  the  struck  eagle 
of  St.  Helena,  surrounded  and  caressed  by  a  continual 
cordon  of  admiring  women,  seemed  forgetful  that  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  Expectation  awaited  him,  like  two  angels 
with  their  wings  outspread ;  and  haughty  nobles  and 
their  haughtier  dames,  statesmen,  scholars,  soldiers,  and 
priests,  crowded  upon  each  other’s  heels,  and  mixed 
together  in  that  doubtful  podrida ,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  pleasure.  I  could  moralise  here  had  I  time ! 

The  Princess  of  Leichstenfels  had  gone  through  the 
ceremony  of  presentation,  and  had  heard  the  murmur 
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of  admiration,  drawn  by  her  beauty  from  all  lips.  Dizzy 
with  the  scene,  and  with  a  bosom  full  of  painful  and 
conflicting  emotions,  she  had  accepted  the  proffered  arm 
of  Prince  Esterhazy  to  breathe  a  fresher  air  upon  the 
terrace.  1  hey  stood  near  a  window,  and  he  was  point¬ 
ing  out  to  his  fair  but  inattentive  companion  the  various 
characters  as  they  passed  within. 

“  I  must  contrive,”  said  the  Prince,  “  to  show  you 
the  new  Envoy.  Oh  !  you  have  not  heard  of  him. 
Beautiful  as  Narcissus,  modest  as  Pastor  Corydon,  clever 
as  the  prime  minister  himself,  this  paragon  of  diplo¬ 
matists  has  been  here  in  disguise  these  three  months, 
negociating  about — Metternich  and  the  devil  knows 
what  but  rewarded  at  last  with  an  ambassador’s  star, 
and — but  here  he  is  ;  Princess  Leichstenfels,  permit  me 
to  present - ” 

She  heard  no  more.  A  glance  from  the  diamond  star 
on  his  breast,  to  the  Hephsestion  mouth  and  keen  dark 
eye  of  Count  Anatole,  revealed  to  her  the  mystery  of 
months.  And  as  she  leaned  against  the  window  for 
support,  the  hand  that  sustained  her  in  the  Forest  of 
Friuli,  and  the  same  thrilling  voice,  in  almost  the  same 
never-forgotten  cadence,  offered  his  impassioned  sym¬ 
pathy  and  aid,  and  she  recognised  and  remembered  all. 

I  must  go  back  so  far  as  to  inform  you,  that  Count 
Anatole,  on  the  morning  of  this  memorable  day  had 
sacrificed  a  silky,  but  prurient  moustache,  and  a  pair 
of  the  very  sauciest  dark  whiskers  out  of  Coventry. 
Whether  the  Prince  Esterhazy  recognised  in  the  new 
Envoy,  the  lady’s  gentleman  who  so  inopportunely  broke 
in  upon  his  tender  avowal,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

I  only  know  (for  I  was  there)  that  the  Princess  Leich- 
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stenfels  was  wedded  to  the  new  Ambassador  in  the 
“  leafy  month  of  June,”  and  the  Prince  Esterhazy, 
unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the 
nuptials,  lost  a  very  handsome  opportunity  of  singing 
with  effect, 

“  If  she  be  not  fair  for  me,” 

supposing  it  translated  into  German. 

Whether  the  enamoured  ambassadress  prefers  her 
husband  in  his  new  character,  1  am  equally  uncertain ; 
though,  from  much  knowledge  of  German  Courts  and  a 
little  of  human  nature,  I  think  she  will  be  happy  if  at 
some  future  day  she  would  not  willingly  exchange  her 
proud  Envoy  for  the  devoted  Tyrolese,  and  does  not 
sigh  that  she  can  no  more  bring  him  to  her  feet  with  a 
pull  of  a  silken  string. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  EARL  SPENCER. 

About  five  miles  north-west  of  Northampton  stands 
Althorp,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  is  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Brington.  The  house  is  a  large  pile  of 
building,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  or  built 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  H.  It  stands  low,  and  in  the 
approach  you  go  through  and  cross  those  straight  avenues 
of  trees  which  at  one  time,  by  a  strange  perverseness,  or 
rather  deficiency,  of  taste,  were  considered  the  line  of 
beauty.  The  present  edifice  was  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  in  the  year  1688,  and  the  estate  has  belonged 
to  the  Spencers  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

It  is  remarked  of  Althorp  House  by  Doctor  Dibdin — 
“  There  is  neither  colonnade,  nor  vestibule,  nor  terrace, 
nor  fountain,  nor  lake,  as  you  approach  the  mansion  ;  nor 
studied  grandeur  of  architectural  decoration  as  you  enter 
it;  but  comfort,  order,  peace,  unanimity,  good  manage¬ 
ment,  choice  society,  and  splendid  cheer.  These  are  the 
interior  attractions  which  supply  the  place  of  silken 
hangings,  Gobelin  tapestries,  gilt  balustrades,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  elaborate  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  furniture.” 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  learned  doctor,  we 
would  venture  to  remark,  that  the  inference  implied  in 
the  last  sentence  is  anything  but  legitimate.  Althorp, 
with  its  magnificent  library  and  splendid  collection  of 
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paintings,  may  well  dispense  with  the  adventitious  and 
luxurious  embellishments  referred  to;  but.  for  the  life  of 
us,  we  cannot  see  that  “silken  hangings”  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  “comfort,”  how  “  Gobelin  tapestry”  should 
be  intolerant  of  “  order  and  peace,”  and  why  “  good 
management,  choice  society,  and  splendid  cheer  ”  should 
be  interdicted  by  “  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  elabo¬ 
rate  furniture.” 

The  celebrity  acquired  by  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  for 
his  vast  and  invaluable  collections  of  books,  both  at 
Althorp  and  in  London,  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
give  any,  even  the  most  brief  account  of  them  in  this 
place.  We  may,  however,  mention  that  the  number  of 
volumes  at  Althorp  probably  exceeds  fifty  thousand ;  and 
that  they  comprise  copies  of  the  rarest  and  the  choicest 
works  in  all  languages.  The  collection  of  paintings, 
also,  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  family  of  Spencer  claim  a  descent  from  the  an¬ 
cient  baronial  family  of  De  Spenser,  of  whom  Robert  de 
Spenser  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  was,  as  his 
name  imports,  steward  to  that  monarch.  At  the  time  of 
Doomsday  book,  he  had  four  lordships  in  Warwickshire, 
one  in  Gloucestershire,  fifteen  in  Lincolnshire,  and  seven¬ 
teen  in  Leicestershire. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  however,  (no  incompetent 
authority  in  these  matters,)  in  his  edition  of  Collins’s 
Peerage,  considers  that  this  descent  is  by  no  means 
established  by  satisfactory  proof ;  but  observes,  “  The 
present  family  of  Spencer  are  sufficiently  great,  and 
have  too  long  enjoyed  vast  wealth  and  high  honours,  to 
require  the  decoration  of  feathers  in  their  caps  which  are 
not  their  own.  Sir  John  Spencer,  their  undisputed 
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ancestor,  and  the  immediate  founder  of  their  fortune, 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  three  hundred  years  of  riches  and  rank  may  surely 
satisfy  a  regulated  pride."  The  above  Sir  John  Spencer 
was  the  first  possessor  of  the  estate  of  Althorp. 

Sir  Robert  Spencer,  first  Lord  Spencer,  was  sheriff 
of  Northamptonshire  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and, 
when  King  James  ascended  the  throne,  was  reputed  to 
possess  the  most  money  of  any  person  in  the  kingdom, 
which,  added  to  his  great  estate,  noble  descent,  and 
many  excellent  accomplishments,  rendered  him  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  that  he  was  promoted,  about  four  months  after 
the  ascension  of  that  monarch  to  the  throne,  in  1603,  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the  realm.  Soon  after  which, 
the  learned  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  makes  this 
honourable  mention  of  him— «  Althorp,  the  seat  of  the 
noble  family  of  Spencer,  knights,  allied  to  very  many 
houses  of  great  worth  and  honour,  out  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Spencer,  the  fifth  knight  in  a  continued  succes¬ 
sion,  a  worthy  encourager  of  virtue  and  learning,  was, 
by  his  most  serene  majesty,  King  James,  lately  advanced 
to  the  honour  of  Baron  Spencer  of  Wormleighton." 

This  Lord  Spencer  was  appointed,  in  the  same  year, 
ambassador  to  Frederick,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  the 
habit  and  ensigns  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter. 
The  state  and  magnificence  of  this  investiture  is  set  forth 
by  Asbmole,  who  observes  that  the  Lord  Ambassador 
Spencer,  who  represented  the  sovereign,  and  the  elect 
Duke,  were  so  richly  attired,  glittering  with  gold  and 
jewels,  that  they  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

Echard,  in  his  History  of  England,  informs  us  that 
some  debates  arising  in  the  Parliament,  in  1621,  relating 
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to  the  King’s  power  and  prerogative,  this  Lord  Spencer 
stood  up  boldly  for  public  liberty,  with  the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Southampton,  Essex  and  Warwick,  and  speak¬ 
ing  something  in  the  house  of  the  actions  of  their  great 
ancestors,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
a  great  stickler  for  the  prerogative,  displeased  with  the 
arguments  used,  replied — tc  My  lord  when  these  things 
were  doing,  your  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep  ”  (allu¬ 
ding  to  the  numerous  flocks  kept  by  his  grandfather) ;  to 
which  the  Lord  Spencer,  with  a  spirit  and  quickness  of 
thought  peculiar  to  him,  immediately  answered — “  When 
my  ancestors  were  keeping  sheep  (as  you  say),  your 
ancestors  were  plotting  treason.”  This  caused  such  a 
heat  that  Arundel,  as  the  aggressor,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower;  but  soon  after,  acknowledging  his  fault,  and 
offering  to  make  his  submission,  was  discharged.  This 
noble  and  worthy  ancestor  of  the  present  family  died  in 
1627,  and  was  buried  in  great  splendour  at  Brington. 

We  think  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  presen¬ 
ting  to  them  some  specimens  of  a  masque  acted  before 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry  at  Althorp.  The  author 
is  the  immortal  but  neglected  Ben  Jonson,  whose  merits 
in  this  exquisite  species  of  entertainment,  like  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  Dekker  and  Fletcher,  have  long 
remained  strangely  unappreciated.  Milton,  in  his  unri¬ 
valled  masque  of  Comus,  is  indebted  to  this  little  piece ; 
and  has,  indeed,  numerous  obligations  to  most  of  those 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  to  the  delightful  4t  Faithful 
Shepherdess  ”  of  Fletcher.  The  name  of  this  masque  is 
“  The  Satyr;  ”  but  its  original  title  stands  thus  in  the 
folio,  1616 — “  A  particular  entertainment  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  at  Althorp,  at  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Spencer’s,  on  Saturday,  being  the  25th  June  1603, 
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as  they  came  first  into  the  kingdom.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Henry,  in  their  journey  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  came  from  Holdenby  to  Northampton,  where 
they  were  received  in  great  state  by  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities.  James,  who  had  joined  them  at  Eaton,  the 
seat  of  Sir  G.  Fermor,  in  Northamptonshire,  passed 
forward;  but  the  Queen  and  Prince  were  prevailed 
upon  to  take  up  their  residence  for  a  few  days  at  the 
seat  of  Sir  Robert  Spencer  (created  a  Baron  about  a 
month  after),  four  miles  from  the  town.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  this  exquisite  “  entertainment  ”  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  as  they  entered  the  park  and  grounds  at 
Althorp. 

Mr.  Gilford,  in  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson  observes, 
with  reference  to  this  entertainment :  “  It  is  easy,  or 
rather  it  is  not  easy,  to  conceive  the  surprise  and  delight 
with  which  Queen  Anne,  who  had  a  natural  taste  for 
these  elegant  and  splendid  exhibitions,  must  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  present;  she  who  in  Denmark  had  seen, 
perhaps,  no  royal  amusement  but  drinking  bouts,  and  in 
Scotland  been  regaled  with  nothing  better  than  4  ane 
goodly  ballad  called  Philotus,’  or  the  ribaldry  of  the 
Lion-king,  as  his  countrymen  delight  to  call  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  in  the  interminable  ‘  Satyre  of  the  three 
eistatis.” 

The  opening  of  the  masque  discovers  a  satyr  lodged 
in  a  little  spinet,  or  copse  of  young  wood,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  her  majesty,  “advanced  his  head  above  the 
top  of  the  wood,  wondering,  with  his  pipe  in  his  hand 
began  ‘a  Doric  welcome  to  the  august  visiters.”1  This 
ended,  he  “  ran  into  the  wood  again,  whilst,  to  the 
sound  of  excellent  soft  music,  that  was  concealed  in  the 
thicket,  there  came  tripping  up  the  lawn  a  bevy  of 
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fairies,  attending  on  Mab,  their  queen,  who,  falling 
into  an  artificial  ring,  began  to  dance  around  while 
their  mistress  spake: — ” 


MAB. 

Hail  and  welcome,  worthiest  queen, 

Joy  hath  never  perfect  been 

To  the  nymphs  that  haunt  this  green 

Had  they  not  this  evening  seen, 

How  they  print  it  on  the  ground 
With  their  feet  in  figures  round, 

Marks  that  will  be  ever  found 
To  remember  this  glad  stound*. 

satyr  (Peeping  out  of  the  bush). 

Trust  her  not,  yon  bonnisell, 

She  will  forty  leasings  tell ; 

I  do  know  her  pranks  right  well. 

MAB. 

Satyr,  we  must  have  a  spell 

For  your  tongue  ; — it  runs  too  fleet. 

SATYR. 

Not  so  nimbly  as  your  feet, 

When  about  the  cream  bowls  sweet, 

You,  and  all  your  elves  do  meet. 

[ Here  he  came  hopping  forth, and  mixing  himself  with  the  fairies  slipped 
in,  and  out ,  and  about,  their  circle,  while  they  made  many  offers  to 
catch  at  him.) 

This  is  Mah,  the  mistress  fairy, 

That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dairy, 

And  can  hurt  or  help  the  churning, 

As  she  please,  without  discerning. 

FIRST  FAIRY. 

Pug,  you  will  anon  take  warning  ! 


*  Time,  or  season. 


ai.tuouv. 
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She  that  pinches  country  wenches, 

If  they  rub  not  clean  their  benches. 

And  with  sharper  nails  remembers, 

When  they  rake  not  up  their  embers. 

But  if  so  they  chance  to  feast  her, 

In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester. 

SECOND  FAIRY. 

Shall  we  trip  the  skipping  jester  ? 

SATYR. 

This  is  she  that  empties  cradles, 

Takes  out  children,  puts  in  ladles  ; 

Trains  forth  midwives  in  their  slumber, 

With  a  sieve  the  holes  to  number  ; 

And  then  leads  them  from  her  burrows, 

Home  through  ponds,  and  water-furrows. 

FIRST  FAIRY. 

Shall  not  all  this  mocking  stir  us  ? 

SATYR. 

She  can  start  our  franklins’  daughters, 

In  her  sleep,  with  shrieks  and  laughters  ; 

And  on  sweet  St.  Anna’s  night 
Feed  them  with  a  promised  sight, 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

The  satyr  having  slipped  away  from  meditated  ven¬ 
geance,  Mab  welcomes  the  Queen  in  some  exquisitely 
delicate  lyric  verses,  and  concludes  by  giving  her  a  jewel 
as  a  mark  of  her  favour,  enjoining  her,  at  the  same  time, 
“  not  to  tell ;  ”  a  solemn  injunction  twice  given,  con¬ 
veying  the  received  notion  of  the  danger  of  betraying 
the  partiality  of  the  fairies,  who  were  extremely  sensitive 
on  this  point,  and  never  permitted  their  favours  to  be 
boasted  of  with  impunity. 
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It  appears  that  the  first  day’s  show  being  ended,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  a  speech  was  suddenly 
conceived,  to  induce  a  morris  of  the  clowns  thereabout, 
who  most  officiously  presented  themselves.  But  the 
speaker,  in  the  person  of  Nobody,  drest  in  the  charac¬ 
teristic  gear,  could  not  be  heard,  “  by  reason  of  the 
throng  of  the  country  that  came  in.”  However,  he  did 
speak,  being  unheard,  or  should  have  spoken,  a  speech 
of  which  the  following  is  the  commencement ; — 

If  my  outside  move  your  laughter, 

Pray  love,  my  inside  be  thereafter. 

Queen,  prince,  duke,  earls. 

Countesses,  you  courtly  pearls  ! 

(And  I  hope  no  mortal  sin, 

If  I  put  less  ladies  in) 

Fair  saluted  be  you  all ! 

At  this  time  it  doth  hefal, 

I  am  usher  to  a  morris 
A  kind  of  masque,  whereof  good  store  is 
In  the  country  hereabout ; 

But  this,  the  choice  of  all  the  rout, 

Who,  because  that  no  man  sent  them, 

Have  got  Nobody  to  present  them, 

These  "are  things  have  no  suspicion 
Of  their  ill-doing  ;  nor  ambition 
Of  their  well :  but  as  the  pipe 
Shall  inspire  them,  mean  to  skip  ; 

They  come  to  see,  and  to  be  seen, 

And  though  they  dance  afore  the  Queen, 

There’s  none  of  them  doth  hope  to  come  by 
Wealth  to  build  another  Holmby*. 

*  Holmby  House  was  a  magnificent  structure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Althorp,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  Queen 
for  his  gracefulness  in  dancing  before  her  at  court,  which  proved  the  “  first 
step”  to  his  future  preferments.  To  this  circumstance  the  last  three  lines 
allude. 
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Nobody  then  deviates  into  a  short  reflection  upon 
dancing,  and  upon  the  claims  of  those  who  can  boast  no 
other  qualification;  but  having  thus  slightly  breathed 
his  serious  vein,  he  calls  upon  the  rustic  corps  de  ballet 
to  commence. 

Come  on,  clowns,  forsake  your  dumps, 

And  bestir  your  hob-nail’d  stumps, 

Do  your  worst,  I’ll  undertake 
Not  a  jerk  you  have  shall  make 
Any  lady  here  in  love. 

But  see,  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot ; 

Fool,  it  must  be  your  lot, 

To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 

And  some  other  buffoon  graces, 

You  know  how  ;  piper,  play, 

And  let  Nobody  hence  away. 


Gray  s  poem  called  “  A  Long  Story,”  though  it  more  particularly  refers  to  the 
old  mansion  of  Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire,  may  he  considered  equally 
applicable  to  the  mansion,  no  longer  existing,  at  Holmbv. 

In  Britain’s  isle,  no  matter  where, 

An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands  ; 

The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
Employed  the  power  of  fairy  hands, 

To  raise  the  ceiling’s  fretted  height, 

Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing, 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 

And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o’er  him, 

My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls, 

The  seals  and  maces  danc’d  before  him. 

His  bushy  beard,  and  shoe-strings  green, 

His  high-crowned  hat,  and  satin  doublet, 

Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England’s  Queen, 

Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

The  bran  Is  here  alluded  to,  were  a  sort  of  figure-dance,  then  much  in  vogue, 
and  probably  deemed  as  elegant  as  our  modern  quadrilles. 
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The  Masque  closes  with  this  beautiful  and  impressive 
address — of  a  graver  character  than  the  preceding — 
worthy  alike  of  the  poet  and  of  the  illustrious  personages 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

And  will  you  then,  mirror  of  Queens,  depart  ? 

Shall  nothing  stay  you  ?  not  my  master’s  heart, 

That  pants  to  lose  the  comfort  of  your  light, 

And  see  his  day,  ere  it  be  old,  grow  night  ? 

You  are  a  goddess,  and  your  will  be  done  : 

Yet  this  our  last  hope  is,  that  as  the  sun 
Cheers  objects  far  removed,  as  well  as  near  ; 

So,  wheresoe’er  you  shine,  you’ll  sparkle  here. 

And  you,  dear  lord,  in  whom  my  covetous  eye 
Doth  feed  itself,  but  cannot  satisfy, 

O,  shoot  up  fast  in  spirit  and  in  years  ; 

That  when  upon  her  head  proud  Europe  wears 
Her  stateliest  tire,  you  may  appear  thereon 
The  richest  gem,  without  a  paragon. 

Shine  bright  and  fixed  as  the  Arctic  Star  ; 

And  when  slow  time  hath  made  you  fit  for  war, 

Look  over  the  strict  ocean,  and  think  where 
You  may  but  lead  us  forth,  that  grow  up  here 
Against  a  day,  when  our  officious  swords 
Shall  speak  our  actions  better  than  our  woiqs. 

Till  then,  all  good  event  conspire  to  crown 
Your  parents’  hopes,  our  zeal,  and  your  renown. 

Peace  usher  now  your  steps,  and  where  you  come. 

Be  Envy  still  struck  blind,  and  Flattery  dumb. 

Jonson  lived  to  see  and  to  deplore  that  this  touching 
address  was  not  prophetic.  Prince  Henry  was  a  youth 
of  great  promise,  and  would  probably  have  fulfilled,  had 
he  lived,  the  predictions  ventured  of  him  at  Althorp. 
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No.  III- 

THE  LORD  AND  THE  JEWESS. 

Come  open  your  casement,  Miss  Moses  ; 

A  fig  for  your  father  the  Jew  I 
No  dream  to  the  sleeper  discloses 
My  little  flirtation  with  you. 

He  dreams  of  some  plan  by  which  copper 
May  soon  be  converted  to  gold ; 

Some  diamond  that  lies  in  his  shop,  or 
Some  pearl  that  he  yesterday  sold. 

But  you  are  yourself  the  bright  jewel 
I  want  for  my  coronet  now  ; 

Consider,  before  you  are  cruel, 

How  splendid  ’twill  look  on  your  brow. 

’Tis  grown  rather  brassy,  I  grant  you  ; 

But  don’t  for  that  cause  be  a  jilt, 

For  that  is  the  reason  I  want  you 
To  help  me  to  have  it  re-gilt. 

Come  down,  then,  my  excellent  Jewess  ; 

Come  down,  lest  my  voice  should  be  heard  : 

I’ll  show  you  how  fond  and  how  true  is 
The  sensitive  heart  of  a  Lord  ! 

Still  cling  to  your  Jewish  persuasion, 

Still  weekly  the  synagogue  view  ; 

You’ll  learn,  on  some  future  occasion, 

Some  Lords  are  for  sin  a-gog  too  '. 

Come,  Zillah,  I’ll  make  you  my  Lady  ; 

You  can’t  think  how  pleasant  it  sounds  : 

Come,  if  your  portmanteau  is  ready, 

Slip  in  some  additional  pounds. 
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But  do  not  suspect  that  I  covet 

The  wealth  of  vour  father,  good  man  : 

Gold  bores  me,  in  fact,  and  I’ll  prove  it 
By  spending  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Believe  me,  great  people  are  noted 
For  leading  exemplary  lives  : 

The  husbands  so  very  devoted  ! 

And  such  very  stay-at-home  wives  ! 

And  then  if  confined  their  resources, 
They  manage  to  keep  up  the  hall. 

And  dash  on  with  carriage  and  horses, 
With  next  to  no  income  at  all  ! 

Faux-pas  and  crim-cons  and  divorces 
Occur  now  and  then  I  allow, 

— Dear  Zillah,  this  sort  of  discourse  is 
The  last  I  would  touch  upon  now ; 

But,  spite  of  all  worldly  derision, 

That  man  shows  an  exquisite  heart, 

Who,  marrying,  makes  a  provision, 

To  serve  should  they  afterwards  part. 

Oh  come  then,  my  embryo  Lady, 

And  leave  your  paternal  abode  ; 

The  chaise  and  post-horses  are  ready, 
And  you’ll  pay  the  ’pikes  on  the  road. 

I’m  sure  your  relations  will  double 
Your  fortune,  rejoic’d  at  the  news, 

They  love  me  so,  that,  when  in  trouble, 

I  always  apply  to  the  Jews. 
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BY  T.  HAYNES  BAYLY,  ESQ. 

Having  made  a  candid  avowal  of  my  predilection  for 
old  women,  I  may  appear  inconsistent  when  I  protest 
that  I  have  always  made  a  jest  of  their  superstitions.  An 
old  woman’s  story,  particularly  if  it  had  a  ghost  in  it,  was 
from  my  very  boyhood  received  by  me  with  a  laugh  or 
with  a  sneer.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  my  love  for  old 
women  is  insincere.  Are  we  not  all  too  apt  to  trifle 
with  the  weaknesses  of  those  most  dear  to  us  ? 

This  incredulity  of  mine  was  not,  however,  calculated 
to  awaken  in  my  elderly  idols  a  reciprocity  of  attach¬ 
ment  ;  and  there  was  one  old  woman  in  particular,  who 
evidently  disliked  my  irreverent  laugh,  and  yet  seemed 
determined  to  win  me  over  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  of  her  imagination. 

And  most  imaginative  she  was— assigning  to  every 
old  mansion  its  spectre,  to  every  corner-cupboard  its 
midnight  visitant.  She  could  give  the  most  elaborate 
version  of  all  old  stories ;  and  whilst  she  narrated  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural,  she  would  glance  with 
indignation  at  him  who  ventured  to  trace  her  stories  to 
the  excited  nerves  of  individuals,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
natural  cause. 

She  lived  in  a  habitation  most  congenial  to  her  tem¬ 
perament, — an  old  Elizabethan  mansion  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  large,  lofty,  shadowy  hall, 
very  long  passages,  tapestried  chambers,  and  surrounded 

Q  2 
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by  a  moat.  In  this  house  I  have  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life ;  and  it  was  in  my  boyhood, 
during  the  long  winter  evenings  of  my  holidays,  that  I 
first  listened  to,  and  laughed  at,  the  wonderful  stories  of 
old  mistress  Sally  Douce. 

Though  Sally  was  a  very  important  personage  at 
Maltby  Hall,  the  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  she  was 
the  lady  of  the  mansion.  My  host  was  Sir  Charles 
Maltby,  a  young  baronet  of  three-and-twenty,  and  my 
hostess,  his  beautiful  bride,  was  in  her  nineteenth  year. 
In  the  schoolboy  days  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  had 
been  the  guest  of  older  persons, — the  father  and  mother 
of  my  friend  Sir  Charles,  then  a  schoolboy  like  myself, 
— but  the  venerable  pair  now  reposed  in  peace  under 
the  family  pew  in  the  neighbouring  church,  and  Charles, 
my  former  playfellow,  being  now  a  baronet  and  a  married 
man,  invariably  gave  me  a  hospitable  reception. 

Mistress  Sally  Douce  had  been  housekeeper  at  Maltby 
Hall  for  fifty  years ;  and  having  been  born  in  a  cottage 
on  the  estate,  she  considered  herself,  and  really  seemed 
to  be  considered  by  my  friends,  one  of  the  family. 
Charles  used  to  be  her  greatest  pet.  Whilst  I  laughed 
outright  at  her  most  marvellous  narratives,  he  laughed 
only  in  his  sleeve;  and  when  I  was  affronting  the 
venerable  story-teller  by  a  voluntary  and  most  unneces¬ 
sary  avowal  of  disbelief,  he  would  soothe  her  into  smiles, 
by  affecting  to  shudder,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
she  made  him  afraid  to  turn  his  head  lest  he  should  see 
the  spectre  at  his  elbow.  Still  I  believe  I  was  rather  a 
favourite ;  at  all  events  I  was  always  sure  to  hear  her 
very  best  stories,  told  in  her  very  best  style.  It  was 
indeed  natural  she  would  wish  to  make  a  convert  of  so 
great  a  sceptic  as  I  professed  to  be. 
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To  the  reader  I  will  confess  what  I  never  could  be 
induced  to  own  to  the  old  lady — her  stories,  or  rather 
perhaps  her  manner  of  telling  them,  often  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  me ;  and  my  incredulity,  at  first 
assumed,  because  I  thought  the  world  imputed  cowardice 
to  the  credulous,  was  afterwards  persisted  in,  partly  from 
a  desire  to  appear  consistent,  but  principally  to  irritate 
Mrs.  Douce. 

All  this  may  seem  a  little  unamiable ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  was  a  mere  youth  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak; — indeed,  all  that  I  am  about  to  tell,  happened 
when  I  was  but  three-and-twenty. 

I  carried  my  bravado  so  far,  that  after  laughing  at  all 
her  ghost-stories,  I  declared  that  to  live  in  a  haunted 
house,  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  chamber, — nay,  actually 
to  be  visited  by  a  real  authenticated  ghost,  would  be  to 
me  delightful  !  Then  did  Sally  Douce  shake  at  me  her 
wrinkled  head,  point  at  me  her  attenuated  finger,  and 
solemnly  and  slowly  say:  — 

“  Young  man,  young  man,  beware  of  what  you  say. 
If  the  dead  can  visit  the  living,  when  I  am  buried  in 
Maltby  church-yard  we  shall  meet  again  !  ” 

It  shortly  afterwards  seemed  but  too  probable  that 
I  should  be  myself  the  first  inhabitant  of  that  bit  of 
consecrated  ground.  It  was  Christmas  time  :  I  was  as 
usual  the  guest  of  my  friend  Charles,  and  never  was 
there  a  merrier  Christmas  circle  than  that  formed  by 
myself  and  the  family  of  my  friend.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  were  with  him  at  the  time,  and  we  were  all  as  gay 
as  health  and  youth  could  make  us.  Lady  Maltby,  though 
already  a  mother,  was  the  greatest  child  of  the  party  ;  and 
we  were  none  of  us  ashamed  of  hide-and-seek,  hunt-the- 
slipper,  or  puss  in  the  corner. 
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After  these  sportive  gambols,  old  Sally’s  stories  were 
heard  with  double  effect ;  and  often  did  we  sit  at  midnight 
in  some  large  tapestried  chamber,  dark  with  oak,  and 
purposely  left  in  gloom,  whilst  her  clear  and  solemn 
voice  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  party.  When  she 
paused  there  was  always  silence  for  a  minute,  and  then, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  the  spell  was  generally  broken  by 
my  most  irreverent  titter.  Then  did  the  old  lady  look 
round  upon  me ;  the  head  was  again  shaken,  the  finger 
again  pointed,  and  the  words  of  warning  were  again 
repeated  ! 

It  was  during  the  visit  that  I  was  seized  with  a  most 
dangerous  fever.  For  many  weeks  did  I  lie  almost 
unconscious  of  what  passed  around  me.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  his  family  ;  and 
had  Mrs.  Sally  Douce  been  my  mother,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  devotedly  attentive.  I  called  her  my 
ghostly  comforter ;  and  one  day,  half  in  earnest,  half  in 
jest,  I  said,  that  after  all  it  seemed  probable  she  would 
receive  a  post  mortem  visit  from  me,  instead  of  her 
fulfilling  her  oft-repeated  promise.  She  shook  her 
head,  pointed  her  finger  ;  and  if  she  did  not  audibly  add 
the  usual  words  of  warning,  I  saw  that  it  was  only  from 
a  consideration  of  my  weak  state. 

When  I  was  restored  to  health,  this  same  warning 
became  quite  a  jest  in  the  family;  and  though  I  had 
a  secret  awkward  recollection  of  having  felt  chilled  when 
her  finger  was  pointed  at  me  as  I  lay  on  my  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness,  still  I  strove  to  drown  the  recollection, — and  when 
it  would  not  pass  away,  I  laughed  more  loudly  than 
before,  and  affected  even  greater  unconcern. 

When  I  left  Maltby  Hall  I  was  about  to  travel  for 
some  months  on  the  Continent.  I  took  leave  of  all 
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my  kind  companions,  who  were  assembled  on  the  steps 
to  bid  me  adieu.  After  entering  the  carriage,  1  called 
to  Mrs.  Sally  Douce,  who  stood  curtseying  at  the  top  of 
the  flight,  saying  that  I  hoped  to  encounter  a  real  German 
goblin  ere  I  saw  her  again.  She  looked  vexed  ;  and  with 
a  malicious  smile,  which  I  never  saw  upon  her  face  before, 
she  shook  her  head,  pointed  her  finger,  and,  as  the 
carriage  drove  off,  I  heard  the  warning  words  mingled 
with  the  laughter  of  my  friends. 

How  wrong  is  it  to  jest  with  serious  subjects  !  Who 
shall  say,  that  in  the  still  hour  of  night,  the  disembodied 
spirit  may  not  walk  the  earth,  and,  in  the  semblance  of 
its  mortal  form,  bend  o’er  the  couch  of  those  dear  to  it 
when  encased  in  its  mortal  tenement?  I  say  not  that  it 
is  so;  but,  oh  !  let  no  one  say  it  cannot  be  so.  I  that 
have  been  the  first  to  laugh,  to  boast  of  incredulity, 
I  here  declare  that  “  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

For  more  than  a  year  I  rambled  on  the  Continent ;  and 
so  rapid  and  uncertain  were  my  movements,  that  after  the 
first  two  months  I  received  no  communications  from 
my  Maltby  friends.  I  returned  by  the  Rhine,  visiting 
all  those  places  most  celebrated  in  the  legendary  tales  of 
Germany.  Here  the  latent  seeds  of  superstition  were 
called  into  bud  and  bloom ;  and  I  returned  to  England 
fully  qualified  to  be  a  boon  companion  of  old  Mrs.  Sally 
Douce — to  become  not  only  an  attentive  listener,  but  to 
give  her  tale  for  tale  ! 

As  soon  as  my  arrival  was  announced,  I  received  the 
kindest  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Maltby,  requesting  me 
immediately  to  pay  the  hall  a  visit.  This  letter  concluded 
thus :  “  My  brothers  and  sisters  are  now  with  me,  and 
will  be  delighted  to  see  their  old  playfellow  again. 
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Lady  Maltby  desires  me  to  say  that  we  have  recently 
lost  your  ancient  friend  (or  rather,  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  say  foe)  Mrs.  Sally  Douce.  But  the  intelligence  may 
after  all  be  unnecessary,  should  she  have  carried  her  oft- 
repeated  warning  into  effect.” 

I  may  be  thought  silly,  nay,  almost  imbecile,  in 
acknowledging  the  effect  which  this  announcement  of  a 
very  old  housekeeper’s  demise  had  upon  my  nerves  and 
spirits.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else — I  could  dream  of 
nothing  else — the  warning  seemed  for  ever  ringing  in 
my  ears,  whilst  I  saw  the  finger  pointed,  and  the  old 
head  shaking. 

I  dreaded  going  to  Maltby  Hall.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  I  feared  missing  the  old  lady,  as  that  I  anticipated 
not  missing  her !  I  thought  that,  though  invisible  to 
others,  for  me  she  might  “  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  making  night  hideous.1'’ 

It  was,  however,  impossible  I  should  avow  these 
feelings,  and  make  them  a  plea  for  refusing  my  friend’s 
invitation.  On  the  contrary,  I  accepted  it,  making  no 
allusion  in  my  letter  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Douce  ;  and  on 
the  appointed  day  (it  was  a  day  in  November)  I  alighted 
at  the  door  of  Maltby  Hall.  My  friend  rushed  out 
to  receive  me  on  the  steps,  and  I  hastily  and  involun¬ 
tarily  glanced  beyond  them  to  the  spot  where  the  old 
lady  had  stood  on  the  day  of  my  departure.  She  alone 
was  absent  from  the  group;  yet  I  felt  as  if  she  still  stood 
there,  pointing  her  finger,  shaking  her  head,  and  breath¬ 
ing  the  never-to-be-forgotten  warning.  I  am  sure  that 
my  friends  noticed  my  abstraction,  and  guessed  the 
cause — indeed  they  have  since  confessed  as  much  ;  but 
at  the  time  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  no  mention 
made  of  the  late  Mistress  Douce. 
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It  was  time  to  prepare  for  dinner  when  I  arrived;  and 
as  it  was  getting  dark,  my  friend  escorted  me  to  my 
room,  and  placing  a  light  on  the  table  bade  me  make 
baste,  and  left  me  to  attend  to  my  toilet.  It  was  the 
same  room  I  had  occupied  at  Maltby  when  last  there, 
during  my  serious  indisposition— the  same  bed,  the  same 
furniture,  all  arranged  in  the  same  way.  There,  stood 
the  sofa  on  which  poor  Mrs.  Sally  for  many  a  night 
reposed  while  I  needed  her  attendance  ;  and  by  the  fire 
I  beheld,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  very  same  tea¬ 
kettle  with  which  she  used  to  make  my  midnight  tea.  I 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  occupied  any  other 
room  in  the  mansion,  any  other  but  that,  and  the  one 
formerly  tenanted  by  the  old  lady  herself.  But  what 
was  I  to  do  ?  Expose  myself  by  an  avowal  of  my  super¬ 
stitious  dread — I  who  had  so  often  laughed  at  the  fears 
of  others  ?  It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  hastily 
changed  my  dress  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 
Dinner  was  soon  announced,  and  with  Lady  Maltby  on 
my  arm  I  crossed  the  spacious  hall,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
family  followed  us  to  the  dining  room.  The  hall  was 
dimly  lighted,  and  at  its  extremity  we  had  to  go  through 
a  passage  in  which  was  the  housekeeper’s  room— that 
room  which  had  formerly  been  the  abiding  place  of  Mrs. 
Sally  Douce.  As  we  passed  I  involuntarily  started  back 
— I  had  glanced  towards  that  dark  passage,  and  there — 
could  it  be  fancy — I  had  seen,  far  off  indeed,  and  dim, 
and  shadowy,  the  form  of  the  old  housekeeper  herself ! 
My  companions  eagerly  asked  me  why  I  paused ;  but 
having  glanced  that  way  a  second  time  and  seen  nothing, 
I  attributed  my  hesitation  to  the  slipperiness  of  the  marble 
pavement,  and  proceeded  to  the  dining-room.  Never  did 
I  pass  so  dull  an  evening  in  that  mansion,  yet  never  did 
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I  feel  less  inclination  to  retire  for  the  night.  But  every¬ 
body  betrayed  their  consciousness  of  my  want  of  agree¬ 
ableness,  by  remarking  how  fatigued  I  seemed  to  be 
after  my  journey ;  and  as  they  one  by  one  took  their 
candles  and  withdrew  to  their  bed-rooms,  I  was  at  length 
obliged  to  light  my  own,  and  prepare  for  departure. 
Lady  Maltby,  ere  she  left  the  drawing-room,  expressed  a 
hospitable  wish  that  I  should  be  comfortable. 

“  You  have  got,”  said  she,  “  the  same  chamber  you 
occupied  during  your  long  illness;  you  will,  I  hope,  find 
all  your  old  comforts  about  you — but - ” 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence ;  she  sighed,  looked 
down,  and  left  the  room  ;  and  I,  feeling  sure  that  we 
were  both  thinking  of  the  defunct,  felt  my  cheeks  glow, 
and  my  heart  palpitate. 

To  bed  I  went ;  and  leaving  a  large  wood  fire  burning 
on  the  hearth,  after  a  very  considerable,  and  far  from 
comfortable  period,  I  fell  sound  asleep.  How  long  I 
slept  I  know  not;  but  I  started  from  a  dream  of  the 
dead,  fully  convinced  that  I  had  heard  a  noise  in  my 
room.  I  lay  trembling  awake  for  a  few  seconds,  and  all 
around  me  being  quiet  as  the  grave,  I  at  length  ventured 
to  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  peep  forth.  The  large  wood 
fire  had  dwindled  down  to  a  few  flickering  embers,  just 
enough  to  make  every  paTt  of  the  room  visible  to  me, 
without  any  part  being  distinctly  so.  Far  off  in  the 
corner,  most  dim  and  remote,  stood  the  sofa,  as  it  used  to 
stand;  and  there  (did  my  eyes  deceive  me!)  lay  the 
form  of  Mrs.  Sally,  as  she  used  to  lie  in  the  by-gone  days 
of  my  typhus  fever  !  Was  it  a  shawl,  a  cloak,  a  garment 
of  any  kind  left  accidentally  there,  and  did  my  fears 
fashion  it  into  the  semblance  of  a  human  form  ?  It  might 
be  so — I  would  ascertain— certainty  could  hardly  be  more 
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horrible  than  doubt.  I  raised  my  head,  I  sat  up  in  my 
bed  ; — still  it  was  no  shawl — no  cloak — no  garment;  it 
was  the  housekeeper — nothing  but  the  housekeeper  ! — I 
know  not  what  possessed  me ;  there  was  desperation  in 
the  effort;  1  called  her  ! — called  the  dead  by  the  same 
name,  in  the  same  voice  with  which,  in  the  days  of  my 
illness,  I  used  to  summon  the  living  !  There  was  a  pause, 
and  then — oh  !  how  shall  I  paint  my  feelings  ? — the 
form  slowly  arose,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  eyes  of 
Mistress  Sally  Douce  were  fixed  upon  me  !  She  shook 
her  wrinkled  head,  she  pointed  her  skinny  finger,  and 
though  1  heard  no  sound,  I  knew  by  the  motion  of  her 
colourless  lips  that  she  was  exulting  in  the  fulfilment  of 
her  warning  words.  I  moved  not,  I  spoke  not;  the 
perspiration  streamed  from  my  brow,  and  there  we  sat 
gazing  on  one  another,  I  scarcely  more  alive  than 
herself ! 

At  length  she  moved  !  With  noiseless  step  she 
crossed  the  chamber,  and  waving  her  hand  began  to 
prepare,  as  of  old,  one  of  those  messes  so  palatable  to 
a  feverish  patient.  If  a  supernatural  visitant  be  awful  in 
repose,  how  much  more  awful  is  it  when  in  motion  ! — 
the  step  so  noiseless,  the  gown  without  a  rustle,  and 
when  preparing  my  unearthly  drink,  the  tea-spoon  came 
in  contact  with  the  tumbler  without  a  sound.  At  length 
she  seemed  to  have  mingled  the  ingredients  in  their  due 
proportions,  and  noiselessly  again  she  moved  towards  the 
fire ;  she  raised  the  tea-kettle  from  the  embers,  and 
having  poured  some  water  into  the  glass  she  held,  she 
silently  approached  the  bed.  Still  I  moved  not,  I  called 
not  for  assistance ;  and  when  she  extended  towards  me 
the  draught  she  had  prepared,  I  felt  it  would  be  useless 
to  reject  it.  Though  mixed  by  no  living  hand,  though 
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bearing  inevitable  torpor  to  the  vitals  of  the  drinker,  still 
I  knew  that  I  was  doomed  to  drink.  Oh,  how  I  dreaded 
the  icy  coldness  of  that  fatal  potion  !  The  pale  hand  was 
still  extended,  and  with  rash  impetuosity  I  put  the 
tumbler  to  my  lips  : — Oh,  hot — hot — burning  hot ; 
hotter  than  the  flames  of  a  place  that  shall  be  nameless, 
was  the  supernatural  burning  of  that  spell- wrought 
decoction  !  With  one  leap  I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  and  roaring  with  pain  and  terror, 
I  lay  extended  on  the  floor.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
family  of  the  Maltbys  rushed  into  my  chamber,  all 
laughing  with  a  heartiness  which  could  only  be  equalled 
by  the  heartiness  of  the  laugh  of  the  ghost  of  Mistress 
Sally  Douce. 

I  very  soon  swallowed  a  second  tumbler  of  hot  punch, 
which  she  was  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  me;  and 
though  I  am  still  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the 
Maltby  family,  I  shall  be  the  very  last  person  in  the 
world  to  vindicate  their  conduct. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  ELIZABETH-JEMIMA, 
DOWAGER  COUNTESS  OF  ERROL. 

The  lady  at  the  head  of  this  avticle,  was  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Ardfrey,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  and  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Wallscourt.  She 
married,  first,  George  Hay,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Errol 
(uncle  of  the  present  Lord),  who  died  in  1798,  without 
issue.  Her  Ladyship  espoused,  secondly,  on  the  12th 
of  September,  1816,  the  Right  Honourable  John- 
Hookham  Frere,  and  died  on  the  17th  January,  1831. 

The  Blakes,  of  British  extraction,  and  traditionally 
descended  from  Ap  Lake,  whose  name  appears  as  one 
of  the  knights  of  King  Arthur’s  round  table,  are  of 
ancient  and  honourable  standing  in  Ireland.  Their 
founder  there,  Richard  Blake,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ac¬ 
companied  Prince  (afterwards  King)  John,  in  the  year 
1185;  and  obtained  for  his  military  services,  large  grants 
of  land  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Clare,  and  in 
the  county  of  the  town  of  Galway.  From  this  gallant 
person  descended  John  Blake,  of  Athenry,  who  had 
three  sons: — 1,  Nicholas,  ancestor  of  John  Blake,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Athenry,  in  1639  ; — 2,  Valentine,  ancestor  of 
the  Blakes  of  Ardfrey,  and  of  Sir  Valentine  Blake, 
created  a  Baronet  in  1622  ;  and  3,  Walter,  Bishop  of 
Clonmacnois,  in  1487. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Richard  Blake,  of  Ardfrey 
(son  of  Robert  Blake,  by  his  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Richard  Drury,  Esq.),  was  Knight  of  the  shire  for 
Galway,  in  1639,  a  Privy-Councillor  to  Charles  I.,  and, 
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in  1648,  Speaker  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Kilkenny. 
From  this  eminent  statesman  lineally  sprang 

Joseph  Blake,  of  Ardfrey,  Esq.,  born  in  1739,  who 
married,  in  1764,  Honoria,  only  daughter  of  Dermot 
Daly,  Esq.  He  died  in  1806.  By  his  lady,  who  died 
in  1794,  he  had  the  following  issue  : 

1,  Joseph-Henry,  first  Baron  Wallscourt ; — 2, 
Robert,  died  young ; — 3,  Ignatius-Charles,  born  in 

1773,  Captain  in  the  18th  regiment  of  Dragoons; 
married,  in  1794,  Helena,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Caskell,  Esq.,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  and,  dying  at 
Jamaica,  a  Major  in  the  Army,  in  1797,  left  issue  a  son, 
Joseph,  who  succeeded  as  second  Baron  Wallscourt ; 
and  a  daughter,  Louisa-Helena,  born  in  1796,  and 
married,  in  1816,  to  R.  Bourne,  of  Lynberry,  Esq.,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath; — 4,  Henry- James,  born  in 

1774,  Colonel  of  the  Galway  Militia,  married,  in  1796, 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  John  French,  of  Galway,  Esq., 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Joseph-Henry,  who  inherited 
as  third  Lord  Wallscourt,  and  seven  other  children; 
5,  Richard,  died  an  infant; — 6,  Joanna-Harriet,  married, 
first,  in  1783,  to  Richard  Burke,  of  Glinsk,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  Esq. ;  and,  secondly,  in  1792,  to  Dominick 
Daly,  Esq.;  —  7,  Elizabeth-Jemima  ; — 8,  Agnes- 
Maria,  married,  in  1807,  to  Charles  Aldrich,  Esq.,  fourth 
son  of  John  Aldrich,  of  Stowmarket,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  Esq.,  and  died  in  1808;  9,  Margaret; — 10, 
Louisa-Honoria,  married,  in  1809,  to  the  Honourable 
George  Cadogan,  C.B.,  Captain  R.N.,  afterwards  Lord 
Oakley,  and  now  Earl  Cadogan. 

The  second  daughter  and  seventh  child,  Elizabeth- 
Jemima  Blake,  espoused,  as  stated  above,  first,  George, 
Earl  of  Errol  ;  and,  secondly,  the  Right  Honourable 
John-Hookham  Frere. 
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BY  H.  F.  CHORLEY. 


NO.  II _ JOSEPH  HAYDN, 

Born  at  Rohrau,  in  March,  1732.  Died  at  Vienna,  May  31  st,  1810. 


A  second  gem  in  Music’s  starry  crown. 

But  not  a  less— what  shall  we  call  like  thee, 
Strong — cheerful — daring  master  ? — Wilt  thou  be 
A  torch  *,  whose  flame,  by  passing  winds  unblown, 

Sheds  its  broad  beam  through  treasure-caves  unknown  ? 
Or  the  trim  ship,  wherein  an  ardent  band 
Seek,  o’er  the  sea,  some  rich  unrifled  land  ?  — 

Or  shall  we,  Haydn,  more  fantastic  grown, 

Liken  thy  spirit  in  her  mighty  mood, 

And  when  she  shows  her  keen  and  subtle  skill, 

Or  with  her  sportive  lightness  deigns  to  charm, 

To  sturdy  iron, — first,  an  engine  rude, 

Next,  glistening  in  a  blade  of  tempered  steel, 
Last,  wrought  to  fairy  chains  for  Beauty’s  polished  arm  ? 

II. 


Wast  thou  admitted,  in  some  blissful  dream, 

To  Eden’s  happy  garden  ? — didst  behold 
Their  plenteous  orchards  dropping  fruits  of  gold, 

And  on  the  sky,  at  evening,  mark  the  gleam 
Of  bright-robed  angel  armies, — while  a  stream 

*  In  characterising  Havdn  as  one  who  did  much  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
musical  resources,  I  have  the  authority  of  all  his  biographers.  “  Haydn,”  says 
one  of  them,  “  entered  upon  his  proper  career,  presenting  himself  in  the  lists 
as  the  composer  of  six  trios.  The  singularity  of  the  style,  and  the  novelty  of 
this  description  of  music,  gave  these  pieces  an  immediate  celebrity ;  but  the 
grave  German  musicians  warmly  attacked  the  dangerous  innovations  in  them.” 
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Of  music  fell  from  their  ascending  wings  ; 

And  caught’st  thou  this  to  tell  the  wondrous  things 
Of  earth  * * * §,  created  by  a  hand  supreme  ? 

Or  didst  thou  hear,  in  dark  remorseful  mood, 

The  awful  thrilling  tones  of  Seraphs’  woe, 

When  round  the  Cross  +,  upon  the  mount  they  stood, 
And  saw  the  blest  Redeemer’s  life-blood  How  ? 

O  wond’rous  change  ! — from  earth,  in  beauty  born, 

To  earth’s  expiring  Lord  ’mid  agony  and  scorn  ! 

hi. 

A  blessed  lot  was  thine — although  the  wheel 

Of  young  life’s  chariot  ran  on  rugged  ways 
Of  unremitting  toil,  and  scanty  praise, 

And  home  J  made  dark  with  strife — yet  didst  thou  feel 
One  sovereign  balm  thy  spirit’s  bruises  heal, 

In  thy  loved  art.  Thou  didst  not  die  unknown, 
While  fame  was  like  a  flower  as  yet  unblown  ; 

Nor  from  a  changed  capricious  world  didst  steal, 

Stunned  by  the  lauded  noise  of  some  new  lyre. 

To  thee,  in  life’s  declining  years  was  given, 

The  sum  of  many  a  burning  hour’s  desire  , 

And  while  the  heavens  were  with  War’s  tempests  riven, 
Thou,  all  untroubled  ’mid  their  thunders  deep§, 

Shrouded  in  calm  renown,  sank  peacefully  to  sleep. 


*  “  The  Creation  ”  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Schwarzenburg 
palace  at  Vienna,  during  the  Easter  of  1798,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society. 

-f-  “  The  Seven  last  Words,”  was  composed  for  the  use  of  a  religious  order 
at  Madrid,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  Haydn's  own  favourite  work. 

I  Haydn  was  unfortunate  in  his  married  life,  as  well  as  poor  during  his 
youth. 

§  The  French  having  reached  Schonbrunn  on  the  10th  of  May,  1810,  fired 
the  next  morning  1500  cannon  shot  at  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.  They  were 
only  a  hundred  yards  from  Haydn’s  house.  Four  bombs  fell  close  to  it.  It 
is  said  that  upon  his  servants  bringing  him  the  news,  he  rose  from  his  arm  chair 
to  which  he  was  confined,  and  with  a  dignified  air  said,  “  Know  that  where 
Haydn  is,  no  evil  can  happen.” 
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BY  J.  A.  ST.  J0HN. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  European,  however 
long  he  may  reside  among  the  Turks,  to  comprehend 
the  ideas  entertained  by  them  of  civilisation.  In  conver¬ 
sation  with  Franks,  when  they  happen  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  any  language  common  to  both,  it  is  their 
practice  to  affect  great  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  to 
endeavour,  by  re-echoing,  in  the  politest  terms,  the 
notions  of  their  company,  to  impress  on  those  who  dis¬ 
course  with  them  a  high  opinion  of  their  wisdom  and 
prudence.  By  these  means  they  contrive  to  pass  with 
many  for  persons  of  talent  and  information  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  they  are  frequently  very  pleasant  com¬ 
panions,  more  especially  as,  having  cultivated  their 
memory,  and,  perhaps,  lived  much  among  mankind,  they 
abound  in  anecdotes,  and  season  their  conversation  with 
smart  observations,  apologues,  and  maxims,  which, 
though  trite  in  the  East,  have  to  us  a  naive  original  air. 
Probably,  however,  they  may  not  be  in  so  fair  a  way  to 
refinement  as  they  seem.  Hypocrisy  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  those  over  whom  they  cannot  tyrannise,  is 
their  leading  characteristic ;  next  to  which  may  be  ranked 
a  bigoted,  deep-rooted  contempt  for  all  Franks,  which, 
though  partly  yielding  before  the  will  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  is  still  strong  enough,  even  in  Egypt,  to  occasion 
the  most  obstinate  opposition  to  the  sovereign. 
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By  a  species  of  fatality,  for  which  they  cannot  account, 
the  Giaours  of  Frankistan  seem,  in  several  arts  and 
sciences,  to  have  made  greater  proficiency  than  the  True 
Believers.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  they  acknowledge. 
Their  governors,  moreover,  in  whom  ambition  has  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  dread  of  innovation,  have  long  began, 
cautiously,  and,  as  if  by  stealth,  to  propose  the  Franks 
as  models  for  their  imitation;  not,  indeed,  universally, 
but  in  certain  points  of  view,  in  which,  without  any 
very  imminent  danger  of  Gehennam  (a  place  we  need 
not  name,)  a  Mussulman  may  imitate  an  infidel  or  a 
Yahoodi  (Jew.)  After  the  most  mature  reflection,  it 
has  appeared  that  victory  in  war,  and  prosperity  in 
peace,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  habit  of  sitting 
on  chairs  and  sipping  champagne.  Tea-drinking,  more¬ 
over,  and  the  liberal  use  of  rum,  contribute,  according 
to  their  view  of  the  matter,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  the  success  of  the  English  in  navigation ;  and  to  the 
same  habits,  seconded  by  the  eating  of  potatoes,  they 
ascribe  all  the  glories  of  our  Indian  conquests.  Formerly 
it  was  thought  manly  and  refined  to  ride  on  horseback, 
throw  the  jereed,  and  perform  other  feats  of  agility  or 
strength.  But  the  Franks,  who  exhibit,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  so  decided  a  superiority  over  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  never  throw  the  jereed,  and  prefer  riding  in 
carriages  over  smooth  level  roads,  even  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  caracoling  on  a  barb,  to  the  no  small  risk 
of  those  Arabs,  Copts,  and  Yahoodis,  who  thread  the 
narrow  streets  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  upon  asses. 

These,  and  several  other  similar  considerations,  infi¬ 
nitely  perplex  the  understandings  of  his  Highness’s 
Turkish  subjects.  It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
majority  of  this  class  of  the  population  secretly  look 
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upon  all  approximation  to  European  customs  or  manners 
with  an  evil  eye ;  though  at  court,  and  in  public,  it  is 
considered  politic  to  affect  different  sentiments.  The 
Sultan,  in  their  opinion  (and  perhaps  they  are  right) 
despises  the  Christians ;  and  though  he  may  be  driven 
by  necessity  to  imitate  them  in  some  things — as  for 
example,  in  drinking  wine  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
his  understanding  nothing,  they  suppose,  could  tempt 
him  to  encourage  the  wearing  of  narrow  pantaloons,  or 
eating  potatoes,  a  disgrace  reserved  for  the  worst  of 
heretics  in  Gehennam. 

A  Turkish  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  rigidly 
orthodox  ideas,  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  happening  to  be  at  Alexandria  during  the  mission 
of  the  Capitan  Pasha  to  his  Highness,  repaired  to  the 
palace  in  order  to  rejoice  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a 
genuine  Osmanli.  Sitting  on  a  divan,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  audience-chamber,  he  narrowly  observed  all  those 
who  entered  and  approached  the  Pasha.  Being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Halil,  the  Turkish  admiral,  he  had  figured 
to  himself  a  Moslem  of  the  old  school,  with  a  solemn 
face,  a  turban  larger  than  an  ass’s  pannier,  a  beard  like 
the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  inexpressibles  three  yards  in 
width.  .  Seeing  no  such  person  in  the  apartment,  and 
perceiving  Mohammed  Ali  in  earnest  conversation  with 
a  gentleman  in  a  blue  frock  coat,  white  waistcoat,  white 
trousers,  and  a  plain  tarboosh  with  blue  silk  tassels,  such 
as  all  Franks  wear  at  Alexandria,  he  groaned  inwardly, 
and  began  to  repeat  to  himself,  by  way  of  incantation, 
the  Mussulman’s  profession  of  faith  :  La  Illah  ul  Allah , 
&c. ;  that  is,  “  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  is  the  prophet  of  God  !” 

Several  Turks  belonging  to  his  Highness’s  suite  stood 
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near  him,  or  passed  in  and  out  of  the  apartment;  but 
regarding  these  as  apostates  like  their  master,  he  re¬ 
frained  from  putting  to  them  any  of  the  questions  to 
which  he  would  have  been  too  happy  to  obtain  answers. 
At  length,  however,  his  curiosity  prevailed  over  his 
bigotry.  Addressing  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  regard  the  scene  with  a  sad  countenance,  he 
said — “  Tell  me,  Aga,  who  is  that  father  of  abominations 
with  whom  Mohammed  Pasha,  the  Khalif’s  lieutenant, 
condescends  to  hold  such  familiar  converse  ?  ” 

“  By  the  soul  of  the  Prophet !  ”  replied  the  Turk  in 
a  low  tone,  “  have  you  been  concealed  of  late  in  the  cave 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers  ?  He  who  spits  against  the  sun 
runs  the  risk  of  defiling  his  own  beard  !  Pray  to  be 
delivered  from  an  evil  tongue.  The  man  on  whose  head 
you  cast  so  much  dirt  is  his  excellency  Halil,  admiral  of 
the  Padishah’s  invincible  fleet.” 

“  Kiopek  ei— am  I  a  dog?”  exclaimed  the  Caireen, 
“  that  you  would  have  me  mistake  that  half-naked 
Giaour  for  the  Padishah’s  chief  admiral?” 

“  Prudence  and  old  age,  says  the  proverb,  should  ride 
on  the  same  ass.  You  are  old,  friend,  yet  your  tongue 
is  in  the  keeping  of  folly.” 

“  It  is  clear,”  replied  the  Caireen,  “  that  I  am  in  a 
dream.  Who  ever  beheld  an  Osmanli  disguised  as  a 
Frank  !  If  it  be  so,  however,  the  eyes  must  be  believed. 
But  I  thought  the  Padishah  had  abandoned  to  Mo¬ 
hammed  Pasha  the  project  of  transforming  the  Osmanlies 
into  baboons,  or  something  still  more  unlike  mankind, 
with  their  smooth  chins,  and  limbs  imprisoned  in  narrow 
bags  ?” 

“  What  would  you  have?”  said  the  Turk:  “are  we 
not  in  the  audience-chamber?  Does  a  man  drive  his 
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thoughts  before  him  in  the  open  day,  as  a  Bedouin  does 
his  camels?  If  you  would  converse  on  subjects  like 
these,  come  to  my  house,  where  you  may  still  find  a 
carpet  to  pray  on.” 

On  their  way  out  of  the  palace  they  were  met  by 
Osman  Aga,  his  Highness’s  favourite,  who  was  at  that 
time  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  advocate  of  inno¬ 
vation,  the  very  Coryphaeus  of  refinement.  Nothing 
could  have  happened  more  mal-a-propos.  He  had  been 
present  at  the  conference  between  the  Turkish  admiral 
and  his  Highness,  which  being  now  over,  he  was  about 
to  return  to  his  villa  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Hassan 
Effendi,  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  the  stranger 
who  was  supposed  to  be  his  friend,  were  invited  to  sup 
with  him ;  and,  though  they  would  gladly  have  refused, 
as  both  were  burning  to  give  vent  to  their  orthodox 
rage  in  secret,  it  was  considered  politic  to  suppress  their 
feelings,  and  accept  of  the  detested  invitation. 

“ Janum / — my  soul!”  exclaimed  Hassan  Effendi, 
“  my  house  was  established  under  a  lucky  constellation. 
Osman  Aga,  the  pink  of  courtiers,  the  patron  of  the 
Giaours — I — I  mean  the  Nassari  (Christians),  is  pleased 
to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  my  fortunes  ;  and  I 
am,  therefore,  like  the  ant  which  travels  in  the  ear  of 
the  elephant :  I  advance  more  rapidly  by  the  aid  of 
another,  than  if  providence  had  gifted  me  with  four  legs 
of  my  own  !  ” 

“Come,  come,”  said  Osman,  “leave  your  Turkish 
compliments  behind  you  in  the  palace.  It  is  time  to 
adopt  a  different  language.  Come,  put  spurs  to  your 
horses,  I  am  anxious  to  show  you  my  English  chairs, 
my  new  porcelain  tea-service,  my  English  saddles,  my 
urns,  trays,  and  Birmingham  knives  and  forks  !  ” 
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Hassan  and  his  new  friend  bit  their  lips,  and  the 
former  replied :  “  Allah  kerim  !  ‘  God  is  merciful.’  I 
hope  you  have  not  abandoned  for  the  uneasy  position  of 
the  Giaours  and  Yahoodies,  the  manner  in  which  our 
holy  Prophet,  upon  whom  be  the  mercy  of  God  !  sat 
during  his  sojourn  here  on  earth.” 

“  Our  Prophet  himself,”  rejoined  Osman,  “  would 
have  sat  upon  a  chair,  had  he  been  sufficiently  civilised 
to  understand  the  use  of  one.” 

“Our  Prophet!”  exclaimed  the  Turk;  “may  con¬ 
fusion  alight  on  the  beards  of  those  who  imagine  they 
equal  him  in  knowledge  !” 

“  More  of  this  hereafter,”  replied  Osman,  good- 
humouredly  ;  “  let  us  hasten  to  the  Frank  quarter.  My 
carriage  is  waiting  for  us ;  you  shall  ride  home  with  me.” 
Accordingly  they  proceeded  to  the  Frank  quarter,  where 
Osman  Aga  would  have  persuaded  them  to  dismiss  their 
horses,  and  accompany  him  in  his  carriage,  but  this  they 
stoutly  refused.  It  was  unbecoming,  they  insisted,  in 
the  professors  of  Islamism  to  adopt  a  mode  of  conveyance 
unknown  to  their  Prophet,  and  which,  moreover,  tended 
to  convert  men  into  women.  Not  being  able  to  prevail 
on  them,  Osman  abandoned  his  caleche,  and  continued 
on  horseback. 

On  arriving  at  the  villa,  they  were  ushered  into  a 
handsome  apartment,  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
English  style,  with  Brussels  carpet,  rose-wood  chairs 
and  tables,  ottomans,  sofas,  looking-glasses,  and  fine 
coloured  engravings.  Osman,  having  presented  each 
of  his  guests  with  a  chair,  took  one  himself,  and,  drawing 
near  the  neatly-glazed  windows,  began  to  descant  on 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  the  elegant  feathery-leaved 
palm-trees,  the  gardens,  the  young  plantations,  and  the 
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calm  glassy  surface  of  Lake  Mareotis.  His  guests, 
though  utterly  unused  to  sit  bolt  upright  and  discuss  the 
merits  of  a  landscape,  bore  the  infliction  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  with  some  degree  of  patience  ;  but,  at  length, 
unable  to  contain  themselves  any  longer,  they  jumped 
up  simultaneously,  and  losing  in  their  feeling  of  dis¬ 
comfort  all  sense  of  propriety,  exclaimed,  “  Mashallah  ! 
— ‘  in  the  name  of  God,’  what  do  we  hear  ?  Is  it  that 
cluster  of  insignificant  date  trees  which  excites  your 
wonder  ?  Have  you  lived  so  long  in  Egypt  without 
discovering,  until  to-day,  that  a  palm  tree  is  not  a 
cucumber  ?  By  my  beard,  if  you  forswear  not  shortly 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  Franks,  your  soul 
will  seem  in  Paradise  at  finding  that  the  Nile  consists 
of  water,  and  is  not  a  stream  of  sand  !  ” 

To  this  uncivilised  remark,  Osman,  who  thought  it  a 
sign  of  superior  refinement  to  be  in  raptures  with  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  and  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
convince  them  of  his  immeasurable  superiority,  only 
replied, — 

“  Our  fingers  are  not  all  of  the  same  length  !  A  pair 
of  new  baboushes,  or,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  tweezers  for 
extracting  the  superfluous  beard  from  your  cheeks, 
would  probably  possess  more  interest  for  you  than  the 
finest  landscape !  But  the  mule  which  remains  at  home 
conceives  himself  superior  in  knowledge  to  the  camel 
that  has  ten  times  traversed  the  desert.  In  Frankistan, 
a  verdant  grove,  a  mountain,  a  lake,  or  a  river,  inspires 
the  imagination  of  the  wise  with  delight.  Even  their 
muftis,  who  should  rather,  perhaps,  be  thinking  of  Jinnet 
( Paradise),  and  of  the  methods  by  which  Sheitan  may  be 
made  to  bear  the  ass’s  panniers,  have  been  known  to  write 
long  poems  on  the  beauties  of  mountains  and  rivers.” 
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The  latter  portion  of  this  tirade  was  lost  upon  Hassan 
Effendi.  By  the  direct  application  of  a  proverb,  he  had 
been  compared  to  a  mule ;  and,  accordingly,  his  anger 
was  so  violently  excited,  that,  however  imprudent  it 
might  be  to  offend  his  Highness’s  favourite,  he  could  no 
longer  refrain. 

“Wallah  !  (by  G — d !)  Osman  Aga,  who  am  I  ?  Your 
father’s  beard  is  not  whiter  than  mine ;  yet,  in  your  eyes, 
I  am  a  mule, — the  unclean  offspring  of  an  ass ;  which 
even  the  Giaours,  though  they  fatten  their  unholy  bodies 
on  pork,  regard  with  contempt.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  Hassan  Effendi,  you  misunderstand  me. 
My  intention  went  no  farther  than  to  try  the  wisdom  of 
the  Franks  by  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  your  judgment ; 
but,  since  you  have  put  the  bridle  on  the  tail  of  the 
dromedary,  let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  Here,  Kafoor  !” 
said  he,  at  the  same  time  clapping  his  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  his  slave  (for  he  had  not  yet  adopted 
the  use  of  bells),  “here,  spread  carpets  for  the  effendis; 
and  bring  in  a  number  of  cushions  on  which  they  may 
recline.” 

The  conversation  was  now  diverted,  for  a  time,  into  a 
more  agreeable  channel ;  and  the  soothing  effects  of  the 
best  Gebeli  tobacco,  and  several  Jinjans  of  Mokha  coffee, 
restored,  in  all  parties,  the  feelings  to  their  proper  tone. 
At  the  usual  hour,  the  evening  meal  was  served.  Osman, 
true  to  his  improved  style  of  manners,  seated  himself  at 
the  table,  in  the  European  fashion ;  his  guests,  squatted 
on  the  ground,  were  served  in  trays,  and  eschewing  all 
new-fangled  inventions,  plunged  their  hands  into  the 
pilaus,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  elegant  silver  spoons, 
which  were  placed  before  them.  The  supper  being  over, 
Osman  ordered  claret  and  champagne  to  be  set  on  the  table. 
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At  first,  Hassan  and  his  Caireen  friend  refused  to  join 
their  host  in  sipping  this  Frankish  beverage,  which  they 
maintained  to  be  wine,  “  the  mother  of  abominations  !” 
But  Osman,  who  knew  they  only  required  something 
which  might  serve  as  an  apology  to  their  conscience, 
contended  that  champagne  and  claret  were  not  wine. 

“  Wine,”  said  he,  “  is  a  kind  of  liquid  manufactured 
in  Portugal,  in  which,  it  is  said,  a  quantity  of  pig's  milk 
is  mingled !  These  drinks,  on  the  contrary,  are  merely 
the  juice  of  fruit,  preserved  in  bottles.  And  who  ever 
heard  that  eating  fruit  was  a  sin  ?  Our  holy  Prophet 
himself  ate  fruit ;  and  shall  we,  who  can  make  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  vie  with  him  in  holiness,  be  so  arrogant  as  to 
refuse  that  which  he  thought  good  ?  I  have  seen  cham¬ 
pagne  made.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  collect 
the  grapes  in  baskets,  pile  them  in  a  heap,  press  forth 
the  juice,  and  when  it  has  remained  for  some  time  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  by  which  it  is  doubly  purified,  to  put  it 
into  bottles.  There  is  another  reason  why  all  true 
Mussulmans  should  drink  it :  this,  in  fact,  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  superiority  of  the  Franks  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  No  man  in  their  country  is  capable  of  any 
great  work  until  he  has  swallowed  several  glasses  of  this 
juice;  after  which  his  eyes  grow  brighter,  his  face  beams 
with  joy,  and  while  he  laughs  and  sings  like  a  Dervish, 
Paradise  with  all  its  Houris  is  present  to  his  imagination. 
In  this  state  the  first  ideas  of  all  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  spring  up  in  his  mind.  He  contrives 
machines  for  weaving  fine  muslins ;  he  puts  vessels  in 
motion  without  sails ;  and,  I  am  told,  that,  having- 
swallowed  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  this  divine 
water,  one  of  the  Inglees  has  imagined  a  method  of 
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making  a  small  house  travel,  without  the  aid  of  horses, 
much  swifter  than  the  fleetest  camel.  But  this  has 
happened  since  my  return  from  Frankistan.'” 

Osman  had  said  quite  enough  to  recommend  champagne 
to  his  guests,  who,  when  they  saw  it  sparkle  and  rise  in 
the  glass,  and  increase  every  moment  in  volume,  made 
haste  to  drink  it,  lest  it  should,  by  some  miracle,  swell 
to  a  flood,  and  float  them  out  of  the  apartment.  Finding 
themselves  greatly  enlivened,  they  began  to  confess  that 
it  was  a  liquid  of  wonderful  properties,  and  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  Ginn  (genie,  or  genius.) 

cs  No,”  replied  Osman,  "  but  I  have  another  liquor  in 
the  house  which  the  Inglees  attribute  to  those  supernatural 
beings,  and  denominate  gin,  from  the  name  of  the  spirits 
who  first  taught  them  the  use  of  it.” 

“  Wallah !  let  us  taste  that  miraculous  liquor/’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Caireen.  “  If  it  be  better  than  shimpiu 
(champagne),  it  must  be  a  drink  for  Harut  and  Marut* 
themselves !  ” 

Accordingly,  Osman  ordered  one  of  his  slaves  to  bring 
in  several  bottles  of  this  inestimable  liquid ;  instead  of 
which,  they,  by  mistake,  placed  strong  French  brandy 
on  the  table.  The  host  immediately  filled  a  tumbler  for 
each  of  his  guests,  who,  at  first,  found  it  less  agreeable 
than  the  champagne  :  but  quickly  became  reconciled  to 
its  more  pungent  flavour.  Dates,  pomegranates,  bananas, 
and  other  fruits,  were  on  the  table ;  but  Hassan  Effendi, 
who  had  heard  much  of  potatoes,  demanded  of  his  host 
whether  he  possessed  any  of  that  kind  of  fruit,  which  he 
was  extremely  desirous  of  tasting.  Osman  explained  to 
him  that  potatoes  could  not  be  eaten  until  they  were 


*  Two  Angels  of  the  Mohammedan  celestial  hierarchy. 
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boiled;  but,  heated  by  the  wine  and  brandy  he  had 
taken,  he  could  not  be  persuaded. 

“  What !  boil  fruit !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  {<  the  Kafirs  ! 
why,  they  might  as  well  boil  bananas.  No  :  let  me  eat 
fruit  as  Allah  created  it.  None  but  infidels  could  ever 
thus  disparage  the  gifts  of  God.” 

Osman  Aga,  who  was  not  averse  to  amuse  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  friends,  having  just  received  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  potatoes  from  Signor  Zamit,  of  Malta,  commanded 
his  slaves  to  place  a  plateful,  cleanly  washed,  upon  the 
table.  They  were,  in  fact,  fine  shining  reds ,  which 
looked  quite  as  tempting  as  so  many  Ancona  apples. 
The  Turks  immediately  took  each  a  large  one  in  his 
hand,  and  began  to  eat  it.  But  the  first  mouthful  was 
sufficient.  Hassan  Eflfendi,  disgusted  with  the  cold, 
watery,  and  insipid  taste,  and  unable  to  swallow  what  he 
had  bitten,  rushed  out  of  the  room  as  if  so  much  ipeca¬ 
cuanha  had  been  given  to  him ;  while  his  host  and  Caireen 
friend,  beholding  the  strange  contortions  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  When 
he  had  re-entered  ; — 

“  Confusion,”  he  exclaimed,  “  be  upon  the  beards  of 
the  Kafirs !  I  will  burn  their  fathers  !  What  poison 
have  you  given  us,  Osman  Aga  ?  Is  this  the  fruit  that 
sharpens  the  wits  of  the  Franks  ?  What  worse  could  a 
man  be  condemned  to  in  Gehennam  ?  If  this  be  their 
food,  I  forgive  them  for  beating  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
for,  being  condemned  to  subsist  on  aliments  so  detestable, 
what  pleasure  can  they  have  in  life  ?” 

“  But  did  I  not  tell  you,”  said  Osman,  “that  it  was  a 
fruit  which  required  boiling?” 

“  Boiled,  or  not  boiled,”  replied  the  Effendi,  “  no  true 
believer  can  subsist  on  a  food  which  even  a  Ghoul  would 
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reject.  I  taste  it  still.  Give  me  another  glass  of  the 
liquor  of  the  ginn ,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  all 
remembrance  of  it;  and  if  you  are  wise,  Osman  Aga, 
eat  no  more  potatoes.  Perhaps  the  Franks  have  stomachs 
different  from  ours.  Why  not?  God  created  different 
kinds  of  animals.  And  we  see  that  the  camel  grows  fat 
on  thistles  and  bitter  plants,  which  the  horse  would  rather 
starve  than  feed  upon.  So,  perhaps,  it  is  with  the  Giaours, 
who  maybe  condemned,  for  their  unbelief,  to  subsist  upon 
these  execrable  fruits.” 

“  But  the  champagne  and  the  ginn  ?  ”  inquired 
Osman. 

“  God  is  great !”  replied  the  Effendi.  “  Who  knows 
but  that  Allah,  in  his  mercy,  may  have  intended  these  to 
enable  the  unbelievers  to  swallow  their  potatoes !” 
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THE  SISTERS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  “  ISLAND  BRIDE.” 

There  were  five  sprightly  daughters, 

In  sooth  a  blessed  boon  ; 

As  dark  as  forest  waters 
Kiss’d  by  the  silver  moon. 

Though  gentle  as  their  current, 

And  purer  than  their  stream, 

Yet  sportive  as  the  torrent 
That  bounds  before  her  beam. 

How  lambently  around  each  lip 
The  smiles  of  beauty  play, 

Where  the  young  bee  might  honey  sip, 

Nor  ever  seek  to  stray. 

When  parted,  from  each  lovely  shrine 
What  fragrance  is  releas’d  ! 

O  that  ’twere  mine — ’twere  ever  mine 
To  be  its  sole  high-priest  I 

Their  eyes  are  like  the  living  jet 
Split  into  lustrous  gems  ; 

Their  lips  like  roses,  opening  yet, 

Just  gathered  from  their  stems. 

Their  sighs  are  like  the  zephyr’s,  heard 
Among  Arcadian  bowers, 

Or  when  his  breath  has  gently  stirr’d 
A  bed  of  spring-born  flowers. 

Their  cheeks  are  like  the  ruddy  east 
WTien  morning  gilds  the  hills, 

Their  voices — would  they  never  ceas’d  !  — 
Like  dash  of  distant  rills  : 

Their  tempers,  like  those  gentle  days 
When  spring  embalms  the  weather  ; 

In  short,  and  ’tis  but  feeble  praise, 

They’re  lovely  altogether. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LONSDALE. 

The  village  of  Lowther,  in  Westmoreland,  was  for¬ 
merly  not  inconsiderable,  consisting  of  the  hall,  the 
church,  the  parsonage-house,  and  seventeen  tenements, 
messuages  and  cottages,  all  of  which  were  purchased  by 
Sir  John  Lowther,  first  Viscount  Lonsdale,  in  the  year 
1682,  and  were  pulled  down  and  demolished  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  his  demesne,  and  of  opening  the 
prospect  to  his  house,  for  they  stood  immediately  in  its 
front.  After  he  had  thus  removed  the  village,  he  built, 
in  lieu  of  it,  Lowther  New  Town, — a  very  handsome 
exchange  for  the  old  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  neat 
and  comparatively  modern  dwelling-houses.  He  likewise, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  and  incum¬ 
bent,  pulled  down  the  parsonage-house,  which  was  an 
exceedingly  mean  one,  and  built  a  handsome  tenement, 
with  suitable  out-houses,  in  a  more  convenient  place ; 
exchanging  at  the  same  time  the  lands  and  other  revenues 
appertaining  to  the  church,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  incumbent.  Lastly,  in  1686,  he  pulled  down  all  or 
most  of  the  church,  and  rebuilt  it  in  a  more  handsome 
style,  with  a  cupola  in  the  middle,  and  furnished  the 
same  very  elegantly,  and  enriched  it  with  noble  commu¬ 
nion  plate. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  1685,  Sir  John  Lowther  had 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  a  great  part  of  Lowther  Hall,  as 
it  was  at  that  time  called,  and  embellished  and  enriched 
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the  fine  scenery  around  it  with  three  extensive  plantations, 
which  now  render  it,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  demesne 
in  England.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  fine  building, 
with  the  exception  of  two  wings,  was  burnt  down  in 
1720. 

The  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  had  long  designed  to  raise 
a  new  and  a  more  splendid  fabric  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
former, — and  had  collected  immense  quantities  of  stone 
and  timber  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  honour  of  carry¬ 
ing  his  intentions  into  effect  was  eventually  and,  perhaps, 
happily  reserved  for  the  present  earl,  of  whose  elegant 
and  liberal  mind  and  refined  taste  the  edifice  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak  affords  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
testimony. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1808,  the  first  stone  of  this 
magnificent  castle  was  laid,  and  with  such  expedition 
were  the  buildings  raised,  that  the  chief  portion  of  them 
was  fit  for  occupancy  in  the  following  year,  and  indeed 
were  partly  occupied  by  the  family  in  the  summer  of 
1809.  The  castle  consists  wholly  of  stone,  of  a  beautiful 
rose-tinted  white,  remarkable  for  its  smoothness  and 
durability.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  by  Mr. 
Smirke,  to  whom  the  honour  of  its  erection  belongs,  and 
which  has  been  adhered  to  alike  in  the  interior  as  the 
exterior,  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  more  considerable 
edifices  in  Europe,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  from  the  north, 
and  proceeds  through  an  arched  gateway  with  porter’s 
lodge,  &c.,  from  which  a  lofty  and  embattled  wall,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  towers  at  equal  distances,  branches  out  on 
either  side,  and  encloses  the  entrance  court,  which  is  of 
“  smooth-shaven  lawn,”  intersected  by  a  gravel- walk. 
On  each  side  of  the  lawn  a  road,  thirty  feet  broad,  rises 
unto  and  meets  upon  the  terrace,  which  is  500  feet  long, 
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and  100  feet  wide.  There  is  also  a  flight  of  steps,  60 
feet  wide,  from  the  entrance  court  to  the  terrace,  opposite 
the  gateway.  A  rich  open  porch  for  the  reception  of 
carriages  embellishes  the  centre  of  the  north  front,  and 
leads  to  an  entrance  hall,  sixty  feet  by  thirty.  The 
magnificent  staircase,  which  is  sixty  feet  square  and 
ninety  feet  high,  opens  out  of  the  hall,  and  is  surrounded 
by  arched  corridors  on  each  story  communicating  with 
the  several  apartments.  This  splendid  staircase  is  for¬ 
med  entirely  of  stone,  lighted  by  windows  above  of  stained 
glass  :  and  in  the  centre  of  its  ceiling  has  an  inscription 
round  a  wreath  of  stucco-work,  commemorating  the  earl 
under  whose  direction  this  noble  castle  was  begun,  and 
the  architect  by  whom  it  has  been  so  admirably  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  saloon,  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  occupies  the  south 
front,  and  is  fitted  up  with  oak  and  grey  silk  damask. 
On  the  right  of  the  saloon,  the  dining  room,  forty-five 
feet  by  twenty-six,  its  doors  and  furniture  of  oak, — the 
walls  hung  with  scarlet  cloth  enriched  with  gold,  and  the 
curtains  of  velvet.  In  this  room  is  a  portrait  of  the  late 
earl.  The  drawing-room  is  on  the  left  of  the  saloon,  and 
is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  dining-room,  hung  with 
richly-embroidered  satin,  white  and  gold.  The  other 
apartments  on  the  south  front  are  the  billiard-room  to  the 
left  of  the  drawing-room,  and  the  breakfast-room  on  the 
right  of  the  dining-room ;  and  branching  off  at  right 
angles  from  each  extremity  of  it,  arched  open  cloisters 
communicate  with  the  riding-house  and  stables  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right  with  the  kitchen  offices ;  and  the 
prospect  extends  into  a  long  vista  of  the  deer-park, 
enclosed  with  rising  grounds,  surmounted  by  ancient 
forest-trees  on  each  side.  This  front,  within  the  clois¬ 
ters,  is  ‘280  feet  long. 
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Aiclied  stone  corridors  open  on  each  side  from  the 
staircase  through  the  centre  of  the  castle,  into  corridors 
with  arcades  of  stone,  lighted  at  each  end  by  windows  of 
painted  glass. 

'I  he  ground-floor  apartments  on  each  side  of  the 
north  front  are,  on  the  right,  Lady  Lonsdale’s  room, 
thirty  feet  by  twenty-four,  fitted  up  with  scarlet  and 
light-green  satin;  a  dressing-room,  thirty  feet  by  twenty- 
one  ;  a  bed-chamber ;  and  Lord  Lonsdale’s  room,  in 
which  are  several  beautiful  paintings.  On  the  left,  is  the 
library,  forty-five- feet  by  thirty,  fitted  up  with  oak;  a 
state  bed-chamber,  communicating  with  the  arched  stone 
corridor ;  and  lastly,  offices  for  his  lordship’s  agents. — - 
The  length  of  this  front  is  420  feet,  and  eight  lofty 
towers  crown  this  imposing  aspect  of  the  castle.  The 
prospect  from  hence  is  open  from  Penrith  beacon-hill 
to  Saddleback  and  the  Scotch  mountains. 

The  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  surrounding  and 
appertaining  to  this  princely  edifice,  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  present  a  variety  of  prospect  and  scenery, 
not  equalled  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  part  of  this  country.  The  great  terrace  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  and  runs  along  the  verge  of  a  deep 
limestone  cliff,  and  overlooks  a  part  of  the  park,  irregu¬ 
larly  scattered  with  forest  trees  of  immense  growth,  and 
well  stocked  with  deer.  The  park  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  at  Gehol,  is  called  in  the  language  of  that  country 
“  Van-shoo-yuen,”  or  the  paradise  of  ten  thousand,  or 
innumerable  trees.  Lord  Macartney  tells  us  (in  the 
account  of  his  Embassy  to  the  Celestial  Empire)  that  he 
‘  wandered  in  it  for  several  hours,  and  yet  was  never 
weary  of  wandering,”  for  <c  certainly  so  rich,  so  various, 
so  beautiful,  so  sublime  a  prospect,  my  eyes  never  beheld 
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and  lie  concludes  his  description  of  that  “  wonderful 
garden”  with  this  observation  :  “  If  any  place  can  be 
said  in  any  respect  to  have  similar  features  to  the  western 
park  of  Van-Shoo-yuen,  which  I  have  seen  this  day,  it  is 
at  Lowther  Hall  in  Westmoreland,  which  (when  I  knew 
it  many  years  ago)  from  the  extent  of  prospect,  the 
grand  surrounding  objects,  the  noble  situation,  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  surface,  the  extent  of  woods,  and  commanding 
water,  I  thought  might  be  considered  by  a  man  of  sense, 
spirit  and  taste,  the  finest  scene  in  the  British  domi¬ 
nions.” 

If  Lord  Macartney  could  speak  thus  rapturously  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  this  beautiful  spot,  with  no 
less  enthusiasm  does  another  gentleman,  no  less  qualified 
to  judge,  and  certainly  as  disposed  to  feel  its  attractions, 
descant  upon  the  peculiar  and  surpassing  combination  of 
gifts,  which  Nature,  it  seems,  has  so  profusely  lavished 
upon  this  place. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  rector  of  Ormsby,  in  his 
Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  1709,  speaking  of  Lowther  Hall,  says,  “  It 
is  not  only,  by  the  elevation  of  the  grounds,  freed  from 
those  fogs  and  waterish  frosts,  which  in  the  spring  morn¬ 
ings  draw  down  to  the  rivers,  and  so  corrupt  the  air  as 
to  harbour  flies  and  other  noisome  insects,  or  else,  by  the 
intensity  of  the  cold,  kill  the  fruit  in  the  blossom  ;  but  is 
also  so  much  below  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
mountains,  that  all  those  fierce  and  rapid  blasts  of  wind 
occasioned  by  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  are  either 
spent  or  strike  a  level  before  they  reach  it.  Yet  this 
situation  hath  so  much  advantage  from  the  mountain 
winds,  as  that  they  brush  and  fan  the  air,  and  preserve  it 
from  stagnation  and  corruption.  It  is  not  only  fenced 
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from  violent  winds  by  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  of  nature’s 
own  production,  but  adorned  and  beautified  by  such 
foreign  trees  and  winter  greens  as  are  raised  by  human 
art.  It  hath  by  nature  such  a  gradual  ascent  to  the 
house,  as  renders  the  avenue  to  it  both  noble  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  The  situation  is  upon  a  limestone  rock,  which 
doth  not  only  secure  the  foundation,  but  so  fertilises  the 
earth  and  soil,  as  to  make  it  proper  for  gardens,  orchards, 
terrace  walks,  and  other  most  delightful  conveniences. 
The  demesne  and  parks  which  surround  the  house,  are 
of  the  most  fertile  soil,  producing  rich  and  plentiful 
crops  of  grass  and  corn.  The  elevation  of  its  situation 
gives  it  a  most  curious  landscape  of  woods,  waters, 
mountains,  vales,  towers,  churches,  and  castles,  which 
entertain  the  eye  with  a  delightful  prospect.  Those 
thick  and  pleasant  copses  of  wood  and  trees  by  the 
sides  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  two  miles  in  length,  do 
so  multiply,  refract  and  reflect  the  sunbeams,  that  it 
enjoys  as  warm  and  a  more  fragrant  air  than  the  lower 
dales  and  valleys.” 

The  family  of  Lowther  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  and  has  flourished  there  beyond 
any  record,  and  produced  many  eminent  persons,  who 
have  honoured  and  benefited  their  country  by  the  most 
considerable  services,  and  it  has  also  produced  one 
Viscount  and  four  Baronets,  who  were  all  living  at  the 
same  time. 

The  name  of  this  ancient  family  is  local,  and  according 
to  the  various  pleasure  or  caprice  of  the  writers,  or  the 
varying  custom  of  former  times,  has  been  written,  Lauder, 
Loader,  Loder,  Lother,  Lothair,  Lothayre,  Louthre, 
Lauther,  Louther,  and,  lastly,  Lowther. 
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Olaus  Worraias,  the  Danish  antiquary,  however, 
being  consulted  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  concerning  the 
derivation  of  this,  among  other  English  names,  says 
that  he  finds  it  among  the  ancient  Danish  names  of 
their  kings :  and  informs  us  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
words  Loth  and  er,  which  together  signify  “  fortune  and 
honour.”  But,  since  most  of  the  English  names,  and 
those  of  the  most  noble  families,  are  taken  from  the 
towns  of  which  they  were  lords,  we  are  compelled  to 
set  aside  this  flattering  derivation,  and  refer  the  origin 
of  this  name  to  the  river  Lowtlier  or  Louder,  “  the 
dark  water,”  which  has  its  source  in  the  moors  above 
Westdale,  and  rolls  its  course  on  the  west  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  of  which  we  have  just  given  a  brief  account. 

The  first  of  the  name  of  Lowther  of  any  considerable 
note  that  we  have  met  with,  is  Sir  Gervase  de  Lowther, 
who  held  a  knight’s  service  of  King  Henry  III.,  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Roos  de  Kendal,  grandson 
of  Robert,  Lord  Ross  of  Hamlake,  and  Isabella  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Lowther,  grandson  of  the  above  Sir 
Gervase,  took  part  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  other 
nobles,  in  resenting  the  haughtiness  and  insolence  of 
Piers  de  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  infamous 
favourite  of  that  weak  monarch  Edward  II.;  and  was 
included  in  the  king’s  pardon  for  taking  arms,  and  being 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Gaveston.  He  was  afterwards 
commissioned  to  array  and  have  ready  all  men-at-arms 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  an 
invasion  being  threatened  by  the  French  king. 

We  pass  over  several  intervening  knights,  until  we 
come  to  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  who  was  made  Lord 
Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  and  thrice  commissioner 
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m  the  great  affairs  between  England  and  Scotland.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  fled  into  England,  and  arrived  at  Work¬ 
ington,  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  orders  to  Sir  Richard 
Lowther  to  convey  her  to  Carlisle  ;  but  while  Mary 
was  in  his  custody  at  Carlisle  castle,  he  incurred  the 
queen’s  displeasure  by  permitting  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
to  visit  her. 

Sir  John  Lowther,  Knight,  a  descendant  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  above  Sir  Richard,  was,  in  the  year  1640, 
created  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  a  great 
sufferer  for  the  royal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  during  the  usurpation  lived  retired,  but  was  one  of 
the  knights  for  Westmoreland  in  the  parliament  which 
restored  Charles  II. 

Sir  John  Lowther,  Baronet,  the  grandson  and  heir  of 
the  last  Sir  John,  was  chosen  one  of  the  knights  for 
Westmoreland  in  the  parliament  that  met  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  on  the  8th  of  March,  1678, — which  being  dissolved 
in  July,  and  a  new  one  called  to  meet  on  the  17th  of 
October  following,  he  was  again  elected  for  the  same 
county.  This  parliament,  after  several  prorogations, 
did  not  sit  to  do  business  till  the  21st  of  October,  1680, 
when  it  brought  in  a  bill  for  disabling  James,  Duke  of 
York,  from  inheriting  the  crown,  by  a  majority  of  207 
to  128.  This  bill  was  not  finally  agreed  to  until  the 
•lltli  of  November,  1680,  when  it  was  carried  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Russell.  It  was  no  sooner 
received  by  the  Lords,  than  the  members  who  attended 
Lord  Russell  expressed  their  joy  by  loud  shouts.  The 
Lords  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  thirty,  and  the 
house  was  dissolved  on  the  18th  of  January  in  the 
following  year. 
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The  dissolution  of  the  last  two  parliaments  put  the 
nation  into  considerable  ferment,  and  obliged  his  Ma- 
jesty  to  call  another,  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  the  *21  st  of 
March;  but  this  change  of  place  very  much  displeased 
the  major  part  of  both  houses,  who  apprehended  some 
arbitrary  designs  in  it;  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  with 
most  of  the  old  members,  being  chosen,  proceeded  with 
the  same  zeal  upon  the  bill  of  exclusion,  whereupon 
they  were  dissolved  seven  days  after  their  meeting. 

In  the  first  parliament  called  by  James  II.,  Sir  John 
Lowther  was  again  elected,  as  he  was  also  in  the  con¬ 
vention  parliament,  that  settled  the  crown  on  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange.  He  had  the  courage  to  concert 
with  his  friends  the  revolution  brought  about  by  King 
William;  and  on  his  landing  in  the  West,  secured  the 
city  of  Carlisle,  and  procured  the  counties  of  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Westmoreland  to  declare  in  his  interest. 

For  these  services,  on  William’s  accession,  he  was 
constituted  Vice  Chamberlain  of  his  Majesty’s  privy 
council ;  he  was  also  made  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  and  in  the  following  year  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1696,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  and  Baron,  under 
the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Lowther  and  Viscount  Lons¬ 
dale.  In  1699,  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
died  in  the  year  1700,  at  the  age  of  45. 

The  biographer  of  this  remarkable  man  represents 
him  in  his  retirement  at  Lowther  Hall,  as  “  enjoying 
that  happy  solitude  which  he  called  £  his  dearest  com¬ 
panion  and  entertainment.’  He  took  great  pleasure  in 
adorning  his  magnificent  house  with  paintings  of  the 
most  eminent  masters ;  he  indulged  his  taste  for  rural 
elegance  in  improving  and  enriching  its  noble  scenery 
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by  those  extensive  plantations  which  he  formed  and 
matured  with  the  tenderest  care.” 

Though  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  bad  health, 
which  he  attributed  to  excess  of  exercise  in  his  youth, 
he  uniformly  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  and  composure  of 
mind,  the  result  of  those  habits  of  temperance  in  which 
he  always  persevered.  He  had  no  curiosity  in  his  appe¬ 
tite  for  rarities  in  meat  and  drink.  “  The  plough,  the 
garden,  and  the  diary,  with  a  cook  of  forty  shillings  a 
year,  would  provide  all  that  he  wished  for.”  When  he 
presided  at  his  table,  he  was  hospitable  but  not  luxurious; 
encouraging  the  learned  and  the  good,  but  banishing 
with  indignation  the  flatterer  and  the  calumniator. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  died  at 
a  very  early  age. 

Henry,  third  Viscount  Lowther,  was  a  great  patriot, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber, 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He 
died  unmarried,  whereby  the  title  of  Baron  Lonsdale 
became  extinct. 

Lord  Nugent,  in  1774,  wrote  the  following  epitaph 
on  this  amiable  nobleman,  as  “  a  tribute  of  affection 
and  reverence  to  his  dearest  friend,  and  the  most  perfect 
man  he  ever  had  the  happiness  and  honour  of  being- 
acquainted  with.” 


Could  every  virtue  of  the  human  breast, 

Taught  by  the  wisest,  practised  by  the  best, _ • 

Could  kind  beneficence,  with  open  hands, 
Whose  tender  heart,  at  pity’s  call  expands, — 
Could  patriot  zeal,  refin’d  in  freedom’s  flame, 
Pure  as  from  heaven  the  bright  effusion  came  ; 
Could  patient  fortitude,  whose  powers  restrain 
The  rising  sigh,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  pain, 

From  fate’s  relentless  doom  persuasive  save, _ 

The  wise,  the  good,  the  generous  and  the  brave  ; 
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Not  yet  would  Britain  her  lov’d  son  resign, 

Nor  grateful  Lowther*  mix  his  tears  with  mine. 

The  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  is  a  collateral  descen¬ 
dant  from  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  he  now  enjoys  in  1807. 


TO  A  LADY. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  HELIOTROPE.” 

Around  the  storm-girt  Apennine 
December  clouds  career  : 

The  torrent’s  dirge,  the  groaning  pine, 

Bewail  the  dying  year  ! 

With  roaring  and  impetuous  sweep 
From  Nature’s  frozen  clime — 

As  swells  yon  tide  the  briny  deep, 

So  life  the  sea  of  time  ! 

Ye  torrents — life  and  time  I  ye  own 
No  tarrying  spot  below  ! 

Still  hurrying  where  the  past  is  gone — 

Still  flowing — and  to  flow  ! 

Its  fateful  page  th’  expiring  year 
Hath  silently  unrolled  : 

Its  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear, 

Past  like  a  tale  that’s  told ! 

And  leaves  it  on  my  brow  the  while 
Some  trace  of  sickening  care  ? 

Ah  !  but  for  thee — thy  love  and  smile — 

What  furrows  had  been  there  1 

Tho’  tossed  upon  a  stormy  sea — 

Tho’  slender  be  my  sail — 

My  faith  in  Heaven,  my  love  for  Thee, 

Are  stronger  than  the  gale  ! 

Genoa,  Dec.  28 th. 

*  This  Epitaph  is  addressed  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  the  heir-at-law  of  the 
deceased  lord. 
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NO.  III.— JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM  WOLFGANG  GOTTLIEB  MOZART. 
Born  at  Saltzburgh,  January  nth,  1 756.  Died  at  Vienna , 
December  5th,  1792. 


i. 

Among  Tradition’s  scrolls  a  tale  doth  lie 

Of  a  strange  Indian  song  * — wherein  a  spell, 

Awful  and  fraught  with  agony,  doth  dwell  ; 

For  he,  who  dares  its  fatal  tones  to  try, 

By  self-enkindled  flame  consumed  must  die  ; 

Say  doth  this  legend  shadow  out  the  fate 
Of  fiery  genius,  in  its  prime  elate 
Expiring  ’—Memory,  making  quick  reply, 

Breathes  thy  loved  name,  Mozart !  O  far  endowed, 

Beyond  thy  fellows,  with  the  soul  of  song, 

Earth  could  not  hold  thine  ardent  spirit  long, 

Which  to  the  tomb  its  fragile  prison  bowed  : 

Woe  to  that  earth  !  our  place  of  sojourn  cold, 

When  gifted  ones  depart— and  weak  and  dull  grow  old. 

II. 

Mourn  !  for  the  star  that  vanished  while  its  ray 

Was  young  in  heaven— mourn  for  the  silent  lute, 

The  broken  wand  which  held  the  nations  mute, 

And  bade  their  swelling  hearts  its  might  obey ; 

There  is  a  tradition  that  whoever  shall  attempt  to  sing  the  Raug  Dhee- 
puck  is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.”  The  story  proceeds  with  an  account  of  a 
certain  Naick  Gopaul,  who,  on  attempting  the  aforesaid  extraordinary  melody, 
m  obedlence  t0  the  despotic  command  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  was  consumed 
to  ashes  by  flames  which  burst  from  his  body — though,  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  he  had  placed  himself  up  to  his  neck  in  the  Jumna,  previously  to 

commencing  the  fatal  tune.— Nee  Sir  IV .  Ouse/ey's  Oriental  Collections, 
vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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Methinks  some  mournful  presage  of  decay 

Crept  through  thy  dreams — and,  whispering,  “  All  is  vain,” 
Breathed  its  prophetic  tones  through  every  strain, 

Linking  in  sadness  *  even  ’mid  measures  gay  : 

Give  me  thy  music — not  in  joyous  mood, 

When  the  heart  hounds  with  glee,  and  seeks  not  why, 

But  when  the  spirit — purified — subdued, 

Strives  with  aspirings  indistinct  and  high 
Towards  that  bright  world,  where  parted  friends  shall  meet, 

Love  find  its  full  reward — and  Hope  a  rest  complete. 

in. 

What  needs  above  thy  dust  of  fond  lament — 

What  need  of  requiem  ? — thou  hast  left  thine  own 
Immortal  dirge  t  O  how  in  every  tone, 

With  Prayer’s  intense  sublimity,  is  blent 
The  awe  that  thrills  through  helpless  penitent 

In  th’  presence  of  his  Judge — when  vile  and  clear 
Shows  every  crime  of  each  departed  year — 

O  lofty  funeral  strain  ! — O  monument 

Noble  as  his  J  who  bade  the  gorgeous  pile 
’Mid  ruin’s  waste  uplift  its  majesty, 

Where  England’s  brave  their  resting-place  have  found, 

And  as  the  pilgrim  treads  its  hallowed  aisle, 

He  reads — and  as  he  reads,  his  heart  heats  high, 

“  If  you  would  seek  his  tomb  who  built  this  shrine — look  round  !” 

*  I  believe  all  Mozart’s  critics  are  unanimous  in  detecting  in  his  music  a 
certain  earnestness  of  character  incompatible  with  gaiety.  I  have  fancied  that 
I  could  discern  this  undertone  of  sentiment,  if  not  of  sadness,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  airiest  melodies  of  his  charming  Figaro. 

F  The  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  composition  of  the  Requiem  are 
known  to  every  one.  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  her  beautiful  lyric  “  Mozart’s  Requiem,” 
lias  made  it  difficult  for  any  else  to  mention  it  in  verse. 

J  Sir  Christopher’s  Wren’s.  I  do  not  remember  ever  being  more  strongly 
moved,  than  by  the  “  Si  monumentum  quieris  circumspice,”  over  the  gates  of 
the  choir  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 
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OR, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  ANTONIJ. 

BY  DR.  WILLIAM  BEATTIE. 

But  what  dark  phantoms  now  emerge 
Prom  the  dread  gulf,  and  cross  the  light, 

Appearing  on  its  fearful  verge 

Each  like  an  armed  sprite  ? 

Joanna  Baillie. 

A  sudden  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
phenomena  but  rendered  doubly  appalling  by  rever¬ 
beration  among  the  numerous  caverns  which  opened  on 
our  path— compelled  us  to  deviate  from  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  the  day’s  excursion,  and  take  shelter  in 
the  monastery  of  S.  Giacomo.  Here  we  were  kindly 
welcomed  and  invited  to  the  refectory,  where  delicious 
figs,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  of  the  climate,  freshly 
gathered,  were  set  before  us  with  much  kind  hospitality, 
and  pressing  invitations  to  continue  our  visit  till  the 
storm  had  entirely  subsided.  In  this  respect  our  sus¬ 
pense  was  only  brief ;  for  the  storm,  like  most  others  in 
a  southern  climate,  was  more  remarkable  for  its  violence 
than  its  duration.  Again  the  sun  shone  forth — the  clouds 
rolled  away  to  the  mountain  tops— the  thunder  died  and 
softened  into  faint  and  distant  echoes — the  forests  waved 
with  a  fresher  verdure — and  the  evening  came  on  with 
that  bright  and  beautiful  serenity,  which  was  felt  the 
more,  as  forming  so  striking  a  contrast  with  the  storm 
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that  had  so  lately  driven  us  into  our  present  shelter. 
The  situation  and  character  of  the  place  now  developed 
to  our  eyes  a  new  world,  where  the  piety  within  har¬ 
monised  sweetly  with  the  tranquil  and  attractive  scenery 
greeting  us  from  without. 

The  orange  trees  which  skirted  the  open  corridor, 
mingled  their  leaves  and  odour  with  the  brighter  tints 
of  the  lemon,  where  the  fruit  of  the  past,  the  blossoms 
of  the  present,  and  the  buds  of  the  coming  year,  met  on 
the  same  branch,  and  exhaled  their  delicious  perfume 
together.  The  enclosing  amphitheatre  of  hills  rose  by 
insensible  gradations  till  their  blue  summits  melted  away 
in  the  sky.  But  here  and  there  a  bold  rock  or  rugged 
precipice  tlirew  force  and  variety  into  the  natural  land¬ 
scape,  while  a  ruined  chapel,  a  turreted  chateau,  or  a 
grey  monastery  with  its  campanile  in  the  centre,  gave 
mixed  tokens  of  feudal  and  religious  splendour.  Relics 
of  antiquity  hung  beetling  over  the  cliff.  At  its  base, 
washed  by  the  sea,  the  little  harbour  of  Pragli  received 
the  feluccas  of  Leghorn,  Elba,  and  Ajaccio  within  its 
arms;  while  along  the  sparkling  beach  a  flourishing 
colony  of  pescatori  lay  basking,  like  lizards,  in  their 
native  sun,  or  drying  their  nets  on  the  rocks.  Some 
were  returning  to,  others  reposing  from,  their  labour. 
Women  and  children,  exempted  by  their  climate  from 
the  “  weighty  matters”  of  dress,  gave  pleasing  evidence 
of  that  happiness  which  free  exercise  of  the  tongue  on 
one  hand,  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  other,  may  confer  on 
their  several  possessors.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to 
decide,  whether  the  tongues  of  the  mothers  or  the  feet 
of  their  little  darlings  ran  fastest.  Their  costume,  though 
scanty,  was  of  bright  colours,  and  in  the  distance  had  a 
gay  and  festive  appearance — so  much  so  that  to  those 
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not  given  to  unnecessary  scrutiny,  some  of  the  rural 
donzelle  might  have  passed  for  ladies  of  honour  at  a  court 
drawing-room. 

To  view  the  picture  more  in  detail,  I  mixed  with  the 
village  population  on  the  beach,  who  had  come  forth  to 
enjoy  the  delightful  transition  from  storm  to  sunshine. 
The  eagerness  with  which  they  crowded — mothers  as 
well  as  daughters,  round  an  itinerant  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  which  a  pilgrim  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Tuscany  exhibited  for  a  bajoc,  showed  that  each  had 
something  to  ask — something  well  known  to  the  Madonna 
— but  which  she  cared  not  that  another  should  know. 
One  alone— the  most  interesting  in  figure  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  group,  sat  pensive;  and  although  she 
looked  wistfully,  and  often,  towards  the  little  waxen 
shrine,  was  apparently  withheld  by  considerations  which 
no  one  seemed  to  appreciate.  Once  or  twice,  indeed, 
she  made  a  step  towards  the  pilgrim,  but  suddenly 
checking  herself,  again  sat  down,  or  stood  hesitatingly 
in  the  rear  of  her  comrades. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  notice  the  circuitous  method  I 
took  to  ascertain  the  cause.  But  I  longed  to  see  this 
isolated  being  as  happy  as  her  comrades ;  and  after  many 
questions,  delicately  evaded  on  her  part,  yet  persever- 
ingly  renewed  on  my  own,  she  confessed  at  last  that  she 
was  too  poor  to  purchase  the  Madonna’s  blessing,  even 
with  a  bajoc  ! — and  that  none  of  her  comrades,  she  knew, 
had  one  to  spare.  So  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  so 
destitute  of  this  world’s  wealth,  she  blushed — hesitated — 
as  I  offered  to  frank  her  to  the  shrine,  and  received  the 
stranger’s  mite  with  reluctance,  yet  with  an  expression 
of  gratitude  which  far  outmeasured  the  gift.  The  next 
instant  the  bajoc  was  in  the  pilgrim’s  hand,  and  the  little 
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votary  kneeling  with  clasped  hands  before  the  now  smil¬ 
ing  Madonna.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  till  this  moment 
known  the  luxury  of  money,  or  how  small  a  proportion 
of  that  often  squandered  material  may  elicit  the  most 
pleasing  emotions.  But  I  will  not  venture  on  the  beaten 
track  of  sentiment — that  plausible  substitute  for  feeling 
— but  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  to  relate 
the  sequel.  I  may  briefly  state,  however,  that  her  father, 
early  distinguished  as  an  officer  in  the  revolution,  but 
subsequently  its  victim,  had  left  her  and  her  mother  to 
the  compassionate  care  of  a  proud  and  distant  relation, 
who  had  ill  discharged  the  trust. 

Three  years  after  this  I  happened  to  visit  the  same 
spot.  It  was  a  festival,  and  the  favourite  saint,  who  had 
protected  the pescatori  from  a  thousand  wrecks,  was  again 
to  hear  the  songs  and  thanksgivings  of  his  votaries,  as 
the  grateful  payment  of  last  year’s  account.  The  zig¬ 
zag  paths  which  intersected  the  olive-covered  rocks,  were 
crowded  with  those  who  descended  the  mountain,  and 
those  who  ascended  from  the  beach — for  the  shrine  was 
intermediate;  and  by  means  of  its  lofty  crucifix,  rudely 
carved,  served  as  a  landmark  which  drew  its  votaries  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  kept  its  eye  equally  on 
sea  and  shore.  Garlands,  lamps,  and  a  thousand  varieties 
of  votive  offerings,  were  profusely  employed  to  convince 
S.  Giallo  that  the  lamps  were  brighter,  the  garlands 
fresher,  the  little  painted  storiette  better  finished,  the 
votive  offerings  more  numerous,  and,  in  short,  that  the 
homage  now  presented  to  Mm  was  more  fervent  than 
that  presented  to  any  other  saint  in  the  island.  There¬ 
fore,  his  friendly  interpositions,  thus  fairly  remunerated, 
were  engaged  for  another  year,  when  it  was  expected, 
as  a  thing  of  course — a  compact  tacitly,  but  mutually, 
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understood  that,  in  all  cases  of  shipwreck,  he  would 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  strew  the  coast 
with  a  few  foreign  bales  now  and  then,  and  supply  their 
own  craft  with  some  undiscovered  bed  of  coral,  “  for  beads 
to  pray  by.”  But  the  numberless  prayers  addressed  to 
S.  Giallo  were  not  all  of  this  worldly  cast.  Some,  as 
they  presented  their  offering  of  flowers,  spoke  legibly 
enough  the  language  of  paradise,  and  which,  as  it  is 
affirmed,  makes  a  paradise  of  earth.  S.  Giallo,  like  a 
politic  sovereign,  showed  no  partiality  on  the  occasion— 
at  least  to  the  general  observer— yet  some  affirmed  that 
he  certainly  smiled  once,  nodded  twice,  but  frowned  like 
a  thunder-cloud  when  a  certain  well-known  functionary 
approached.  This  functionary  was  the  famous  Ladrone 
Nicolai,  who  had  so  often  enriched  the  sovereign  at  the 
expense  of  the  saints — or,  in  other  words,  had  stripped 
the  convent  to  embellish  the  court.  But  the  court  having 
forgotten  his  loyal  services,  he  was  anxious  to  recommend 
himself  once  more  to  S.  Giallo,  by  a  show  of  piety;  and 
by  joining  in  every  procession  of  the  island,  hoped  for  a 
niche  at  last  in  the  temple  of  the  faithful,  so  as  to  leave 
an  earthly  and  enduring  witness  of  his  royal  master’s 
ingratitude.  But  it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  S 
Giallo  would  become  a  party  in  the  concern.  The 

prayers  of  an  impoverished  functionary  have  only  leaden 
wings.  J 

Among  the  groups  of  dark-eyed  contadine  now  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  performance  of  this  pious  drama,  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  little  heroine  who  had  interested  me  so 

nmch  on  my  f  vIs{t  tQ  the  same  romant.c 

f.  Plocession  formed,  passed,  and  proceeded  up  the 
acclivity,  chanting  the  praises  of  the  beneficent  S.  Giallo 

S  16  WaS  not  amonff  the  Youthful  companions  who 
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now  presented  themselves  before  the  shrine.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  considering  the  time  that  had  elapsed,  her  features 
must  necessarily  be  changed.  I  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken,  and  to  solve  the  difficulty,  I  inquired  of  my 
cicerone,  Gaspardino,  whether  the  little  donzella,  whom 
we  noticed  three  years  ago,  and  of  whose  mother  he  had 
given  me  such  interesting  particulars,  were  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  ?  He  stopped  suddenly  at  my  question,  and 
turning  round,  answered,  “  Signor,  no  !  ”  accompanying- 
the  word  with  a  look  which  increased  my  curiosity,  and 
then  expressed  his  wonder  that  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  he  called  a  story  “  molto  piangevole  e  molto 
straordinaria.”  But  he  forgot  that  I  had  arrived  only 
the  previous  night.  The  questions  to  which  this  mys¬ 
terious  expression  gave  rise,  were  for  a  time  evaded,  or 
acknowledged  only  in  reference  to  the  business  of  the 
day ;  for  Gaspardino  was  too  zealous  a  votary  of  the 
saint,  to  be  led  astray  by  secular  curiosity  at  a  moment 
like  the  present,  when  he  had  himself  favours  to  ask  and 
duties  to  perform.  “  Adesso,  adesso  Signore,”  was  the 
only  reply  I  could  elicit  from  him  till  the  ceremony 
closed,  and  a  rural  dance  under  an  avenue  of  mulberry 
trees,  lighted  up  by  a  full  moon,  had  concluded  the  festa. 
Having  at  length  gratified  both  his  devotion  and  his  love 
of  dancing,  he  was  in  a  humour  to  comply  with  my 
request.  But  as  he  had  the  village  reputation  of  “  un 
gran’  poeta,”  and  an  inveterate  habit  of  converting  every 
private  “  misfortune  ”  into  a  national  “melody,”  I  looked 
with  some  apprehension  to  the  consequences,  though  I 
mustered  what  resolution  I  could,  and  begged  him  to 
proceed.  Hereupon,  taking  a  small  manuscript  from 
his  leathern  girdle,  and  expressing  much  regret  that  an 
accident  to  his  guitar  had  lately  deprived  him  of  that 
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Sweet  accompaniment  to  all  his  recitativi,  begged  me  on 
no  account  to  interrupt  him,  for  with  him,  he  added, 
“  interruption  always  broke  the  spell  of  inspiration, 
and  as  for  criticism,  the  subject  was  above  it.”  I  assured 
him  of  my  perfect  acquiescence  in  all  he  said.  May  I 
crave  for  myself,  gentle  reader,  a  similar  spirit  of  indul¬ 
gence  while  I  endeavour  to  narrate  the  story  as  it  was 
told  me  by  Gaspardino,  and  vouched  for  as  a  fact — 
“  troppo  vero  !  ” 

It  was  at  that  hour,”  said  he,  when  the  village 
matins  cease,  and  our  frugal  and  contented  population, 
having  left  the  token  of  their  thankfulness  before  the 
shrine,  and  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  day's  enterprise, 
retire  severally  to  their  labours  in  the  field,  the  vineyard, 
the  mine,  the  forest,  or  at  the  car.  The  balmy  breath¬ 
ings  of  spring  seemed  to  infuse  health  and  joy  into  every 
breast.  I  hat  hearty  laugh,  which  sorrow  and  a  closer 
intimacy  with  the  world  had  not  yet  subdued  to  an 
artificial  smile,  rose  at  short  intervals  from  the  recesses 
of  the  chestnut-groves,  through  whose  deep  foliage  the 
vivid  colours  of  the  Sardinian  costume  threw  additional 
life  and  animation  into  the  landscape.  It  was  the  spring 
of  the  Mediterranean  bursting  from  the  brief  stagnation 
in  which  the  winter  of  the  South  cradles  the  germs  of 
vegetation.  A  fresh  generation  of  flowers  threw  their 
garlands  over  the  acclivity,  and  bordered  the  mountain- 
flood,  while  the  zephyr,  fresh  upon  its  wings,  subdued 
the  withering  trumoniana — like  the  voice  of  a  gentle 
virgin  soothing  a  giant  in  his  rage,  or  a  mother  the 
intemperate  humour  of  her  froward  child.  The  goat¬ 
herd  strolled  lazily  along  the  steep  margin  of  Cavallino. 
The  forest  echoed  to  the  voice  and  shot  of  the  hunters, 
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while  from  every  tree  the  cicala  inflicted  upon  the  ear 
its  shrill,  harsh  and  monotonous  song. 

“  Such  were  the  time,  place,  and  season  to  which  my 
story  refers.  You  observe  the  cottage  with  its  mulberry 
tree  in  front,  and  the  grey  oratory  overhanging  it  from 
above.  The  history  of  its  last  fair  inhabitant  has  be¬ 
queathed  an  interest  to  it  which  increases  as  its  walls 
decay ;  for  you  see  it  is  already  shattered  by  storms  and 
desertion.  There  is  not  a  villager,  however,  will  pass 
its  cold  hearth  without  an  ‘  Ave  Maria ;  ’  and  never  has 
the  stranger  whose  heart  is  alive  to  human  sympathy, 
or,”  he  continued,  with  native  fervour,  “  has  ever  soft¬ 
ened  under  the  sweet  influence  of  adolescent  love,  paused 
at  its  threshold  and  heard  my  narrative,  without  carrying 
away  with  him  a  long  and  lasting  impression.  It  was 
the  cottage  of  Teresa’s  mother - ” 

At  this  moment  a  troop  of  goats  came  frisking  past  on 
their  way  to  the  ferny  pastures  that  rose  steep  from  the 
shore,  but  here  and  there  clustered  with  cytisus,  and 
mantled  with  the  wild  grape,  just  throwing  forth  its  broad 
leaf.  A  little  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old  was  the 
pastorella  of  the  flock,  and  in  her  features  I  immediately 
recognised  a  kindred  likeness  to  her  whose  story  I  was 
so  anxious  to  learn. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Gaspardino,  “  this  is  the  younger, 
but  it  is  of  the  elder  sister  we  speak,”  and  waving  his 
hand  in  token  of  our  mutual  compact,  proceeded. 
“  Giuseppe  Galanda  was  one  of  the  boldest  cacciatori, 
and  bravest  soldiers  in  Sardinia.  He  was  of  humble 
birth,  but  high-minded ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
Giuseppe  and  the  prince  was  this — that  what  the  latter 
possessed  in  title  and  territory,  the  former  possessed 
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in  talent  and  integrity.  He  was  as  handsome  as  a  young- 
pine,  and  strong  as  the  ilex ;  at  ball,  and  festa,  and 
chapel,  none  danced,  wrestled,  or  prayed  like  Giuseppe 
Galanda.  At  church  all  the  ragazze ,  though  their  ears 
were  open  to  Padre  Formidoloso,  had  their  eyes  fixed  on 
Giuseppe.  But  every  one  said  that  only  Teresa  was 
formed  for  Giuseppe,  and  Giuseppe  for  Teresa,  and  so 
it  shortly  appeared ;  for  in  a  few  months  Giuseppe’s 
cottage  was  new-whitened,  a  few  square  yards  of  a 
garden  planted,  and  a  neglected  fig-tree  carefully  flat¬ 
tered  into  bearing.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  were  also 
introduced,  so  that  the  morning  bees  and  the  evening 
zephyr  were  constantly  enriching  their  wings  in  the 
garden  of  Giuseppe.— In  a  word,  the  Padre  was  con¬ 
sulted,  the  day  named,  and  every  one,  save  the  heartless 
guardian  to  whom  the  “  soldier’s  orphan  "  was  intrusted, 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  happy  union  of  Giuseppe  and 
Teresa.  At  every  meeting  the  salutation  of  Sia  felice  ! 
greeted  Teresa’s  ear,  and  threw  the  warm  flush  into  her 
cheek. 

“  One  morning  in  the  odorous  month  of  April,  armed 
with  a  carbine — a  military  prize  bestowed  upon  him  for 
a  signal  act  of  patriotism,  and  the  only  thing  of  real 
value  which  he  possessed— Giuseppe  pursued  his  occu¬ 
pation  of  cacciatore,  in  one  of  those  antique  chestnut 
forests  here  and  there  richly  interspersed  with  cypress, 
ilex,  and  shadowy  walnut  trees,  which  cover  the  high 
grounds,  and  now  look  so  green  and  massy  in  the  hori¬ 
zon.  With  a  light,  buoyant  step,  and  an  eye  that  could 
detect  his  game  in  the  deepest  cover,  he  felt  happier 
than  his  chief,  the  Marchese  dei  Antonij,  whose  chateau 
now  rose  in  sight.  With  the  conscious  pride  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  still  prouder  conviction  that  the 
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brighest  eyes  of  Sardinia  were  soon  to  be  the  halcyon 
stars  on  his  domestic  altar,  Giuseppe  felt  that  he  was  the 
“  felicissimo  sotto  ’1  cielo.” — On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  was  attracted  to  the  forest  by  gentler  motives  than 
those  which  sprang  from  his  native  passion  for  the  chase. 
Teresa  had  claimed  her  privilege  of  making  an  early 
pilgrimage  to  a  solitary  chapel  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
forest,  where,  after  betrothment,  the  young  women  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  often  from  a  distance,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  offer  their  vows.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
place,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  image — a  miraculous  gift 
— take  away  all  apprehension  of  danger :  for  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  it  is  said,  dare  not  even  cross  the  path — 
much  less  approach  the  shrine — such  is  the  awe  inspired 
by  the  guardian  image  of  the  £  Madonna-impalmata.’ 
But  it  was  arranged  that  Giuseppe  should  meet  and 
conduct  her  bark  to  the  village,  when  her  devotions  were 
concluded. 

<£  As  he  pursued  the  intricate  windings  of  the  forest, 
and  scaled  the  goat-tracks  along  precipices  where  only 
that  fearless  animal  and  the  athletic  mountaineer  will 
venture  their  steps,  he  hoped  to  shorten  the  interval  of 
separation,  and  wait  near  the  shrine  till  Teresa  should 
finish  her  devotions.  Having  arrived  at  the  spot,  he 
waited  long  and  impatiently; — Teresa  was  not  to  be 
found.  At  length,  fear  overcame  all  scruples,  and  affec¬ 
tion  urging  him  forward,  he  rushed  towards  the  chapel. 
The  dread  of  some  mysterious  accident  pressed  heavily 
on  his  mind,  for  he  knew  that  nothing  else  could  account 
for  the  delay.  The  chapel,  however,  was  silent.  One 
solitary  taper  alone  gave  evidence  that  a  devotee  had 
been  there,  arid  was  gone.  He  hurried  from  the  sacred 
spot  with  breathless  precipitation.  When  at  a  narrow 
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and  deep  ravine,  where  the  path  opens  upon  a  precipice 
from  which  the  stranger  shrinks  back  with  a  shudder,  he 
met  the  well-known  features  of  his  chief,  the  Marchese 
dei  Antonij.  But  as  the  latter  was  fond  of  the  chase,  it 
was  by  no  means  unusual  to  meet  him  at  that  hour,  and 
in  those  recesses  where  game  most  abounded. 

A  good  day  to  your  Lordship,’  said  Giuseppe, 
carefully  stifling  his  deep  anxiety,  and  struggling  to 
conceal  its  cause.  ‘  Hope  your  Excellency  has  had 
good  sport.’ 

“  ‘  No  •  nothing  worth  mentioning,’  replied  the  chief, 
hesitatingly,  and  apparently  uneasy  at  the  penetrating 
scrutiny  in  the  inquirer’s  eye — then  added,  with  a  fierce 
and  sarcastic  expression,  « The  game  I  started  was  fair, 
but  it  escaped  me.  I  now  seek  a  fresh  ground,  but 
should  you  start  the  fawn  that  has  just  foiled  me,  you 
may  be  more  successful.  Good  sport  in  your  turn, 
Giuseppe !  Ma  aspetta  un  poco,’  said  he,  suddenly 
turning  round,  ‘  here  is  a  bagatella  which  you  may  pre¬ 
sent  to  your  bride.  I  shall  be  absent  some  hours  in  the 
forest,  or  might  have  offered  it  myself.  Adio  !  ’ 

“  With  this  equivocal  salutation  the  Marchese  dis¬ 
appeared.  Giuseppe,  though  anxious  beyond  expres¬ 
sion,  was  overcome  by  this  most  unexpected  mark  of  his 
chief’s  generosity  and  good  will — for  till  this  moment 
the  latter  had  sternly  withheld  his  sanction  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  union  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth 
into  unlimited  expressions  of  gratitude,  when  he  was 
struck  dumb  by  the  recollection  of  something  inexpli¬ 
cable  in  the  look  and  manner  of  his  patron,  which  made 
him,  who  had  never  trembled  before,  tremble  like  the 
leaves  under  which  he  stood. 

But  the  thought  of  Teresa’s  safety  absorbed  every 
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other  sentiment;  and  hurrying  forward  in  his  search,  he 
made  every  echo  repeat  the  name  of  ‘Teresa.’  No 
human  voice  answered  him  ;  the  same  idle  echo  from  the 
cavern  of  Bastelica  only  mocked  him  with  its  mimicry 
— ‘  Teresa  !  Teresa  !  ’ 

“  Melancholy  and  disheartened  he  paused  and  listened, 
while  the  deep  silence  added  to  the  poignancy  of  his 
feelings.  At  length,  a  rustling  sound  approached  him, 
through  the  dried  winter  leaves  with  which  the  ground 
was  yet  covered.  He  started  at  the  signal.  ‘  Teresa !  ' 
he  exclaimed,  ‘  Teresa  !  ’ — but  was  answered  only  by 
the  little  favourite  greyhound,  Picino,  which  he  had 
presented  to  her  some  time  previously,  and  which  now 
leapt  whimpering  to  his  arms,  as  if  it  sought  protection 
from  some  gaunt  wolf  pursuing  it.  The  next  instant, 
however,  it  again  sprang  to  the  ground,  rushed  back  in 
the  same  direction — then  returned — then  back  again, 
yelping  and  bounding  all  the  while,  in  a  manner  so  new 
and  extraordinary,  that  Giuseppe  was  distressed  and 
bewildered  beyond  expression.  He  followed  his  guide 
with  an  apprehension  of  some  catastrophe ;  his  fears 
amounted  almost  to  stupefaction.  After  numerous 
labyrinths  through  which  he  was  conducted  by  the  same 
faithful  messenger,  he  suddenly  discovered  his  betrothed 
Teresa.  But  how  suddenly — how  fearfully  changed  ! 
She  sat,  as  if  unconscious  of  existence,  on  the  brink  of  a 
dismal  chasm — with  the  characteristic  name  of  Acheronte 
— where  the  mountain,  rudely  split  asunder,  discovered 
two -precipitous  walls  of  red  granite,  with  here  and  there, 
bulging  from  the  crevices,  bristling  fringes  of  thorn, 
briar,  and  rhododendron.  At  the  bottom  of  this  dismal 
crevasse,  a  torrent,  which  human  eye  had  never  explored 
— but  peopled  by  superstition  with  the  wildest  imagin- 
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lug’s,  and  indicated  only  by  its  deep,  sullen  roar,  and  the 
white  foam  that  flashed  on  the  eye — struggled  on  in  its 
primeval  darkness.  It  was  the  Lethe  of  the  land,  which 
might  well  offer  the  meed  of  oblivion  to  all  who,  weary 
of  life,  should  dare  to  taste  its  unfathomed  waters ! 
Such  was  the  spot  where  Giuseppe  and  his  bride  met 
for  the  second  interview  of  their  betrothment !  He  was 
petrified  with  horror,  and  dared  not  to  speak,  even  had 
liis  voice  sufficed,  for  a  breath,  seemingly,  would  have 
hurried  into  the  yawning  gulf  beneath,  the  being  whom 
of  all  others  he  would  have  dared  a  thousand  terrors  to 
extricate.  The  instant  she  perceived  him,  she  uttered  a 
shrill  piercing  shriek,  whilst  a  convulsive  tremor  shook 
her  beautifully  moulded  and  delicate  frame.  She  spoke 
not,  but  eagerly  motioned  him  to  retire. — The  agonising 
scrutiny  which  succeeded  this  fearful  recognition,  was 
one  of  those  moments  which  few,  who  have  once  expe¬ 
rienced  their  influence,  have  ever  survived,  at  least  with 
the  rational  faculty  entire.  But,  overcome  by  the  agony 
depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  his  imploring  voice,  she 
ceased  to  resist  his  approach,  and  he  sat,  or  rather  knelt, 
on  the  beetling  cliff  at  her  side.  As  he  endeavoured 
to  take  her  hand  in  Ins,  and  raise  it  to  his  lips,  she 
shuddered,  and  shrank  back  from  his  touch,  faint  and 
trembling. 

“  ‘  1  ouch  me  not! — touch  me  not!’  she  exclaimed, 
with  ashy  lips  and  bewildered  eye;  and  at  the  same 
instant  withdrew  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  abyss, 
which  inspired  little  terror,  compared  to  the  sight  of  her 
lover,  in  a  moment  like  this.  Giuseppe  hid  his  eyes  in 
agony,  and  remained  fixed  in  despair  to  the  rock — as  if 
he  formed  a  part  of  the  cold  and  lifeless  granite  on  which 
he  knelt.  The  bagatella  which  his  chief  had  presented 
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— a  small  coral  necklace  and  cross — glittered  in  his  hand. 
At  the  sight  Teresa  suddenly  awoke  from  the  stupor 
in  which  her  mental  faculties  were  steeped. 

“  ‘  Hast  thou  seen  him?’  she  eagerly  inquired,  while 
her  pale  face,  which  the  question  had  suffused  with  a 
vivid  blush,  was  buried  in  the  sheltering  folds  of  her 
kerchief.  A  deep  pause  succeeded,  but  that  pause  was 
the  very  climax  of  earthly  suffering;  for  now  a  blasting 
light  broke  in,  distinct  and  fierce,  upon  the  spirit  of 
Giuseppe. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  said,  ‘  I  have  seen  him.  Yes,  my  adored 
Teresa,  and  ’tis  he  who  sent  thee  this  !’  ....  He  could 
not  finish  the  sentence.  Horrid  and  distorted  phantoms 
thronged  his  imagination.  A  thousand  daggers  seemed 
to  pierce  his  heart  at  once,  and  his  hand  dropped  the 
bauble  as  if  it  had  scorched  his  hold.  Teresa’s  eye 
caught  it  as  it  fell,  and  the  next  instant  she  spurned  the 
accursed  bribe  into  the  gulf !  ‘  Teresa — Teresa  !  tell 

me,  I  adjure  thee,’  exclaimed  Giuseppe,  ‘the  cause  why 
I  find  thee  thus  !  Yet  why,  why  should  I  ask  thee,  my 
own  unsullied  gem,  the  morning-star  of  my  hopes — and 
now  ! — ’  She  fixed  a  wild  but  tearful  gaze  upon  him 
as  he  spoke.  She  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  she  would 
have  sprung  to  his  arms,  and  there  unbosomed  the 
agonising  tale.  But  the  tenderness  that  for  an  instant 
melted  her,  was  checked  by  a  more  than  human  effort. 
Her  features  assumed  a  stern  and  maniac  severity,  which 
contrasted  awfully  with  that  playful  innocence,  and 
sweetly  placid  beauty  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
beamed.  The  change,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  was  as 
if  the  beautiful  star  of  evening  had  been  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  glare  of  some  pestilential  meteor. — 
Something  appeared  struggling  for  utterance;  but  every 
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moment,  as  it  rose  to  her  lips,  it  again  died  away,  not, 
however,  without  fearful  evidence  of  the  convulsive  pang 
that  at  once  propelled  and  suppressed  utterance. 

“  Giuseppe,  whose  eye  never  quitted  the  form  on 
which  he  so  doated,  yet  dared  not  approach,  felt  as  if 
the  rock  upon  which  he  knelt  span  round  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  a  cylinder,  while  horror  strained  him  fiercely  in 
its  grasp.  But  at  length  her  voice,  changed  as  it  was, 
recalled  him  to  reality. 

“  ‘  Giuseppe  !  ’  she  began,  firmly,  but  with  smother¬ 
ing  effort, — { the  vows  of  our  mutual  love  were  plighted 
before  heaven,  and  at  that  spot,  the  holiest  on  earth — 
the  altar  of  our  common  faith.  Another  day,  and  I, 
whom  thy  love  had  more  than  blessed, — for  it  made  my 
heart  a  stranger  to  every  other  thought— had  become 
thy  bride !  But  the  brightest  hour  of  my  earthly 
hopes  has  been  blotted  out  in  the  darkest  night.  The 
flowers  I  had  gathered,  cherished,  and  consecrated  to 
thee,  the  spoiler  has  trodden  under  foot.  How  parted 
we  at  dawn ! — how  meet  we  at  noon  !  Thy  betrothed 
is  no  longer  a  bride  for  thee  !  But  the  love  that  once 
made  it  bliss  to  live  for  thee,  emboldens — nay,  makes 
it  now  an  imperative  duty — to  die.  The  purifying 
region  of  fire,  which  renders  the  souls  of  earth  meet  for 
the  joys  of  heaven,  can  alone  fit  me  for  thee,  and  there 
Eternity  shall  again  unite  us.  Redress  my  wrongs — 
avenge  my  death — cherish  my  memory!’  Whilst  yet 
uttering  the  words,  she  sprang  from  the  precipice — - 
shrieked — and  sank  in  the  gulf; — the  gloomy  waters, 
ascending  with  hoarser  roar,  parted,  closed,  and  again 
rolled  on  over  the  grave  of  the  despairing  victim. 
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“  Days  passed  away.  Dreadful  surmises  were  whis¬ 
pered,  and  the  tragical  end  of  her  who  was  the  pride  of 
the  forest  was  variously  represented.  All  pretended, 
and  some  really  felt,  sorrow.  But  the  superior  of  her 
companions  has  few  friends  and  only  brief  mourners. 
The  regrets  which  followed  Teresa  were  gradually 
effaced  from  the  minds,  if  not  the  memories,  of  her 
village  sisters.  Even  the  Marcliese,  it  was  told,  had 
boasted,  at  a  late  revel  with  his  boon  companions,  how 
he  had  cheated  Giuseppe  of  his  bride ;  and  now  that  a 
short  space  had  intervened,  boldly  avowed  his  atrocious 
conduct,  and  even  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  and  de¬ 
fiance  as  the  gloomy  form  of  Giuseppe  passed  him  in 
the  forest.  The  latter,  indeed,  preserved  the  same 
peaceable  demeanour,  but  the  buoyancy  of  life  was  gone. 
He  uttered  no  accusation — vented  no  threat — made  no 
complaint;  but  a  few  days  of  intense  agony  had  reduced 
him  to  a  shadow,  and  if  he  spoke  at  all,  it  was  in  solilo¬ 
quy.  There  was,  however,  something  ominous  in  his 
silence :  that  energy,  strength,  and  decision  which  at  all 
times  had  marked  his  words  and  actions,  and  foiled  every 
competitor,  could  not  be  extinguished  but  with  life  ;  and 
those  who  knew  him  best  suspected — or  rather  fully 
believed — that  he  only  waited  for  some  fitting  moment 
to  recal  them  into  fearful  operation.  By  others,  he 
was  merely  pitied  for  his  misfortune,  and  pronounced 
fatuous. 

“  An  annual  festival,  at  which  all  the  neighbouring 
population  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  at  length 
arrived;  and  that  morning,  to  the  delight  of  many  and 
the  surprise  of  some,  Giuseppe  seemed  to  have  thrown 
aside  his  sorrow  with  his  hunter’s  suit.  Dressed  in  the 
habiliments  in  which  he  was  to  have  received  the  hand 
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of  his  ill-starred  bride,  he  joined  his  ancient  comrades, 
and,  by  his  gait  and  conversation,  seemed  as  if  sorrow 
had  never  touched  his  heart.  This  sudden  turn  from 
despondency  to  a  full  sense  of  enjoyment,  was  a  constant 
theme  of  mixed  raillery  and  congratulation ;  and  before 
mid-day  it  was  confidently  whispered  that  Giuseppe  had 
found  another  mistress. 

“  The  long  withdrawing  prairies,”  continued  my  nar¬ 
rator,  “  which  the  rainy  season  of  our  climate  converts 
into  wide  marshes,  disguised  here  and  there  by  floating 
flowers  and  long  tufts  of  rush-grass,  were  now  in  their 
summer  guise,  carpeted  over  with  dry,  brilliant  vege¬ 
tation,  and  covered  by  a  multitude  of  gaily-attired  moun¬ 
taineers.  The  women,  were  in  their  national  or  fanciful 
costume  suited  for  the  festa;  and  the  men — as  on  all 
similar  occasions — were  armed  with  a  long  carabine,  a 
pistol  stuck  in  the  belt,  and  a  dagger  with  its  point 
crossing  the  left  thigh.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  our 
patron  S.  Giallo,  and  it  presented  a  striking  medley  of 
pious  chants,  military  parade,  and  rural  festivity.  The 
sun,  too,  which  lighted  up  the  scene,  was  brilliantly 
reflected  from  their  implements  of  warfare ;  and  the  joy, 
and  life,  and  beauty  which  its  warm  beams  conferred  on 
the  landscape,  were  communicated  to  every  countenance; 
while  the  air  that  fanned  and  fluttered  round  them  as 
they  moved,  seemed  to  £  breathe  from  a  bed  of  violets.’ 
The  crowd  advanced  to  a  spot  where  the  savannah, 
perfectly  smooth,  presented  a  fine  open  and  spacious 
arena,  terminated  on  one  side  by  the  wooded  hills  of 
Bastelica,  and  on  the  other  by  a  tufted  marshy  lake — 
occupying,  it  is  supposed,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano 
• — the  dread  of  every  shepherd,  and  of  such  ominous 
depth  as  to  have  acquired  the  epithet  of  Bocca  del 
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Inferno .  It  is  a  dismal  feature  in  the  heart  of  delightful 
scenery,  poisoning  the  pure  air  with  its  fetid,  sulphu¬ 
reous  exhalations,  and  fringed  with  a  border  of  rustling 
bulrushes,  where  the  foulest  reptiles  crawl,  and  hiss,  and 
croak.  No  boat  ever  swam  on  its  surface,  nor  fish  in  its 
water ;  but  a  black  amphibious  snake,  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  is  often  seen  passing  lazily  from  shore  to 
shore,  as  if  drinking  in  fresh  and  more  subtle  venom 
from  its  surface. 

“  The  plain,  or  prairie,  was  interspersed  with  numerous 
padiglione,  or  marquees,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
company,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
encampment;  while  booths  made  of  green  boughs  offered 
every  variety  of  refreshment  in  tempting  display.  In 
the  centre  of  this  camp,  a  marquee  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  greater  ornament,  rose  conspicuously  over  the  rest, 
and  by  its  tall  flag-staff  and  martial  banner  announced 
the  tent  of  the  Marchese  dei  Antonij,  who  presided,  as 
usual,  over  the  sports  and  festivities  of  the  day,  of  which 
horse-races  constituted  the  principal  part.  The  small 
breed  of  horses  for  which  these  mountains  are  so  famous, 
had  here  their  fleetest  and  most  fiery  representatives. 
Carefully  selected  from  the  wild  herd  that  roam  the 
forest  solitude,  they  had  been  drawn  by  stratagem  into 
the  circle,  where  they  pawed  and  spurned  the  turf  with 
a  spirit  that  augured  well  for  their  mettle,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  sports  for  which  they  were  destined.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  young  cavalieri,  on  these  occasions,  to  be  able,  by 
address  and  management,  to  entrap  these  fleet  coursers, 
to  spring  upon  their  backs  that  had  never  borne  the 
weight  of  man,  and  there,  firm  and  fearless  in  their 
seats,  to  suffer  them  to  indulge  at  pleasure  in  their  wild 
gambols. 
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<c  At  a  signal  from  the  chief,  all  the  competitors  sprang 
forward  into  the  lists,  and  taking  the  wind  upon  the 
alarmed  troop,  threw  the  rope  which  they  severally 
carried  in  their  hands  adroitly  over  the  necks  of  the 
coursers,  so  as  to  form  a  noose  across  the  muzzle  in  form 
of  a  halter ;  they  then  mounted  their  fierce  reluctant 
captives,  and  dashed  across  the  plain  like  charging' 
meteors.  In  a  short  time  the  terror  occasioned  by  the 
vociferous  shouts,  and  the  fatigue  induced  by  their 
violent  and  unremitting  evolutions,  subdued  the  wild 
steeds  into  passive  obedience.  But  one,  infinitely  more 
fierce  and  untractable  than  all  they  had  yet  tried,  foiled 
every  attempt  to  seize  or  subdue  him.  He  was  the 
haughty  leader  of  the  herd,  and  gave  a  noble  example 
of  his  love  of  freedom. — Proof  against  every  manoeuvre, 
and  fleet  as  a  wild  fawn,  he  continued  his  rapid  course 
round  the  circle,  and  snorted  defiance  at  the  various  arts 
employed  for  his  capture.  But  4  Giuseppe,’  they  said, 

‘  Giuseppe’  was  the  only  rider  who  could  bring  the  fiery 
barb  into  bondage.  4  Sicuro— Sicuro  !’  cried  others. 

4  Giuseppe  could  bridle  a  wild  bull!’  The  watchword 
flew  round  the  circle,  The  name  of  Giuseppe  was 
heralded  aloud — his  skill  invoked — and  unhesitatingly 
he  came  forward  to  the  task. 

44  His  eye  rested  for  an  instant  with  feverish  anxiety 
upon  the  tent  of  his  Chief.  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  indomitable  charger,  he  sprang  forward,  but  halted 
at  about  fifty  paces  from  where  the  animal  stood  bristling 
and  shaking  its  long  floating  mane,  snorting  the  air 
through  its  fiery  nostrils,  pawing  the  ground,  and  curvet¬ 
ing  and  bridling  up  as  it  prepared  to  repel  or  plunge 
forward  upon  the  aggressor.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon 
the  impending  struggle  between  animal  strength  and 
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instinct,  and  manly  agility  guided  by  reason.  Every 
voice  was  hpshed  ;  and  the  spectators,  crowding  round 
the  circle,  awaited  the  result  as  if  the  chief  scene  in  some 
most  exciting  spectacle.  The  silence,  however,  thus 
suddenly  following  upon  the  tumultuous  shouts  which 
but  a  few  minutes  before  shook  the  arena,  seemed  only 
to  add  to  the  natural  fierceness  of  the  steed  and  the 
imminent  hazard  of  the  undertaking. 

“  The  Marchese,  who  felt  deeply  interested  in  the 
result,  greatly  applauded  the  enterprise,  and  displayed  a 
richly-mounted  carabine  as  the  prize  destined  for  the 
victor.  But  there  were  some  present  who  suspected  the 
motive,  and  even  surmised  that  the  noble  patron,  with 
the  aid  of  his  privy-council,  had  pre-conceived  the  whole 
scene  for  a  fatal  purpose.  But  the  truth  or  injustice  of 
this  surmise  will  never  be  unravelled,  till  the  last  great 
day  appointed  for  the  revelation  of  all  human  mystery. 
Certain  it  is,  that  no  steed  ever  invited  its  rider  to  more 
probable  destruction. 

“  Giuseppe,  however,  insensible  to  danger,  and  with 
designs  and  resources  which  no  bystander  could  have 
conjectured,  drew  from  his  belt  a  heavy  leaden  bullet, 
made  a  slight  incision  into  the  opposite  sides,  by  which 
means  he  fastened  it  with  peculiar  art  to  the  end  of  a 
coil  of  hempen  cord,  so  as  to  form  a  close  imitation  of 
the  Peruvian  lasso  *.  Watching  the  auspicious  moment 
when  the  horse  had  turned  its  proud  crest  towards  him,  he 
crept  forward  with  as  little  noise  as  the  serpent  glides 
through  the  tender  herbage — then,  thrice  whirling  his 
redoubted  lasso  in  the  air,  sent  it  with  whistling  precipi- 

*  Since  experimented  upon  in  this  country  by  Major  Sir  J.  Head,  whose 
travels  in  South  America  are  fresh  in  the  public  recollection.  The  same  is 
practised  in  Corsica. 
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tation  round  the  legs  of  the  maddening  steed,  which  he 
threw  completely  entangled  to  the  ground.  Springing 
forward  at  the  same  instant,  like  a  tiger  pouncing  upon 
its  victim,  he  compressed  the  horse’s  ear  between  his 
teeth  *,  and,  subduing  its  struggles  by  excess  of  pain, 
passed  the  other  extremity  of  the  lasso  round  its  neck, 
then  over  its  head,  and  finally  completed  a  rude  but  secure 
bridle.  This  done,  he  slackened  the  noose  which  fettered 
the  hind  legs  of  his  reluctant  charger,  and  restoring  the 
animal  to  full  liberty,  it  flew  like  a  launched  hawk  across 
the  plain.  Still  the  rider  steadily  kept  his  seat,  after  a 
thousand  evolutions,  in  which  the  steed — struggling  and 
plunging  to  dislodge  his  burden— felt  at  last  that  he  must 
bow  to  a  master’s  will.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
Giuseppe  had  accomplished  a  miracle,  and  returned 
amidst  thundering  acclamation  to  parade  the  vanquished 
barb  in  front  of  the  Marchese’s  tent.  The  Chief,  whose 
countenance,  notwithstanding  his  liberal  expressions  to 
the  contrary,  betrayed  much  more  chagrin  than  satisfac¬ 
tion,  stept  eagerly  forward,  and  with  words  of  w^ell 
feigned  compliment,  presented  the  hero  of  the  day  with 
the  carabine  destined  as  his  prize.  But  the  instant  that 
they  breathed  the  same  atmosphere,  and  came  almost  in 
contact,  the  features  of  both  underwent  a  striking  and 
most  mysterious  change.  Giuseppe’s  pallid  forehead — 
his  lips  convulsively  compressed  between  his  teeth — his 
dark  bushy  eyebrows,  contracted  and  lowering  with  an 
ominous  scowl — and  much  more  that  was  visible  to  no 
other,  struck  the  haughty  chieftain  with  dismay.  A 
strange  misgiving  took  entire  possession  of  his  soul — the 
muscles  of  his  face  quivered  with  spasm,  and  his  tongue 
denied  him  the  power  of  utterance.  Yet  the  Marchese 


*  The  usual  custom  in  similar  cases. 
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was  no  coward — save  in  that  which  ‘makes  cowards  of 
us  all’ — an  upbraiding  conscience  !  But  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  were  upon  him.  Mortified  and  ashamed  at 
the  exposure  of  his  own  perturbed  feelings,  he  struggled 
hard,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  appeared  to  rally — or 
rather,  he  did  not  retreat.  Yet  he  could  no  more  disen¬ 
gage  his  look  from  Giuseppe,  than  the  fascinated  bird 
from  the  eye  of  the  basilisk.  The  victor  took  the 
carabine  suddenly  from  the  Marchese’s  hand,  slung  it 
quickly  but  silently  across  his  shoulder,  and  fastened  it 
there  with  more  than  usual  precaution,  while  to  the 
bystanders  he  appeared  by  this  dumb  show  to  be  medi¬ 
tating  some  reply  in  acknowledgment  of  the  premio  del 
giorno,  the  reward  of  his  exploit.  He  spoke  not  however ; 
but  adjusting  the  halter  more  firmly  to  the  horse’s  neck, 
whirled  the  lasso  once  more  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  send¬ 
ing  the  lead  round  the  limbs  of  the  Baron,  threw  him 
prostrate  and  fettered  in  the  midst  of  his  guard.  Striking 
the  point  of  his  stiletto  with  simultaneous  force  into  the 
flank  of  his  steed  and  exciting  him  to  madness,  by  that 
savage  yell — wild  as  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  peculiar 
to  our  mountains — he  dashed  forward  and  dragged  his 
victim  through  the  plain.  A  spontaneous  scream  of 
horror,  with  mingled  shouts  of  vengeance  and  impreca¬ 
tion,  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  followed  the  desperate 
act.  They  rushed  to  intercept,  terrify,  or  overtake  the 
fiend-like  trooper,  and  extricate  their  Chief ;  but  as  well 
might  they  have  attempted  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
tramontana  when  its  wintry  gusts  sweep  the  gorges  of 
Pompilei'a.  The  ASmonian  steeds*  that  dragged  at  their 
car  the  pride  of  the  Trojan  camp,  flew  not  so  fast  as  the 


*  Raptus  ab  iEmoniis  flebili  Hector  equis. 
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Sardinian  barb  which  now  dragged  the  last  of  the 
Antonij  at  its  heels. 

“  The  shrieks  of  the  victim  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
the  shouts  of  the  trooper  fiercer  and  louder,  while  the 
steed,  goaded  on  to  fury,  continued  its  headlong  speed 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  prairie.  The  fearful  design 
was  now  fully  developed  :  the  crowd  shrank  back  breath¬ 
less  and  appalled  as  the  horse  cleared  the  barrier — 
floundered  for  an  instant  in  the  green  swamp,  and  through 
the  tangling  weeds  that  floated  on  its  treacherous  surface, 
and  struggled  forward  towards  the  dark  lake.  The  rider, 
immoveable  in  his  seat,  drew  the  burden  closer  towards 
him,  fixed  the  end  to  the  courser’s  neck,  and  turning 
fiercely  round  to  his  pursuers,  met  their  threats  with  a 
shout  of  defiance.  The  floundering  animal,  that  could 
have  stemmed  the  rapid  torrent,  or  cleared  it  from  bank 
to  bank,  now  swam  for  a  few  seconds,  and  struggled 
hard  to  regain  the  margin,  but  was  still  goaded'’ on 
towards  the  centre ;  for  his  desperate  rider  dreamed  not 
of  rescue  or  retreat !  Revenge  to  him  was  sweeter  than 
life ;  and  when  that  revenge  for  which  he  had  so  long 
waited,  was  accomplished,  death  in  his  wildest  shape 
was  a  feeling  of  exultation  !  The  horse’s  strength  and 
courage  were  now  exhausted,  and  neighing  feebly  to  the 
wild  herd  which,  with  floating  mane  and  inflated  nostrils, 
scampered  along  the  heights  in  a  thousand  fantastic 
attitudes  of  seeming  terror  and  surprise,  the  poor  animal 
sank  at  last  into  the  gulf,  dragging  down  with  him  his 
rider  and  the  latter  s  victim.  The  agitation  of  the  long 
reeds  on  the  lake’s  border,  and  the  rippling  circle  and 
bubbling  vortex  of  the  water,  told  how  immeasurably 
deep  was  the  grave  that  now  closed  over  the  guilty 

chief  and  Teresa’s  avenger.” 

© 


u 


THE  MOURNER. 


Ye  are  too  bright,  ye  skies  !  ob,  far  too  bright 
On  earth’s  most  melancholy  child  to  shine  ! 
Would  that  around  me  fell  the  sable  night, 
And  ye  were  dark  as  is  this  soul  of  mine ! 


II. 


Hide  thee,  thou  Sun !  oh,  hide  thy  glorious  face  ; 

I  shrink  confused  before  its  kingly  blaze — 

Too  mighty  art  thou  in  thy  loveliness; 

Oh !  veil  thee,  Sun  !  from  my  bewilder’d  gaze  ! 

III. 

Ye  are  too  glad,  ye  birds  !  be  hush’d  your  songs  ! 

No  answering  echo  find  ye  in  my  heart ; 

The  joyful  spirit  that  to  you  belongs 

With  mine,  alas  !  can  claim  no  kindred  part. 

IV. 


Ye  are  too  fair,  ye  scenes  !  before  my  eyes 
This  summer  morn  in  radiant  beauty  spread  -, 

Oh  Nature!  streams,  and  woods,  and  hills,  and  skies, 
I  cannot  feel  your  charms — the  spell  is  fled  ! 


v. 


There  was  a  Sun  that  o’er  the  cloudless  heaven 
Of  my  young  thoughts  celestial  influence  threw ; 
There  was  a  voice,  like  seraph’s  lay  at  even, 

That  spoke  a  heart  as  musical  and  true  ; 
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VI. 

There  was  an  eye  that  when  it  gazed  with  me 
Gave  summer’s  glory  to  the  wintriest  scene  ; 

But  oh  !  since  death  hath  set  thee  early  free, 

Nor  heaven,  nor  earth  seem  as  they  once  have  been  ! 

VII. 

All  things  are  chang’d !  Joy  dwells  no  more  with  youth  ; 

And  Memory  mocks  me  with  her  blissful  dream  ; 

Dark  fears  arise,  hope  is  no  longer  truth — 

Even  grief  denies  to  ope  her  fountain’s  stream  ! 

vnr. 

Now  do  I  own  thy  power,  mysterious  soul ! 

My  enemy  now,  all  glorious  as  thou  art ; 

Where  can  I  flee  to  shun  thy  stern  controul  ? 

Why  do  I  live  ? — break — break — poor  struggling  heart ! 
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Sennen,  in  the  deanery  and  in  the  west  division  of 
the  hundred  of  Penwith,  is  the  most  westerly  parish  in 
England,  lying  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Land’s  End,  and  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Penzance, 
which  is  the  post-office  town.  The  principal  villages  in 
this  parish  are  Mean,  Penrose,  and  Trevear.  Mean  is 
the  last  village  towards  the  Land’s  End.  The  large 
stone,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Borlase,  called  Table-Mean, 
concerning  which  there  is  a  tradition  that  three  kings 
once  dined  together  at  it  on  a  journey  to  the  Land’s  End, 
is  in  this  village,  in  which  there  is  a  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  travellers ;  on  the  western  side  of  its  sign  is 
inscribed  “  The  first  Inn  in  England,”  on  the  eastern 
side  “The  last  Inn  in  England.” 

The  Land’s  End  is  a  bold  group  of  rocks,  composed 
entirely  of  granite,  rising  391  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Several  of  these  rocks  are  of  grotesque  forms ;  and 
the  road  from  Penzance  to  this  distinguished  promontory 
is  surrounded  by  Druidical  circles,  cairns,  cromlechs, 
crosses,  military  entrenchments,  and  other  memorials  of 
the  rudest  antiquity.  Huge  blocks  of  granite  are  here 
scattered  in  all  directions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
many  of  these  venerable  monuments  have  been  much 
mutilated  by  the  country  people.  Between  the  Land’s 
End  and  Cape  Cornwall  is  Whitsand  Bay,  famous  for 
being  the  place  where  King  Stephen  landed  on  his  first 
arrival  in  England ;  also  King  John  on  his  return  from 
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the  conquest  of  Ireland  :  and  Perkin  Warbeck  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Near  this  bay  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Castle  Mean. 

The  Longships,  a  small  archipelago  of  rocks,  lie  about 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Land’s  End. 

1  he  lighthouse,  called  the  Longships,  is  situated  upon 
one  of  these,  a  remarkable  and  almost  inaccessible  rock, 
which  is  about  40  feet  in  height,  with  barely  sufficient 
surface  at  the  top  for  the  foundation  of  the  lighthouse. 
The  Longships  lighthouse  is  built  of  granite  from  the 
contiguous  shore  of  Cornwall.  The  building  contains 
apartments  for  the  light  keepers,  with  fuel  and  the 
necessary  stores  for  the  lighthouse,  and  is  about  30  feet 
in  height.  The  light  is  from  oil,  with  reflectors  of  the 
best  construction,  and  has  four  light  keepers  appointed 
to  it  who  take  the  duty  two  and  two,  month  about. 

This  lighthouse  was,  in  the  first  instance,  intended  to 
have  been  erected  and  placed  upon  the  Wolf  Rock,  a 
reef  attended  with  circumstances  of  much  danger  to 
shipping,  and  for  the  site  of  a  lighthouse  one  of  the  most 
important  stations  on  the  coast  of  England.  With  the 
view  of  erecting  a  light  on  the  Wolf  Rock,  the  Trinity 
Board  appear  to  have  granted  a  lease  to,  or  obtained  a 
licence  for,  a  Lieutenant  Smith  of  the  Royal  Navy; 
but  either  from  the  difficulty,  and  extreme  danger  of  the 
situation,  or,  what  is  not  improbable,  the  much  greater 
expense  which  would  have  attended  an  erection  upon 
the  Wolf  than  on  the  Longships,  the  lessee  proposed, 
and  obtained  an  alteration  in  the  site  from  the  Wolf  to 
the  Longships  Rock,  which  is  only  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore,  instead  of  about  twelve  miles,  the  distance  of 
the  Wolt  from  the  Land’s  End.  It  was  accordingly 
detei  mined  that  a  lighthouse  should  be  erected  upon  the 
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Longships,  and  a  beacon  upon  the  Wolf  Rock.  Both  of 
these  were  executed  by  Lieutenant  Smith  in  the  year 
1797,  but  the  beacon  was  soon  afterwards  thrown  down 
by  the  sea,  and  although  it  has  obtained  a  place  in  many 
charts  of  the  coast,  the  rock  is  really  without  anything 
of  the  kind  to  distinguish  it. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  numerous  lighthouses  on 
the  coast  of  England,  both  from  its  position,  and  from 
the  circumstances  which  have  attended  it,  is  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse.  The  next  in  point  of  difficulty  of 
situation  are,  the  Smalls,  the  Stock,  and  the  Longships, 
of  which  we  have  just  given  a  brief  description. 


WRITING  IN  ALBUMS. 


CONTENTS. 

The  Author  requested  to  write  something  in  an  Album — declines  ;  reasons  foi 
declining;  his  reasons  attempted  to  be  refuted;  is  urged  again;  inquires 
how  the  task  is  to  be  performed  ;  receives  a  lesson  ;  endeavours  to  under¬ 
stand  it ;  succeeds;  writes  something  ;  his  performance  approved. 

Of  all  the  bores  that  ever  were  invented, 

There’s  nothing  like  an  Album.  You’re  tormented 
To  write - “  What  ?  ” 

“  Anything.” 

“  But  what  about  ?  ” 

“  Why,  anything : — about  a  rose — a  rout — 

A  bird’s  nest — ball,  the  spring,  the  moon,  the  sun  ; 

’Tis  just  to  fill  the  book,  and  must  be  done. 

The  subject’s  no  great  consequence,  and  all 
1  beg  is,  let  it  be  original.” 

“  But  really  I’m  no  poet.  I’ve  no  more 
Idea  how  to  rhyme  than  yonder  door  ; 

And  could  I  rhyme,  I  know  not  what  to  say 
About  the  things  you  mention.  Tell  me,  pray. 

How  I  shall ’set  about  it ;  and  suppose 
You  teach  me  what  to  write  about  a  rose.” 

“  I’ll  try.  Now,  when  you  write  on  anything, 

First  think  of  what  it  is,  and  this  will  bring 
Ideas  to  your  mind  ;  and  thus  you’ll  see 
What  qualities  are  fit  for  poetry. 

Roses  ar e  flowers,  and  flowers  are  beauteous  things, 

And  beauty  is  poetical,  and  brings 

Much  pleasure  to  the  eye.  A  rose,  too,  throws 

Perfume,  which  brings  much  pleasure  to  the  nose.” 

“  But  is  the  nose  poetical  ?  ” 
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“  No  :  hence, 

You  dress  a  word  like  ‘  nose,’  and  say  ‘  the  sense 
It  glads  ‘  the  sense  ’  with  soft  perfume,  you’d  say 
In  poetry.  Well,  then,  its  charms  betray — ’ 

And  treason  is  poetical - -  ” 

“  But  tell 

Me  how  a  rose  betrays  ;  and  why  you - ” 

“  Well, 

Its  charms  betray ,  because  they  tempt  the  touch, 
And  then  you  feel  a  thorn  which  hurts  you  much, 
And  treason  is  poetical,  because 
People  have  always  thought  it  was  :  it  draws 
One’s  tears  to  hear  of  any  one  betrayed. 

Well,  then — a  rose  is  like  a  gentle  maid — 

(In  poetry  you  always  want  a  simile) - ” 

‘  But  why  ?  ” 

“Because -  But  poets  all  agree 

In  that.  I  really  can’t  explain  it  quite. 

Don’t  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Byron,  all  unite - ” 

1  No  doubt.  But  then — 1  a  rose  is  like  a  maid  :  ’ 
Now  why  is  that  ?  You  said  a  rose  betray’d  ; 

Do  maids  betray  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  not  in  poetry. 

In  real  life,  I’m  told,  you  sometimes  see 
A  maid  betray  ;  but  men  alone  deceive 
In  poetry,  and  women  should  believe.” 

But  then  your  simile  should  sure  be  like  : 

Now,  if  a  rose  betrays,  it  sure  must  strike 
You,  that  a  gentle  maid,  if  like  a  rose, 

Should  follow  the  example,  and  disclose 
A  few  sharp  secret  thorns.” 

“  Now  I  beseech, 

That  if  you  wish  to  learn,  you’ll  let  me  teach. 

A  rose  is  like  a  maid,  because  ’tis  sweet 
And  beautiful,  and  not  for  its  deceit. 

You  always  say  we're  sweet  and  beautiful, 

And  we  can't  help  believing  you.  To  pull 
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One’s  meaning  the  wrong  way,  quite  puts  one  out. 

Now  pray  do  write  some  verses,  and  about 
Whate’er  you  like.  You  only  want  to  tease, 

I  know  that  you’re  a  poet  if  you  please.” 

“  Well,  after  your  kind  lesson,  I’ll  disclose 
My  coup  d’essai,  by  writing  on  a  rose.” 

THE  ROSE. 

A  rose  is  a  flower  so  fair, 

Its  perfume  glads  the  sense  ; 

But  its  beauty  is  all  a  snare, 

And  its  fragrance  mere  pretence. 

Though  lovely  and  sweet  as  a  Maid, 

Yet  it  should  not  be  trusted  like  her  ; 

For  its  beauty  in  thorns  is  array’d, 

And  a  rosy-lipp’d  Maid  we  prefer. 

11  Now,  thank  you  ;  put  your  name  and  date — ’tis  all 
I  could  have  wish’d,  and  quite  original.” 

Henry  Adolphus  Rots, 
October  1,  1834. 
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NIAGARA  AND  SO  C)N. 


BY  N .  P.  WILLIS. 

Hu  was  bom  when  the  crab  was  ascending,  and  all  his  affairs  go  backward. 
■ — Love  for  Love. 

It  was  in  my  senior  vacation,  and  I  was  bound  to 
Niagara  for  the  first  time.  My  companion  was  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  human  race  found  rarely  in  Vermont,  and 
never  elsewhere.  He  was  nearly  seven  feet  high, 
walked  as  if  every  joint  in  his  body  was  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  dislocation,  and  was  hideously,  ludicrously,  and 
painfully  ugly.  This  whimsical  exterior  contained  the 
conscious  spirit  of  Apollo,  and  the  poetical  susceptibility 
of  Keats.  He  had  left  his  plough  in  the  green  moun¬ 
tains  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  entered  as  a  poor 
student  at  the  University,  where,  with  the  usual  policy 
of  the  college  government,  he  was  allotted  to  me  as  a 
compulsory  chum,  on  the  principle  of  breaking  in  a  colt 
with  a  cart-horse.  I  began  with  laughing  at  him,  and 
ended  with  loving  him.  His  name  was  Job  Strong. 

Getting  Job  away  with  infinite  difficulty  from  a  young 
Indian  girl  who  was  selling  moccasins  in  the  streets  of 
Buffalo  (a  straight  slender  creature  of  eighteen,  stepping 
about  like  a  young  leopard,  cold,  stern,  and  beautiful,) 
we  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  at  the  ferry,  and  took 
horses  on  the  northern  bank  of  Niagara  river,  to  ride 
to  the  Falls.  It  was  a  noble  stream,  as  broad  as  the 
Hellespont  and  as  blue  as  the  sky,  and  1  could  not  look 
at  it,  hurrying  on  headlong  to  its  fearful  leap,  without  a 
feeling  almost  of  dread. 
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There  was  only  one  thing  to  which  Job  was  more 
susceptible  than  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  that  was 
the  beauty  of  woman.  His  romance  had  been  stirred 
by  the  lynx-eyed  Sioux,  who  took  her  money  for  the 
moccasins  with  such  haughty  and  thankless  superbia , 
that  full  five  miles  of  the  river,  with  all  the  gorgeous 
flowers  and  rich  shrubs  upon  its  rim,  might  as  well  have 
been  Lethe  for  his  admiration.  He  rode  along,  like  the 
man  of  rags  you  see  paraded  on  an  ass  in  the  carnival, 
his  legs  and  arms  dangling  about  in  ludicrous  obedience 
to  the  sidelong  pitch  of  his  pacer. 

The  roar  of  the  Falls  was  soon  audible,  and  Job’s 
enthusiasm,  and  my  own,  if  the  increased  pace  of  our 
Naragansett  ponies  meant  anything,  were  fully  aroused. 
The  river  broke  into  rapids,  foaming  furiously  on  its 
course,  and  the  subterranean  thunder  increased  like  a 
succession  of  earthquakes,  each  louder  than  the  last.  I 
had  never  heard  a  sound  so  broad  and  universal.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  suspend  the  breath,  and  feel  ab¬ 
sorbed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts,  in  the 
great  phenomenon  with  which  the  world  seemed  trem¬ 
bling  to  its  centre.  A  tall,  misty  cloud,  changing  its 
shape  continually,  as  it  felt  the  shocks  of  the  air,  rose 
up  before  us,  and  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  and 
our  horses  at  a  hard  gallop,  we  felt  ourselves  unex¬ 
pectedly  in  front  of  a  vast  white -  hotel !  which 

suddenly  interposed  between  the  cloud  and  our  vision. 
Job  slapped  his  legs  against  the  sides  of  his  panting  beast, 
and  urged  him  on,  but  a  long  fence,  on  either  side 
the  immense  building,  cut  him  off  from  all  approach : 
and  having  assured  ourselves  that  there  was  no  access 
to  Niagara  except  through  the  back-door  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  house,  who  stood  with  his  hat  oft  to  receive 
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iis,  we  wished  no  good  to  His  Majesty’s  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  dismounted. 

“  Will  you  visit  the  Falls  before  dinner,  gentlemen  ?  ” 
asked  mine  host. 

“  No,  sir,”  thundered  Job,  in  a  voice,  that,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  stopped  the  roar  of  the  cataract. 

He  was  like  an  improvisatore  who  had  been  checked 
by  some  rude  birbone  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  eloquence. 
He  would  not  have  gone  to  the  Falls  that  night  to  have 
saved  the  world.  We  dined. 

As  it  was  the  first  meal  we  had  ever  eaten  under  a 
monarchy,  I  proposed  the  health  of  the  king;  but  Job 
refused  it.  There  was  an  impertinent  profanity,  he 
said  in  fencing  up  the  entrance  to  Niagara  that  was  a 
greater  encroachment  on  natural  liberty  than  the  stamp- 
act.  He  would  drink  to  no  king  or  parliament  under 
which  such  a  thing  could  be  conceived  possible.  I  left 
the  table  and  walked  to  the  window. 

“  Job,  come  here  !  Miss  - - ,  by  all  that  is  lovely  !  ” 

He  flounced  up,  like  a  snake  touched  with  a  torpedo, 
and  sprang  to  the  window.  Job  had  never  seen  the 
lady  whose  name  produced  such  a  sensation,  but  he  had 
heard  more  of  her  than  of  Niagara.  So  had  every  soul 
of  the  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants  between  us  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  was  one  of  those  miracles  of 
nature  that  occur,  perhaps,  once  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
an  empire — a  woman  of  the  perfect  beauty  of  an  angel, 
with  the  most  winning  human  sweetness  of  character  and 
manner.  She  was  kind,  playful,  unaffected,  and  ra¬ 
diantly,  gloriously  beautiful.  I  am  sorry  I  may  not 
question  her  name,  for  in  more  chivalrous  times  she 
would  have  been  a  character  of  history.  Every  body 
who  has  been  in  America,  however,  will  know  whom  I 
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am  describing,  and  I  am  sorry  for  those  who  have  not. 
The  country  of  Washington  will  be  in  its  decadence 
before  it  sees  such  another. 

She  had  been  to  the  Fall,  and  was  returning  with  her 
mother  and  a  troop  of  lovers,  who,  I  will  venture  to 
presume,  brought  away  a  very  imperfect  impression  of  the 
scene.  I  would  describe  her  as  she  came  laughing  up 
that  green  bank,  unconscious  of  every  thing  but  the 
pleasure  of  life  in  a  summer  sun-set ;  but  I  leave  it  for 
a  more  skilful  hand.  The  authoress  of  Hope  Leslie  will, 
perhaps,  mould  her  image  into  one  of  her  inimitable 
heroines. 

I  presented  my  friend,  and  we  passed  the  evening  in 
her  dangerous  company.  After  making  an  engagement 
to  accompany  her  in  the  morning  behind  the  sheet  o 
the  Fall,  we  said  good  night  at  twelve — one  of  us  at 
least  as  many  “  fathom  deep  in  love  ”  as  a  thousand 
Rosalinds.  My  poor  chum  !  The  roar  of  the  cataract 
that  shook  the  very  roof  over  thy  head  was  less  loud  to 
thee  that  night  than  the  beating  of  thine  own  heart  I 
warrant  me  ! 

I  rose  at  sun-rise  to  go  alone  to  the  Fall,  but  Job  was 
before  me,  and  the  angular  outline  of  his  gaunt  figure, 
stretching  up  from  Table  Rock  in  strong  relief  against 
the  white  body  of  the  spray,  was  the  first  object  that 
caught  my  eye  as  I  descended. 

As  I  came  nearer  the  Fall,  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
came  over  me.  I  had  imagined  Niagara  a  vast  body  of 
water  descending  as  if  from  the  clouds.  The  approach 
to  most  Falls  is  from  below,  and  we  get  an  idea  of 
them  as  of  rivers  pitching  down  to  the  plain  from  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  or  a  mountain.  Niagara  river,  on  the 
contrary,  comes  out  from  Lake  Erie  through  a  flat  plain. 
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The  top  of  the  cascade  is  ten  feet  perhaps  below  the 
level  of  the  country  around,  consequently  invisible  from 
any  considerable  distance.  You  walk  to  the  bank  of  a 
broad  and  rapid  river,  and  look  over  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
where  the  outlet  flood  of  an  inland  sea  seems  to  have 
broken  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and,  by  its  mere 
weight,  plunged  with  an  awful  leap  into  an  immeasurable 
and  resounding  abyss.  It  seems  to  strike  and  thunder 
upon  the  very  centre  of  the  world,  and  the  ground 
beneath  your  feet  quivers  with  the  shock  till  you  feel 
unsafe  upon  it. 

Other  disappointment  than  this  I  cannot  conceive  at 
Niagara.  It  is  a  spectacle  so  awful,  so  beyond  the  scope 
and  power  of  every  other  phenomenon  in  the  world,  that 
I  think  people  who  are  disappointed  there  mistake  the 
incapacity  of  their  own  conception  for  the  want  of  gran¬ 
deur  in  the  scene. 

The  “  hell  of  waters  ”  below  needs  but  a  little  red 
ochre  to  out-Phlegethon  Phlegethon.  I  can  imagine  the 
surprise  of  the  gentle  element,  after  sleeping  away  a 
se’nnight  of  moonlight  in  the  peaceful  bosom  of  Lake 
Erie,  at  finding  itself  of  a  sudden  in  such  a  coil  !  A 
Mediterranean  sea-gull,  which  had  tossed  out  the 
whole  of  a  January  in  the  infernal  “  yeast  ”  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  (was  I  not  all  but  wrecked  every  day  between 
Troy  and  Malta  in  a  score  of  successive  hurricanes  ?) 
—  I  say,  the  most  weather-beaten  of  sea-birds  would 
look  twice  before  he  ventured  upon  the  roaring  cauldron 
below  Niagara.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  far  the 
descending  mass  is  driven  under  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
As  far  down  towards  Lake  Ontario  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
the  immense  volumes  of  water  rise  like  huge  monsters 
to  the  light,  boiling  and  flashing  out  in  rays  of  foam, 
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with  an  appearance  of  rage  and  anger  that  I  have  seen 
in  no  other  cataract  in  the  world. 

“  A  nice  Fall,  as  an  Englishman  would  say,  my  dear 
Job.” 

“  Awful !  ” 

Halleck,  the  American  poet  (a  better  one  never  “  strung- 
pearls,”)  has  written  some  admirable  verses  on  Niagara, 
describing  its  effect  on  the  different  individuals  of  a 
mixed  party,  among  whom  was  a  tailor.  The  sea  of 
incident  that  has  broken  over  me  in  years  of  travel,  has 
washed  out  of  my  memory  all  but  the  two  lines  descrip¬ 
tive  of  its  impression  upon  Snip  : — 

The  tailor  made  one  single  note — 

Gods  !  what  a  place  to  sponge  a  coat ! 

“  Shall  we  go  to  breakfast,  Job?  ” 

“  How  slowly  and  solemnly  they  drop  into  the  abyss  !  ” 

It  was  not  an  original  remark  of  Mr.  Strong’s.  No¬ 
thing  is  so  surprising  to  the  observer  as  the  extraordinary 
deliberateness  with  which  the  waters  of  Niagara  take 
their  tremendous  plunge.  All  hurry  and  foam  and  fret, 
till  they  reach  the  smooth  limit  of  the  curve — and  then 
the  laws  of  gravitation  seem  suspended,  and,  like  Ceesar, 
they  pause,  and  determine,  since  it  is  inevitable,  to  take 
the  death-leap  with  becoming  dignity. 

“  Shall  we  go  to  breakfast,  Job  ?  ”  I  was  obliged  to 
raise  my  voice  to  be  heard,  to  a  pitch  rather  exhausting 
to  an  empty  stomach. 

His  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  shifting  rainbows 
bending  and  vanishing  in  the  spray.  There  was  no 
moving  him,  and  I  gave  in  for  another  five  minutes. 

“Do  you  think  it  probable,  Job,  that  the  water  of 
Niagara  strikes  on  the  axis  of  the  world  ?  ” 

No  answer. 
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“Job  !” 

«  What  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  think  his  Majesty’s  half  of  the  cataract  is 
finer  than  ours  ?  ” 

“  Much.” 

“  For  water ,  merely  perhaps.  But  look  at  the  deli¬ 
cious  verdure  on  the  American  shore,  the  glorious  trees, 
the  moss’d  foliage,  the  luxuriant  growth  even  to  the  very 
rim  of  the  ravine  !  By  Jove  !  it  seems  to  me,  things 
grow  better  in  a  republic.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more 
barren  and  scraggy  shore  than  the  one  you  stand 
upon  ?  ” 

How  exquisitely,”  said  Job,  soliloquising,  “  that  small 
green  island  divides  the  Fall  !  What  a  rock  it  must  be 
founded  on,  not  to  have  been  washed  away  in  the  ages 
that  these  waters  have  split  against  it !  ” 

“  I’ll  lay  you  a  bet  it  is  washed  away  before  the  year 
two  thousand — payable  in  any  currency  with  which  we 
may  then  be  conversant.” 

“  Don’t  trifle  !  ” 

“  With  time,  or  geology,  do  you  mean  ?  Isn’t  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  from  the  looks  of  that  ravine,  that  Niagara 
has  back'd  up  all  the  way  from  Lake  Ontario  ?  These 
rocks  are  not  adamant,  and  the  very  precipice*  you  stand 
on  has  cracked,  and  looks  ready  for  the  plunge.  It  must 
gradually  wear  back  to  Lake  Erie,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  sweep  I  should  like  to  live  long  enough  to  see. 
The  instantaneous  junction  of  two  seas,  with  a  difference 
of  two  hundred  feet  in  their  levels,  will  be  a  spectacle — 
eh,  Job  ?  ” 

“  Tremendous !  ” 


*  It  lias  since  fallen  into  the  abyss — fortunately  in  the  night,  as  visiters  were 
always  upon  it  during  the  day.  The  noise  was  heard  at  an  incredible  distance. 
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“  Do  you  intend  to  wait  and  see  it,  or  will  you  come 
to  breakfast?” 

He  was  immovable.  I  left  him  on  the  rock,  went  up 
to  the  hotel  and  ordered  mutton  chops  and  coffee,  and 
when  they  were  on  the  table,  gave  two  of  the  waiters  a 
dollar  each  to  bring  him  up  nolens-volens.  He  arrived 
in  a  great  rage,  but  with  a  good  appetite,  and  we  finished 

our  breakfast  just  in  time  to  meet  Miss - ,  as  she 

stepped,  like  Aurora,  from  her  chamber. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  reputation  for  prowess  in  the  United 
States  to  have  been  behind  the  sheet  of  the  Fall  (sup¬ 
posing  you  to  have  been  to  Niagara).  This  achievement 
is  equivalent  to  a  hundred  shower  baths,  one  severe  cold, 
and  being  drowned  twice — but  most  people  do  it. 

We  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  at  the 
side  of  the  Fall,  where  we  found  a  small  house,  furnished 
with  coarse  linen  dresses  for  the  purpose,  and  having- 
arranged  ourselves  in  habiliments,  not  particularly  im¬ 
proving  to  our  natural  beauty,  we  re-appeared — only 
three  out  of  a  party  of  ten  having  had  the  courage  to 

trust  their  attractions  to  such  a  trial.  Miss  - - looked 

like  a  fairy  in  disguise,  and  Job  like  the  most  ghostly 
and  diabolical  monster  that  ever  stalked  unsepultured 
abroad.  He  would  frighten  a  child  in  his  best  black 
suit — but  with  a  pair  of  wet  linen  trowsers  scarce  reach¬ 
ing  to  his  knees,  a  jacket  with  sleeves  shrunk  to  the 
elbows,  and  a  white  cap,  he  was  something  supernaturally 
awful.  The  guide  hesitated  about  going  under  the  Fall 
with  him. 

It  looked  rather  appalling.  Our  way  lay  through  a 
dense  descending  sheet  of  water,  along  a  slender  path¬ 
way  of  rocks,  broken  into  small  fragments,  with  an  over¬ 
hanging  wall  on  one  side,  and  the  boiling  cauldron  of 
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the  cataract  on  the  other.  A  false  step,  and  you  were 
a  subject  for  the  “shocking  accident11  maker. 

The  guide  went  first,  taking  Miss - ’s  right  hand. 

She  gave  me  her  left,  and  Job  brought  up  the  rear,  as 
they  say  in  Connecticut,  “on  his  own  hook.”  We 
picked  our  way  boldly  up  to  the  water.  The  wall  leaned 
over  so  much,  and  the  fragmented  declivity  was  so 
narrow  and  steep,  that  if  it  had  not  been  done  before,  I 
should  have  turned  back  at  once.  Two  steps  more  and 
the  small  hand  in  mine  began  to  struggle  violently,  and 
in  the  same  instant,  the  torrent  beat  into  my  mouth, 
eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  drowning.  I 
staggered  a  blind  step  onward,  but  still  the  water  poured 
into  my  nostrils,  and  the  conviction  rushed  for  a  moment 
on  my  mind  that  we  were  lost.  I  struggled  for  breath, 
stumbled  forward,  and  with  a  gasp  that  I  thought  was 
my  last,  sunk  upon  the  rocks  within  the  descending 
waters.  Job  tumbled  over  me  the  next  instant,  and  as 
soon  as  I  could  clear  my  eyes  sufficiently  to  look  about  me, 

I  saw  the  guide  sustaining  Miss - ,  who  had  been  as 

nearly  drowned  as  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  Humane 
Society,  but  was  apparently  in  a  state  of  resuscita¬ 
tion.  None  but  the  half-drowned  know  the  pleasure  of 
breathing. 

Here  we  were — within  a  chamber  that  Undine  might 
have  coveted,  a  wall  of  rock  at  our  back,  and  a  transparent 
curtain  of  shifting  water  between  us  and  the  world, 
having  entitled  ourselves  a  peu  pres  to  the  same  reputa¬ 
tion  with  Hylas  and  Leander,  for  seduction  by  the  Naiads. 

Whatever  sister  of  Arethusa  inhabits  there,  we  could 
but  congratulate  her  on  the  beauty  of  her  abode.  A 
lofty  and  well-lighted  hall,  shaped  like  a  long  pavilion, 
extended  as  far  as  we  could  see  through  the  spray,  and 
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with  the  two  objections,  that  you  could  not  have  heard 
a  pistol  at  your  ear  for  the  noise,  and  that  the  floor  was 
somewhat  precipitous,  one  could  scarce  imagine  a  more 
agreeable  retreat  for  a  gentleman  who  was  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  subject  to  dryness  of  the  skin.  In 
one  respect  it  resembled  the  enchanted  dwelling  of  the 
Witch  of  Atlas,  where  Shelley  tells  us, 

Th*  invisible  rain  did  ever  sing 
A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn. 

It  is  lucky  for  Witches  and  Naiads  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  rheumatism. 

The  air  was  scarcely  breathable — (if  air  it  may  be 
called,  which  streams  down  the  face  with  the  density  of 
a  shower  from  a  watering  pot,)  and  our  footing  upon  the 
slippery  rocks  was  so  insecure,  that  the  exertion  of  con¬ 
tinually  wiping  our  eyes  was  attended  with  imminent 
danger.  Our  sight  was  valuable,  for,  surely,  never  was 
such  a  brilliant  curtain  hung  up  to  the  sight  of  mortals,  as 
spread  apparently  from  the  zenith  to  our  feet,  changing 
in  thickness  and  lustre,  but  with  a  constant  and  resplen¬ 
dent  curve.  It  was  what  a  child  might  imagine  the  arch 
of  the  sky  to  be  where  it  bends  over  the  edge  of  the 
horizon. 

The  sublime  is  certainly  very  much  diluted  when  one 
contemplates  it  with  his  back  to  a  dripping  and  slimy  rock, 
and  his  person  saturated  with  a  continual  supply  of  water. 
From  a  dry  window,  I  think  the  infernal  writhe  and 
agony  of  the  abyss  into  which  we  were  continually 
liable  to  slip,  would  have  been  as  fine  a  thing  as  I  have 
seen  in  my  travels ;  but  I  am  free  to  admit,  that,  at  the 
moment,  I  would  have  exchanged  my  experience,  and 
all  the  honour  attached  to  it,  for  a  dry  escape.  The  idea 
of  drowning  back  through  that  thick  column  of  water, 
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was  at  least  a  damper  to  enthusiasm.  We  seemed  cut 
off  from  the  living.  There  was  a  death  between  us  and 
the  vital  air,  and  sunshine. 

I  was  screwing  up  my  courage  for  the  return,  when 
the  guide  seized  me  by  the  shoulder.  I  looked  around, 

and  what  was  my  horror  to  see  Miss - standing  far 

in  behind  the  sheet,  upon  the  last  visible  point  of 
rock,  with  the  water  pouring  over  her  in  torrents,  and  a 
gulf  of  foam  between  us,  which  I  could  in  no  way 
understand  how  she  had  passed  over. 

She  seemed  frightened  and  pale,  and  the  guide  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  by  signs  (for  I  could  not  distinguish  a 
syllable,  through  the  roar  of  the  cataract,)  that  she  had 
walked  over  a  narrow  ledge,  which  had  broken  with  her 
weight.  A  long  fresh  mark  upon  the  rock  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipitous  wall,  made  it  sufficiently  evident :  her 
position  was  most  alarming. 

I  made  a  sign  to  her  to  look  well  to  her  feet;  for  the 
little  island  on  which  she  stood  was  green  with  slime  and 
scarce  larger  than  a  hat,  and  an  abyss  of  full  six  feet, 
foaming  and  unfathomable,  raged  between  it  and  the 
nearest  foothold.  What  was  to  be  done?  Had  we  a 
plank,  even,  there  was  no  possible  hold  for  the  further 
extremity,  and  the  shape  of  the  rock  was  so  conical,  that 
its  slippery  surface  evidently  would  not  hold  a  rope  for 
a  moment.  To  jump  to  her,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
would  endanger  her  life,  and  while  I  was  smiling  and 
encouraging  the  beautiful  creature,  as  she  stood  trem¬ 
bling  and  pale  on  her  dangerous  foothold,  I  felt  my  very 
heart  sink  within  me.  For  the  first  time  I  fear,  in  years, 

I  put  up  a  momentary  but  fervent  prayer  to  God. 

The  despairing  guide  said  something  which  I  could 
not  hear,  and  disappeared  through  the  watery  wall,  and 
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I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  lovely  form,  standing,  like  a 
spirit  in  the  misty  shroud  of  the  spray,  as  if  the  intensity 
of  my  gaze  could  sustain  her  upon  her  dangerous  foot¬ 
hold.  I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  at  that 
moment  to  have  clasped  her  hand  in  mine. 

I  had  scarce  thought  of  Job  until  I  felt  him  trying  to 
pass  behind  me.  His  hand  was  trembling  as  he  laid  it 
on  my  shoulder  to  steady  his  steps ;  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  ill-hewn  features  that  shot  an  indefinable 
ray  of  hope  through  my  mind.  His  sandy  hair  was 
plastered  over  his  forehead,  and  his  scant  dress  clung  to 
him  like  a  skin ;  but  though  I  recal  his  image  now  with 
a  smile,  I  looked  upon  him  with  a  feeling  far  enough 
from  amusement  then.  God  bless  thee,  my  dear  Job  ! 
wherever  in  this  unfit  world  thy  fine  spirit  may  be  ful¬ 
filling  its  destiny  ! 

He  crept  down  carefully  to  the  edge  of  the  foaming 
abyss,  till  he  stood  with  the  breaking  bubbles  at  his  knees. 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  intended.  She  surely 
would  not  dare  to  attempt  a  jump  to  his  arms  from  that 
slippery  rock,  and  to  reach  her  in  any  way  seemed  im¬ 
possible. 

The  next  instant  he  threw  himself  forward,  and  while 
I  covered  my  eyes  in  horror,  with  the  flashing  conviction 
that  he  had  gone  mad  and  flung  himself  into  the  hopeless 
whirlpool  to  reach  her,  she  had  crossed  the  awful  gulf, 
and  lay  trembling  and  exhausted  at  my  feet !  He  had 
thrown  himself  over  the  chasm,  caught  the  rock  barely 
with  the  extremities  of  his  fingers,  and  with  certain  death 
if  he  missed  his  hold,  or  slipped  from  his  uncertain 
tenure,  he  had  sustained  her  with  supernatural  strength 
as  she  walked  over  his  body. 

The  guide  providentially  returned  with  a  rope  in  the 
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same  instant,  and  fastening  it  around  one  of  his  feet,  we 
dragged  him  back  through  the  whirlpool,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  to  recover  from  the  suffocating  immersion, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  we  joined  him,  I  doubt  not 
devoutly,  in  his  inaudible  thanks  to  God. 


The  next  bravest  achievement  to  venturing  behind 
the  sheet  of  Niagara,  is  to  cross  the  river  in  a  small  boat, 
at  some  distance  below  the  Phlegethon  of  the  abyss.  I 
should  imagine  it  was  something  like  riding  in  a  howdah 
on  a  swimming  elephant.  The  immense  masses  of  water 
driven  under  by  the  Fall,  rise  splashing  and  fuming  far 
down  the  river;  and  they  are  as  unlike  a  common  wave, 
to  ride ,  as  a  horse  and  a  camel.  You  are,  perhaps,  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  pulling  across,  and  you  may  get  two 
or  three  of  these  lifts,  which  shove  you  straight  into  the 
air  about  ten  feet,  and  then  drop  you  into  the  cup  of  an 
eddy,  as  if  some  longed-armed  Titan  had  his  hand  under 
the  water,  and  were  tossing  you  up  and  down  for  his 
amusement.  It  imports  lovers  to  take  heed  how  their 
mistresses  are  seated,  as  all  ladies,  on  these  occasions, 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  nearest,  “  hose 
and  doublet.” 

Job  and  I  went  over  to  dine  on  the  American  side, 
and  refresh  on  patriotism.  Captain  Basil  Hall  had 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  and  had  put  Job  in  a  great  rage,  by 
asking  him  questions  with  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  and 
requesting  him  to  repeat  his  answers  as  he  wrote  them 
down*.  The  “patient  little  traveller'’  too  was  brought 

*  A  constant  practice  of  this  judge  of  good  manners  on  his  tonr  in  thc- 
TJnited  States. 
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to  table,  and  squalled  unmercifully ;  and  Job,  who  was 
not  “  of  Uz,”  and  had  a  natural  infantiphobia ,  thirsted 
for  deliverance  and  a  republic.  We  dined  under  a 
hickory-tree  on  Goat  Island,  just  over  the  glassy  curve 
of  the  cataract;  and  as  we  grew  joyous  with  our  cham¬ 
pagne,  we  strolled  up  to  the  point  where  the  waters 
divide  for  the  American  and  British  Falls,  and  Job 
harangued  the  “  mistaken  gentleman  on  his  right,”  in 
eloquence  that  would  have  turned  a  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  deluded  multitude,  however, 
rolled  away  in  crowds  for  the  monarchy,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  speech  the  British  Fall  was  still,  by  a  melancholy 
majority,  the  largest.  We  walked  back  to  our  bottle 
like  foiled  patriots,  and  soon  after,  hopeless  of  our  prin¬ 
ciples,  went  over  to  the  other  side  too  ! 

I  advise  all  people  going  to  Niagara  to  suspend  making 
a  note  in  their  journal  till  the  last  day  of  their  visit.  You 
might  as  well  teach  a  child  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens 
by  pointing  to  the  sky  with  your  finger,  as  comprehend 
Niagara  in  a  day.  It  has  to  create  its  own  mighty  place 
in  your  mind.  You  have  no  comparison  through  which 
it  can  enter.  It  is  too  vast.  The  imagination  shrinks 
from  it.  It  rolls  in  gradually,  thunder  upon  thunder 
and  plunge  upon  plunge ;  and  the  mind  labours  with  it 
to  an  exhaustion  such  as  is  created  only  by  the  extremest 
intellectual  elfort.  I  have  seen  men  sit  and  gaze  upon 
it  in  a  cool  day  of  autumn,  with  the  perspiration  standing 
on  their  foreheads  in  large  beads,  from  the  unconscious 
but  toilsome  agony  of  its  conception.  After  haunting 
its  precipices,  and  looking  on  its  solemn  waters  for  seven 
days,  sleeping  with  its  wind-played  monotony  in  your 
ears,  dreaming,  and  returning  to  it  till  it  has  grown  the 
one  object,  as  it  will,  of  your  perpetual  thought,  you  feel 
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all  at  once,  like  one  who  has  compassed  the  span  of  some 
almighty  problem.  It  has  stretched  itself  within  you. 
Your  capacity  has  attained  the  gigantic  standard,  and 
you  feel  an  elevation  and  breadth  of  nature  that  could 
measure  girth  and  stature  with  a  seraph.  We  had 
fairly  “done”  Niagara.  We  had  seen  it  by  sunrise, 
sunset,  moonlight;  from  top  and  bottom;  fasting  and 
full;  alone  and  together.  We  had  learned  by  heart 
every  green  path  on  the  island  of  perpetual  dew,  -which 
is  set  like  an  imperial  emerald  on  its  front,  (a  poetical 
idea  of  my  own,  much  admired  by  Job,) — we  had  been 
grave,  gay,  tender,  and  sublime  in  its  mighty  neighbour¬ 
hood,  we  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  bass  of  its 
broad  thunder,  that  it  seemed  to  us  like  a  natural  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  air,  and  we  were  unconscious  of  it  for  hours; 
our  voices  had  become  so  tuned  to  its  key,  and  our 
thoughts  so  tinged  by  its  grand  and  perpetual  anthem, 
that  I  almost  doubted  if  the  air  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
vibrations  would  not  agonise  us  with  its  unnatural  silence, 
and  the  common  features  of  the  world  seem  of  an  un¬ 
utterable  and  frivolous  littleness. 

We  were  eating  our  last  breakfast  in  tender  melan¬ 
choly  ;  mine  for  the  Falls,  and  Job’s  for  the  Falls  and 

Miss  - ,  to  whom  I  had  half  a  suspicion  he  had 

made  a  declaration. 

“Job!”  said  I. 

He  looked  up  from  his  egg. 

“  My  dear  Job  !” 

“  Don’t  allude  to  it,  my  dear  chum,”  said  he,  dropping 
his  spoon,  and  rushing  to  the  window  to  hide  his  agi¬ 
tation.  It  was  quite  clear. 

I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile.  Psyche  in  the  embrace 
of  a  respectable  giraffe  would  be  the  first  thought  in  any 
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body’s  mind  who  should  see  them  together.  And  yet 
why  should  he  not  woo  her — and  win  her  too  ?  He  had 
sated  her  life  in  the  extremest  peril,  at  the  most  extreme 
hazard  of  his  own ;  he  had  a  heart  as  high  and  worthy, 
and  as  capable  of  an  undying  worship  of  her  as  she 
could  find  in  a  wilderness  of  lovers ;  he  felt  like  a  grace¬ 
ful  man,  and  acted  like  a  brave  one,  and  was  sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche,  and  why  should  he  not  love  like  other 
men  ?  My  dear  Job  !  I  fear  thou  wilt  go  down  to  thy 
grave  and  but  one  woman  in  this  wide  world  will  have 
loved  thee — thy  mother  !  Thou  art  the  soul  of  a  preux 
chevalier  in  the  body  of  some  worthy  grave-digger,  who 
is  strutting  about  the  world,  perhaps,  in  thy  more  proper 
carcass.  These  angels  are  so  over  hasty  in  packing  ! 

We  got  upon  our  horses,  and  had  a  pleasant  amble 
before  us  of  fifteen  miles,  on  the  British  side  of  the 
river.  We  cantered  off  stoutly  for  a  mile  to  settle  our 
regrets,  and  then  I  pulled  up,  and  requested  Job  to  ride 
near  me,  as  I  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

“  You  are  entering,”  said  I,  “  my  dear  Job,  upon 
your  first  journey  in  a  foreign  land.  You  will  see  other 
manners  than  your  own,  which  are  not  therefore  laugh¬ 
able,  and  hear  a  different  pronunciation  from  your  own, 
which  is  not  therefore  vulgar.  You  are  to  mix  with 
British  subjects,  whom  you  have  attacked  vigorously  in 
your  school  declamations  as  ‘  the  enemy,’  but  who  are 
not  therefore  to  be  bullied  in  their  own  country,  and 
who  have  certain  tastes  of  their  own,  upon  which  you 
had  better  reserve  your  judgment.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  we  are  the  greatest  country  that  ever  was,  is,  or 
ever  shall  be ;  but,  as  this  is  an  unpalatable  piece  of 
information  to  other  nations,  we  will  not  stuff  it  into 
their  teeth,  unless  by  particular  request.  John  Bull 
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likes  his  coat  too  small.  Let  him  wear  it.  John  Bull 
prefers  his  beefsteak  to  a  fricandeau.  Let  him  eat  it. 
John  Bull  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  serve  you  in 
his  own  country,  if  you  will  let  him.  Let  him.  John 
Bull  will  suffer  you  to  find  fault  for  ever  with  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  if  you  do  not  compare  them  invi¬ 
diously  with  other  governments.  Let  the  comparison 
alone.  In  short,  my  dear  chum,  as  we  insist  that 
foreigners  should  adopt  our  manners  while  they  are 
travelling  in  the  United  States,  we  had  better  adopt 
theirs  when  we  return  the  visit.  They  are  doubtless 
quite  wrong  throughout,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
bristle  one’s  back  against  the  opinions  of  some  score 
millions.'” 

The  foam  disappeared  from  the  stream  as  we  followed 
it  on,  and  the  roar  of  the  Falls 

Now  loud,  now  calm  again, 

Like  a  ring  of  belle,  whose  sound  the  wind  still  alters. 


was  soon  faint  in  our  ears,  and,  like  the  regret  of  parting, 
lessened  with  the  increasing  distance  till  it  was  lost. 
Job  began  to  look  around  him,  and  see  something  else 
besides  a  lovely  face  in  the  turnings  of  the  road,  and  the 
historian  of  this  memorable  journey,  who  never  had  but 
one  sorrow  that  “  would  not  budge  with  a  fillip,”  rose  in 
his  stirrups  as  he  descried  the  broad  blue  bosom  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  (he  begs  the 
reader  to  believe)  the  most  suitable  quotation. 

Seeing  any  celebrated  water  for  the  first  time  was 
always,  to  me,  an  event.  River,  waterfall,  or  lake,  if 
I  have  heard  of  it  and  thought  of  it  for  years,  has  a  sen¬ 
sible  presence ,  that  I  feel  like  the  approach  of  a  human 
being  in  whom  I  am  interested.  My  heart  flutters  to 
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it.  It  is  thereafter  an  acquaintance,  and  I  defend  its 
beauty  or  its  grandeur  as  I  would  the  fair  fame  and  worth 
of  a  woman  that  had  shown  me  a  preference.  My  dear 
reader,  do  you  love  water  ?  Not  to  drink,  for  I  own  it 
is  detestable  in  small  quantities — but  water,  running  or 
falling,  sleeping  or  gliding,  tinged  by  the  sunset  glow, 
or  silvered  by  the  gentle  alchymist  of  the  midnight 
heaven  ?  Do  you  love  a  lake  ?  Do  you  love  a  river  ? 
Do  you  “affect”  any  one  laughing  and  sparkling  brook 
that  has  flashed  on  your  eye  like  a  fay  overtaken  by 
the  cock-crowing,  and  tripping  away  slily  to  dream¬ 
land  ?  As  you  see  four  sisters,  and  but  one  to  love ;  so, 
in  the  family  of  the  elements,  I  have  a  tenderness  for 
water. 

Lake  Ontario  spread  away  to  the  horizon,  glittering 
in  the  summer  sun,  boundless  to  the  eye  as  the  Atlantic, 
and  directly  beneath  us  lay  the  small  town  of  Fort  Niagara, 
with  the  steamer  at  the  pier,  in  which  we  promised  our¬ 
selves  a  passage  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  rode  on 
to  the  hotel,  which  we  found  to  our  surprise  crowded 
with  English  officers,  and  having  disposed  of  our  Narra- 
gansetts,  we  inquired  the  hour  of  departure,  and  what 
we  could  eat  meantime,  in  as  nearly  the  same  breath  as 
possible. 

“  Cold  leg  of  mutton  and  the  steam-boat’s  engaged, 
Sir!” 

The  mercury  in  Job’s  Britishometer  fell  plump  to 
zero.  The  idea  of  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  steamer  by 
a  colonel  and  his  staff,  and  no  boat  again  for  a  week  ! 

There  was  a  government  to  live  under  ! 

We  sat  down  to  our  mutton,  and  presently  entered  the 
waiter. 

“  Col.  - 


’s  compliments;  hearing  that  two  gen- 
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tlemen  have  arrived  who  expected  to  go  by  the  steamer, 
he  is  happy  to  offer  them  a  passage  if  they  can  put  up 
with  rather  crowded  accommodations.” 

“Well,  Job!  what  do  you  think  now  of  England, 
politically,  morally,  and  religiously  ?  Has  not  the 
gentlemanlike  courtesy  of  one  individual  materially 
changed  your  opinions  upon  every  subject  connected 
with  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ?” 

“  It  has.” 

“  Then,  my  dear  Job,  I  recommend  you  never  again 
to  read  a  book  of  travels  without  writing  down  on  the 
margin  of  every  bilious  chapter,  ‘  probably  lost  his 
passage  in  the  steamer,’  or  ‘  had  no  mustard  to  his 
mutton,’  or  ‘  could  find  no  ginger-nuts  for  the  interesting 
little  traveller,’  or  some  similar  annotation.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  dear  delightful  Mrs.  Trollope  would  never 
have  written  so  agreeable  a  book,  if  she  had  thriven  with 
her  bazaar  in  Cincinnati.” 

We  paid  our  respects  to  the  colonel,  and  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  got  on  board.  Part  of  an  Irish  regiment 
was  bivouacked  on  the  deck,  and  happier  fellows  I  never 
saw.  They  had  completed  their  nine  years’  service  on 
the  three  Canadian  stations,  and  were  returning  to  the 
ould  country,  wives,  children,  and  all.  A  line  was 
drawn  across  the  deck,  reserving  the  after  quarter  for 
the  officers  ;  the  sick  w’ere  disposed  of  among  the  women 
in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  the  band  stood  ready  to  play 
the  farewell  air  to  the  cold  shores  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  line  was  cast  off,  when  a  boy  of  thirteen  rushed 
down  to  the  pier,  and  springing  on  board  with  a  desperate 
leap,  flew  from  one  end  of  the  deck  to  the  other,  and 
flung  himself  at  last  upon  the  neck  of  a  pretty  girl  sitting 
on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  privates. 
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“  Mary,  dear  Mary  !  ”  was  all  he  could  utter.  His 
sobs  choked  him. 

“  Avast  with  the  line,  there  !  ”  shouted  the  captain, 
who  had  no  wish  to  carry  off  this  unexpected  passenger. 
The  boat  was  again  swung  to  the  wharf,  and  the  boy 
very  roughly  ordered  ashore.  His  only  answer  was  to 
cling  closer  to  the  girl,  and  redouble  his  tears,  and  by 
this  time  the  colonel  had  stepped  aft,  and  the  case  seemed 
sure  of  a  fair  trial.  The  pretty  Canadian  dropped  her 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  seemed  divided  between  con¬ 
tending  emotions,  and  the  soldier  stood  up  and  raised 
his  cap  to  his  commanding  officer,  but  held  firmly  by  her 
hand.  The  boy  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to  the  colonel, 
but  tried  in  vain  to  speak. 

“  Who’s  this,  O’ Shane  ?”  asked  the  officer. 

“  Sure,  my  swateheart,  your  honour.” 

“  And  how  dare  you  bring  her  on  board,  sir  ?” 

“  Och,  she’ll  go  to  ould  Ireland  wid  us  your  honour.” 

“  No,  no,  no  !  ”  cried  the  convulsed  boy,  clasping  the 
colonel’s  knees,  and  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break ; 
“  she  is  my  sister  !  She  isn’t  his  wife  !  Father’ll  die  if 
she  does  !  She  can’t  go  with  him  !  She  shan't  go  with 
him !  ” 

Job  began  to  snivel,  and  I  felt  warm  about  the  eyes 
myself. 

“  Have  you  got  a  wife,  O’Shane  ?”  asked  the  colonel. 

“  Plase  your  honour,  never  a  bit,”  said  Paddy.  He 
was  a  tight,  good-looking  fellow,  by  the  way,  as  you 
would  wish  to  see. 

“  Well — we’ll  settle  this  thing  at  once.  Get  up,  my 
little  fellow  !  Come  here,  my  good  girl !  Do  you  love 
O’Shane  well  enough  to  be  his  wife  !” 

“  Indeed  I  do,  sir  !  ”  said  Mary,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
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the  back  of  her  hand,  and  stealing  a  look  at  the  “  six 
feet  one”  that  stood  as  straight  as  a  pike  beside  her. 

“  O’Shane  !  I  allow  this  girl  to  go  with  us  only  on 
condition  that  you  marry  her  at  the  first  place  where  we 
can  find  a  priest.  We  will  make  her  up  a  bit  of  a  dowry, 
and  I  will  look  after  her  comfort  as  long  as  she  follows 
the  regiment.  What  do  you  say,  sir  ?  Will  you  marry 
her  ?” 

O’Shane  began  to  waver  in  his  military  position  from 
a  full-front  face  getting  to  very  nearly  a  right-about. 
It  was  plain  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  eyes  of 
the  company  were  on  him,  however,  and  public  opinion, 
which,  in  most  human  breasts,  is  considerably  stronger 
than  conscience,  had  its  effect. 

“I’ll  do  it,  your  honour!”  said  he,  bolting  it  out  as  a 
man  volunteers  upon  a  “  forlorn  hope.” 

Tears  might  as  well  have  been  bespoken  for  the  whole 
company.  The  boy  was  torn  from  his  sister’s  neck,  and 
set  ashore  in  the  arms  of  two  sailors,  and  poor  Mary, 
very  much  in  doubt  whether  she  was  happy  or  miserable, 
sank  upon  a  heap  of  knapsacks,  and  buried  her  eyes  in 
a  cotton  handkerchief  with  a  map  of  London  upon  it, 
probably  a  gage  (T amour  from  the  de-saving  O’Shane. 
I  did  the  same  myself  with  a  silk  one,  and  Job  item. 
Item  the  colonel  and  several  officers. 

The  boat  was  shoved  off,  and  the  wheels  spattered 
away,  but  as  far  as  we  could  hear  his  voice,  the  cry  came 
following  on,  “  Mary,  Mary  !  ” 

It  rung  in  my  ears  all  night : — “  Mary,  Mary  !  ” 

I  was  up  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  and  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  confined  cabin  and  get  upon  deck.  The 
steamer  was  booming  on  through  a  sea  as  calm  as  a 
mirror,  and  no  land  visible.  The  fresh  dewiness  of 
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the  morning  air  ashore  played  in  my  nostrils,  and  the 
smell  of  grass  was  perceptible  in  the  wind,  but  in  all 
else  it  was  like  a  calm  in  mid  ocean.  The  soldiers  were 
asleep  along  the  decks,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  pretty  runaway  lay  with  her  head  on  O’ Shane’s 
bosom,  her  red  eyes  and  soiled  finery  showing  too  plainly 
how  she  had  passed  the  night.  Poor  Mary !  she  has 
enough  of  following  a  soldier,  by  this,  I  fear ! 

I  stepped  forward,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  standing  against  the  railing  on  the  larboard  bow,  the 
motionless  figure  of  an  Indian  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  dark 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  line  of  the  horizon  we  were  leaving 
behind,  her  arms  were  folded  on  her  bosom,  and  she 
seemed  not  even  to  breathe.  A  common  shawl  was 
wrapped  carelessly  around  her,  and  another  glance  be¬ 
trayed  to  me  that  she  was  in  a  situation  soon  to  become 
a  mother.  Her  feet  were  protected  by  a  pair  of  once 
gaudy  but  now  shabby  and  torn  moccasins,  singularly 
small ;  her  hands  were  of  a  delicate  thinness  unusual  to 
her  race,  and  her  hollow  cheeks,  and  forehead  marked 
with  an  expression  of  pain,  told  all  I  could  have  pro¬ 
phesied  of  the  history  of  a  white  man’s  tender  mercies. 
I  approached  very  near,  quite  unperceived.  A  small 
burning  spot  was  just  perceptible  in  the  centre  of  her 
dark  cheek,  and  as  I  looked  at  her  stedfastly,  I  could 
see  a  working  of  the  muscles  of  her  dusky  brow,  which 
betrayed,  in  one  of  a  race  so  trained  to  stony  calmness, 
an  unusual  fever  of  feeling.  I  looked  around  for  the 
place  in  which  she  must  have  slept.  A  mantle  of  wampum- 
work,  folded  across  a  heap  of  confused  baggage,  partly 
occupied  as  a  pillow  by  a  brutal-looking  and  sleeping 
soldier,  told  at  once  the  main  part  of  her  story.  I  felt 
for  her,  from  my  soul ! 
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f(  You  can  hear  the  great  waterfall  no  more,”  I  said, 
touching  her  arm. 

“  I  hear  it  when  I  think  of  it,”  she  replied,  turning 
her  eyes  upon  me  as  slowly,  and  with  as  little  surprise 
as  if  I  had  been  talking  to  her  an  hour. 

I  pointed  to  the  sleeping  soldier.  “  Are  you  going 
with  him  to  his  country  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Are  you  his  wife  ?” 

“  My  father  gave  me  to  him.” 

“  Has  he  sworn  before  the  priest  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  be  your  husband  ?” 

“  No.”  She  looked  intently  into  my  eyes  as  she 
answered,  as  if  she  tried  in  vain  to  read  my  meaning. 

“  Is  he  kind  to  you  ?” 

She  smiled  bitterly. 

“  Why  then  do  you  follow  him  ?  ” 

Her  eyes  dropped  upon  the  burden  she  bore  at  her 
heart.  The  answer  could  not  have  been  clearer  if  written 
with  a  sunbeam.  I  said  a  few  words  of  kindness,  and 
left  her  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  how  I  could  best  inter¬ 
fere  for  her  happiness. 

On  the  third  evening  we  had  entered  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  were  winding  cautiously  into  the  channel 
of  the  Thousand  Isles.  I  think  there  is  not,  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  “  all-beholding  sun,”  a  spot  so  singu¬ 
larly  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  Between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  I  knonD  there  is  not, 
for  I  have  pic-nic’d  from  the  Symplegades  westward. 
The  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  as  imprinted 
on  my  mind  as  the  stars  of  heaven.  I  could  forget  them 
as  soon. 

The  river  is  here  as  wide  as  a  lake,  while  the  channel 
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just  permits  the  passage  of  a  steamer.  The  islands,  more 
than  a  thousand  in  number,  are  a  singular  formation  of 
flat,  rectangular  rock,  split,  as  it  were,  by  regular  mathe¬ 
matical  fissures,  and  overflowed  nearly  to  the  tops,  which 
are  loaded  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  They  vary 
in  size,  but  the  generality  of  them  would  about  accom¬ 
modate  a  tea-party  of  six.  The  water  is  deep  enough  to 
float  a  large  steamer  directly  at  the  edge,  and  an  active 
deer  would  leap  across  from  one  to  the  other  in  any 
direction.  What  is  very  singular,  these  little  rocky 
platforms  are  covered  with  a  rich  loam,  and  carpeted  with 
moss  and  flowers,  while  immense  trees  take  root  in  the 
clefts,  and  interlace  their  branches  with  those  of  the 
neighbouring  islets,  shadowing  the  water  with  the  un¬ 
sunned  dimness  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  very  odd 
thing  to  glide  through  in  a  steamer.  The  luxuriant 
leaves  sweep  the  deck,  and  the  black  funnel  parts  the 
drooping  sprays  as  it  keeps  its  way,  and  you  may  pluck 
the  blossoms  of  the  acacia,  or  the  rich  chestnut  flowers, 
sitting  on  the  taffrail,  and,  really,  a  magic  passage  in  a 
witch’s  steamer,  beneath  the  tree-tops  of  an  untrodden 
forest,  could  not  be  more  novel  and  startling.  Then  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  the  dim  and  still  waters  are  con¬ 
tinually  broken  by  the  plunge  and  leap  of  the  wild  deer 
springing  or  swimming  from  one  island  to  another,  and 
the  swift  and  shadowy  canoe  of  the  Indian  glides  out 
from  some  unseen  channel,  and  with  a  single  stroke  of 
his  broad  paddle  he  vanishes,  and  is  lost  again,  even  to 
the  ear.  If  the  beauty-sick  and  nature-searching  spirit 
of  Keats  is  abroad  in  the  world,  “  my  basnet  to  a  pren¬ 
tice-cap”  he  passes  his  summers  amid  the  Thousand 
Isles  of  the  St.  Lawrence  !  I  would  we  were  there  with 
our  tea-things,  sweet  Rosa  Matilda ! 
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But  come  !  I  must  wind  up  this  summer’s-day  chro¬ 
nicle;  for  London  is  gone  to  the  country,  and  who  would 
stay  in  town  ?  Let  me  but  tell  you  of  the  fate  of  the 
dark-skinned  Mrs.  Mahoney  (that  should  have  been)  and 
then  “horses  for  two!” 

We  had  dined  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  were  sitting 
over  the  colonel’s  wine,  pulling  the  elm-leaves  from  the 
branches  as  they  swept  saucily  over  the  table,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  band,  who  were  playing  waltzes  that  probably 
ended  in  the  confirmed  insanity  of  every  wild  heron  and 
red  deer  that  happened  that  afternoon  to  come  within 
ear-shot  of  the  good  steamer  Queenston.  The  paddles 
began  to  slacken  in  their  spattering,  and  the  boat  came 
to,  at  the  sharp  side  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  shadowy 
islands.  We  were  to  stop  an  hour  or  two,  and  take  in 
wood. 

Every  body  was  soon  ashore  for  a  ramble,  leaving  only 
the  colonel,  who  was  a  cripple  from  a  score  of  Waterloo 
tokens,  and  your  servant,  ladies,  who  had  something  on 
his  mind. 

“Colonel !  will  you  oblige  me  by  sending  for  Mahoney  ? 
Steward  !  call  me  that  Indian  girl  sitting  with  her  head 
on  her  knees  in  the  boat’s  bow.” 

They  stood  before  us. 

“  How  is  this?”  exclaimed  the  colonel;  “Another! 
Good  God!  these  Irishmen!  Well,  sir,  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  with  this  girl,  now  that  you  have  ruined 
her?” 

Mahoney  looked  at  her  out  of  a  corner  of  his  eye  with 
a  libertine  contempt  that  made  my  blood  boil.  The  girl 
watched  for  his  answer  with  an  intense  but  calm  gaze 
into  his  face,  that,  if  he  had  had  a  soul,  would  have  killed 
him.  Her  lips  were  set  firmly  but  not  fiercely  together, 
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and  as  the  private  stood  looking  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer,  she  suppressed  a 
rising  emotion  in  her  throat,  and  turned  her  look  on  the 
commanding  officer  with  a  proud  coldness  that  would 
have  become  Medea. 

“Mahoney!”  said  the  colonel,  sternly,  “will  you 
marry  this  poor  girl  ?” 

“  Never,  I  hope,  your  honour  !  ” 

The  wasted  and  noble  creature  raised  her  burdened 
form  to  its  fullest  height,  and,  with  an  inaudible  murmur 
bursting  from  her  lips,  walked  back  to  the  bow  of  the 
vessel.  The  colonel  pursued  his  conversation  with 
Mahoney,  and  the  obstinate  brute  was  still  refusing  the 
only  reparation  he  could  make  the  poor  Indian,  when 
she  suddenly  re-appeared.  The  shawl  was  no  longer 
around  her  shoulders.  A  coarse  blanket  was  bound 
below  her  breast  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  leaving  her 
fine  bust  entirely  bare,  her  small  feet  trod  the  deck  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  leopard  about  to  leap  on  his  prey,  and 
her  dark,  heavily  fringed  eyes  glowed  like  coals  of  fire. 
She  seized  the  colonel’s  hand,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
it,  another  upon  mine,  and  without  a  look  at  the  father 
of  her  child,  dived  with  a  single  leap  over  the  gangway. 
She  rose  directly  in  the  clear  water,  swam  with  powerful 
strokes  to  one  of  the  most  distant  islands,  and  turning 
once  more  to  wave  her  hand  as  she  stood  on  the  shore, 
strode  on,  and  was  lost  in  the  tangles  of  the  forest. 
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LOVES  OF  THE  LORDS  AND  LADIES. 

BY  T.  HAYNES  BAYLY,  ESQ. 


No.  IV. 

ROMANTIC  LOVE. 

They  err  who  say  romantic  love 
Is  now  gone  out  of  fashion  ; 

That  modern  hearts  are  much  too  tough 
To  feel  the  tender  passion  ! 

For  when  fair  Ladies  frown  upon 
Their  offerings  of  marriage, 

Lords  always  take  a  lover’s  leap, 

Into - a  travelling  carriage  ! 

And  more  than  all  they  err,  who  say 
That  woman  lacks  discretion, 

Indulging  with  devoted  zeal 
Each  tender  prepossession ' 

I  think  it  quite  astonishing 
How  easily  she  smothers 
Her  fondest  partialities  ; — 

That  is - for  younger  brothers. 

Love  rules  mankind  at  ev’ry  age  ! 

One  vows  he  loves  sincerely, 

And  then  puts  on  his  spectacles 
To  see  the  object  clearly. 

And  canst  thou  scorn  thy  “  gallant  Gray,” 
No  youthful  swain  is  brisker, 

Alas  !  he’ll  die  for  love  of  thee, — 

He’ll  dye - his  hair  and  whisker. 
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And  see  again  the  stripling  Lord, 

His  Grace’s  youngest  brother, 

Woos  Lady  Mary  Pettingale, 

Who  looks  just  like  his  mother 
Her  lord  and  master,  Major  P. 

May  just  as  well  resign  her  ; 

The  Major  key  is  out  of  tune, 

Her  love  songs  suit  the  Minor. 

Throughout  the  world,  by  ev’ry  class, 
And  in  all  situations, 

The  self-same  amorous  song  is  sung, 
Though  set  with  variations  : 

’Tis  warbled  ’neath  the  torrid  sun, 

’Tis  whispered  where  deep  shade  is  ; 
And  rural  lads  and  lasses  mock 
The  loves  of  Lords  and  Ladies  ! 
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THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  DOWAGER 
DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

The  lady  whose  portrait,  from  the  pencil  of  Lawrence, 
graces  this  article  is  the  widow  of  an  English  Duke,  and 
the  heiress  and  representative  of  an  ancient  race  of 
Scottish  earls. 

The  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  according  to  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  details  of  some  of  the  northern  writers,  is  the 
most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and  gives  way  to  few,  if  to 
any,  in  all  Europe  beside. 

The  Countess  of  Sutherland  was  married,  by  special 
licence,  in  London,  on  the  4tlx  of  September,  1785,  to  the 
Right  Honourable  George-Granviile  Leveson-Gower, 
then  Viscount  Trentliam,  afterwards  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land  ;  Marquess  of  Stafford,  K.G. ;  Earl  Gower ; 
Viscount  Trentliam,  of  Trentliam,  in  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford  ;  Baron  Gower,  of  Stittenham,  in  the  county  of 
York  ;  a  Baronet;  Recorder  of  the  borough  of  Stafford  ; 
and  (in  right  of  his  Marchioness)  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland. 

As  Viscount  Trentham,  his  Lordship,  so  soon  as  he 
had  attained  his  majority  (about  the  year  1779)  was, 
through  his  father’s  interest,  returned  to  parliament  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  In  the  parliament  of  1784,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Stafford.  Upon 
his  father’s  advancement  to  the  Marquisate  of  Stafford, 
in  1786,  he  became  Earl  Gower.  In  1790,  he  was  sent 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
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mained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1798,  his  Lordship  was  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  in  his  father’s  barony  of  Gower ;  and,  on  the 
decease  of  the  late  Marquess,  in  1803,  be  succeeded 
to  the  family  honours  and  estates.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Francis,  the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year,  he  inherited  as  heir-general 
of  that  nobleman,  and  acquired  the  whole  income  of 
the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  Worsley  estate  for  life  ; 
after  which,  the  latter  is  entailed  upon  his  second  son, 
Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower.  Thus,  by  the  Stafford, 
the  Sutherland,  and  the  Bridgewater  possessions  united, 
the  noble  Marquess  may  be  regarded  as  enjoying  one 
of  the  largest  revenues  in  the  kingdom.  And  it  redounds 
to  his  honour  that  he  expends  that  income  nobly  and 
munificently.  His  lordship  is  a  most  liberal  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  From  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  by  his  own  extensive  purchases,  he  possesses 
a  superb  collection  of  paintings,  ancient  and  modern  ; 
which,  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  he  was 
accustomed  to  open  to  the  public  at  his  residence,  in 
Cleveland  Row,  St.  James’s.  Subsequent  to  the  decease 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Marquess  of  Stafford  pur¬ 
chased  the  splendid  mansion  which  had  been  erected  for 
his  Royal  Highness  in  St.  James’s  Park ;  and  to  that 
mansion,  many  pictures  have  since  been  removed— the 
Bridgewater  part  of  the  collection  remaining  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Row,  where  Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower  now 
resides.  His  Lordship  was  elevated,  on  the  14th  Janu¬ 
ary  1833,  to  the  Dukedom  of  Sutherland,  and  died 
on  the  19th  of  July  in  the  same  year. 

The  Marchioness  of  Stafford  has  had  a  family  of  six 
children  (four  of  whom  survive)  : — 
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1.  George-Geanville,  Marquess  of  Stafford,  born 
August  8,  17S6,  married,  May  28,  1823,  the  Lady 
Harriet-EIizabeth-Georgiana  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle; — 2.  Lady  Charlotte,  born  in  1788, 
married,  in  1814,  to  Henry-Charles,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
only  son  of  Bernard-Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk ; — 3. 
William,  born  in  1792,  died  in  1793; — 4.  William, 
died  in  1804; — 5.  Francis,  born  in  1799,  married,  in 
1822,  Harriet-Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles-Fulke 
Greville,  Esq.; — 6.  Lady  Elizabeth,  born  in  1797, 
married,  in  1819,  to  Richard,  Viscount  Belgrave,  now 
Earl  Grosvenor,  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Westminster. 
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BY  MBS.  LEMAN  GRIMSTONE. 

The  hectic  of  an  anxious  mind 
Was  burning  on  her  cheek  ; 

And  fever’d  was  her  feeble  hand, 

Her  pulse  was  wild  and  weak. 

The  fount  of  hope  which  fed  her  heart, 
Afar — afar  had  stray’d  ; 

And  branded  by  the  bold  and  base 
She  stood  bereft — betray’d  ! 

Oh,  when  the  soul  has  learn’d  to  lean 
With  all  confiding  trust 

Upon  some  cherish’d,  chosen  thing, 

It  cannot  deem  it  dust. 

It  is  immortal  to  her  love 
Immaculate — divine ! 

And  when  the  desolator  comes, 

How  does  she  shield  the  shrine  ! 

She  cannot  think  the  loved  will  die ; 

She  doubts  e’en  when  the  mace 

Of  dark,  petrific  death  has  touch'd 
The  once  expressive  face  ! 

Alas,  there  is  a  foe  more  dire 
That  love  still  less  dare  meet — 

That  kills  e’en  that  which  death  will  spare 
That  foe — is  dark  deceit ! 

Oh,  curses,  cankers,  crimes  there  are 
That  spot  the  world  with  woe  ; 

But  Treachery  is  the  master  fiend — 

Most  black  of  all  below. 

There’s  power  to  heal  each  other  hurt, 

But  that  which  he  has  made  ; 

For  cureless  is  the  wound  of  one 
Whose  trust  has  been  betray’d. 
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No  lights  of  memory  cast  their  glow 
On  her  departed  days  ; 

And  o’er  the  onward  future  not 
One  beam  of  promise  plays. 

The  gems  of  soul  all  cast  away 
Upon  a  worthless  one, 

But  mock  the  pillag’d  prodigal 
So  easily  undone : — 

The  mourner  may  he  sooth’d — she  looks 
To  hopes  in  Heaven  array’d  ; 

But  the  grave — the  grave  alone  can  give 
Repose  to  the  betray’d  ! 

The  grave — wherein  the  fondest  dream 
That  ever  fired  the  breast 

Is  lost — forgotten— and  the  heart — 

The  cheated  heart  hath  rest. 
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NO.  V. 

AN  OPERA  DANCER. 

An  Opera  Dancer  !  oh !  hasten 
To  show  me  the  latest  debut ; 

Permit  me  to  kneel  down  and  fasten 
The  sandals  that  tie  up  her  shoe. 

Oh  !  let  her  shoot  by  like  a  star,  meant 
To  dazzle  on  Midsummer  nights, 

One  exquisite  gossamer  garment 
Worn  over  her  flesh-coloured  tights. 

Bring  one  whose  light  foot,  like  a  feather, 

May  harmlessly  trip  over  eggs  ; 

Who  stands,  like  a  duck  in  wet  weather, 

On  one  of  her  exquisite  legs. 

Bring  no  intellectual  lady 

Who  points  jeu  d’esprit  and  bon  mot, 

Bring  one  who  for  ever  is  ready 
To  charm  with  the  point  of  her  toe. 

I  know  that  my  mother  the  Duchess, 

And  also  my  father  the  Duke, 

If  once  I  get  into  their  clutches, 

Will  bore  me  with  jest  and  rebuke  ; 

They’ll  say,  like  my  brother  Lord  Harry, 

A  wife  of  high  rank  I  should  get ; 

But  say  what  they  will,  I’ll  not  marry 
A  queen — if  she  can’t  pirouette  !  ■ 

The  dames  of  high  rank  and  high  station 
Are  always  looked  up  to  I  see  ; 

But  higher  in  my  estimation, 

The  girl  who  jumps  highest  will  be. 

They  tell  of  her  faults,  their  pens  dipping 
In  Scandal’s  black  ink,  but  I  say 

That  if  she  was  ever  caught  tripping, 

’Twas  in  a  professional  way. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 


Goodwood,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Godinwood, 
a  woodland  tract,  received  its  name  from  its  Saxon 
owner,  Godvinus,  to  whom  his  former  property  is  stated 
to  have  been  continued,  in  Domesday  book,  and  him¬ 
self  styled  “  Liber  Homo,”  because  not  yet  holding  in 
demesne.  This  estate  descended,  as  Halnaker,  till  the 
exchange  made  by  T.  Lord  La  War,  when  it  became 
vested  in  the  crown. 

But,  to  drop  these  legal  ambiguities,  we  may  simply 
mention  that,  in  1560,  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  obtained 
a  grant  of  Goodwood,  to  hold  absolutely ;  and  in  1584, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  John  Lord  Lumley  and  Jane 
Fitz-Alan,  his  wife,  parted  with  it,  by  sale,  to  Henry 
Walund,  Esq.  In  1597,  the  lessee  was  Thomas  Cesar, 
and  soon  afterward,  Henry  Bennet,  jun.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  held  by  the  Carylls  of  Harting;  and  John  Caryll, 
who  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  this  estate. 

In  the  year  1720,  Goodwood  was  purchased  of  the 
family  of  Compton,  of  East  Lavant,  by  Charles,  the  first 
Duke  of  Richmond,  for  occasional  resort  as  a  hunting 
seat ;  but  having  greatly  enlarged  and  modernised  the 
building,  it  was  fixed  upon  as  the  chief  residence  of  that 
family.  Its  present  extent  and  grandeur,  with  suitable 
appendages  in  a  style  of  unusual  magnificence,  were 
entirely  the  work  of  the  third  Duke,  who  devoted  his 
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leisure  and  ample  fortune  to  plans  of  improvement,  both 
in  planting  and  building,  which  were  designed  and 
perfected  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life.  The 
chief  addition  to  the  former  mansion  was  commenced  in 
1740.  It  is  a  principal  front,  extending  166  feet,  with 
a  colonnade  consisting  of  two  orders  in  its  centre  for  the 
entrance,  and  is  terminated  by  two  circular  towers  with 
hemispherical  roofs.  From  either  of  these  a  front  of 
106  feet  stands  towards  the  east  and  south  upon  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  This  elevation,  from  the  extent  of  space 
it  occupies,  is  noble  and  imposing  in  its  effect.  The 
building  is  composed  of  squared  flint  stones,  of  the  most 
finished  masonry,  the  whole  architectural  design  having 
originated  with  the  noble  founder,  who  superintended 
and  anxiously  watched  over  its  execution. 

It  appears  that  the  Duke  was  very  desirous  to  restore 
the  fashion  of  adopting  the  squared  (or,  as  they  are 
technically  called  the  snapped)  flints  in  the  buildings  of 
his  country.  In  the  Archseologia,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  very  ancient  usage  of  squared  flints  for 
castles,  churches,  and  houses,  particularly  in  Norfolk 
and  the  Eastern  counties,  written  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Wilkins,  the  architect.  He  observes,  that  the  Romans 
availed  themselves  of  this  material ;  and  we  find  their 
works  in  as  good  and,  generally,  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  than  those  of  others ;  and  none  can  exceed 
them  in  durability.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  some 
instances  were  known  of  making  a  chequer-work  of 
free-stone,  or  chalk,  and  black  flints ;  but  this  art  of 
tracery  was  improved  in  its  progress  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  a  curious  specimen  both  in 
the  castle  and  church  at  Arundel. 

At  the  death  of  the  Duke,  in  1806,  much  of  the 
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interior  remained  to  be  completed.  This  spacious 
edifice  enjoys  great  advantage  of  situation;  the  front 
presents  a  prospect  of  rich  woodland,  and  a  range  of 
down  ;  and  the  house  is  surrounded  by  a  park,  in  which 
forest  trees  of  remarkable  growth  and  beauty  are  pro¬ 
perly  scattered.  Valdo  Coppice  is  intersected  with 
various  coppices  and  ridings. 

At  Carnie’s  seat,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Good- 
wood,  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  extremely 
beautiful,  an  effect  arising  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
surface,  and  the  diversity  of  the  scenery.  Of  these  the 
leading  features  are,  the  English  Channel,  Chichester 
spire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  variety  of  verdure 
in  the  foreground.  Towards  the  north,  the  surface 
becomes  irregular,  and  partakes  of  a  pleasing  character 
of  landscape  peculiar  to  the  neighbouring  chalk  downs, 
with  their  wooded  acclivities.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
park  is  enclosed  within  a  lofty  flint  wall.  Many  of  the 
knolls  and  bays  into  which  the  downs  are  broken,  were 
clothed  with  plantations  of  fir  and  beech,  to  the  extent 
of  several  hundred  acres,  by  the  same  nobleman,  who, 
with  singular  perseverance  and  success,  realising  that 
fine  line  of  the  poet, 

Has  liung  with  woods  the  mountain’s  sultry  brow. 


The  most  striking  object  in  the  interior  of  Goodwood 
House,  is  the  colonnade  in  the  vestibule  or  entrance  hall. 
This  room  is  divided  by  six  columns  of  Guernsey 
granite,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  which,  every  circum¬ 
stance  considered,  may  be  deemed  a  unique  specimen 
of  fanciful  architecture.  The  shafts  are  thirteen  feet 
in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  one  foot  seven  inches; — 
the  plinth  and  tori  are  composed  of  white  and  black 
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marble,  nine  inches  high ;  and  the  bronzed  Ionic 
capitals,  two  feet  more. 

The  plan  of  the  Egyptian  dining-room  was  suggested 
by  certain  details  given  in  the  elaborate  and  splendid 
work  of  Denon  on  Egypt,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
the  discovery  of  a  temple  and  palace  of  Tentyra.  The 
floor  of  this  fine  apartment  is  wrought  in  marquetry, 
and  the  wainscot  is  composed  of  scagliola. 

The  library  is  painted  with  designs  from  the  antique, 
copied  from  those  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  at  Rome  ;  and 
contains  a  large,  and  at  the  same  time  a  judicious, 
selection  of  the  works  of  the  best  authors. 

The  picture  gallery  is  not  remarkably  rich  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  paintings,  but  contains  several 
valuable  portraits. 

In  the  drawing  room  are  four  subjects  which  cannot 
fail  to  attract,  and  which  deserve  admiration.  They 
pourtray  certain  adventures  in  which  that  chivalrous 
and  puissant  knight  Don  Quixote  was  engaged,  deline¬ 
ated  upon  a  large  scale,  and  finished  in  Gobelin  tapestry. 
These  four  subjects  are  marked  “  Gobelin,  Cozette, 
1762,”  and  were  purchased  at  Paris  by  the  third  Duke 
of  Richmond,  when  he  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France  in  1765. 

Besides  these,  and  no  less  worthy  of  notice,  is  a 
chimney-piece  of  white  marble,  carved  by  the  late  John 
Bacon.  This  was  his  first  claim  to  reputation  as  a 
sculptor,  and  was  not  excelled  by  his  subsequent  works, 
either  in  felicity  of  design  or  beauty  of  manipulation. 
The  design  consists  of  two  figures,  small  as  life,  draped, 
and  representing  male  and  female  beauty ;  they  are 
standing,  and  each  engaged  in  the  action  of  drawing 
aside  a  curtain  which  admits  the  fire-place. 
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The  third  Duke  of  Richmond  acquired  a  taste  for 
sculpture  during  his  residence  in  Italy.  Bacon,  after¬ 
wards  so  deservedly  known  among  English  sculptors, 
had  about  this  time  designed  and  executed  the  chimney- 
piece  in  question,  and  exhibited  it  as  a  proof  of  his 
talents,  fixing  the  price  at  300/.  It  remained  with  the 
artist  for  some  time,  admired,  but  not  purchased.  At 
length,  almost  in  despair,  Bacon  offered  it  to  the  Duke, 
at  his  own  price,  and  received  from  him  500/. 

The  appendages  to  Goodwood  House  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish  of  West  Hamptonet.  In  extent  and 
magnificence  they  are  exceeded  by  none  in  England, — 
particularly  the  stables  and  dog-kennel.  The  stables 
were  begun  in  1757,  and  finished  in  six  years  from  a 
design  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  The  architect  was 
James  Wyatt,  and  the  building  is  remarkable  for  its 
novel  construction,  especially  in  the  underground  works. 
It  is  said  to  have  cost  25,000/.  The  front  is  so  well 
designed  as  to  form  a  pleasing  termination  of  a  view 
from  the  mansion  house. 

On  a  hill  adjoining  the  park,  the  same  duke  made  an 
excellent  race-course.  The  races  are  usually  held  in 
April,  or  early  in  May,  and  last  two  or  three  days. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Goodwood,  the  lion  carved 
in  wood,  which  adorned  the  head  of  Commodore  Anson’s 
ship  the  Centurion,  during  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  set  up  against  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  Inn,  on  a  stone  pedestal,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Stay  traveller,  awhile,  and  view'  one  who  has  travelled  moi-e  than  you. 

Quite  round  the  globe,  in  each  degree,  Anson  and  I  have  ploughed  the  sea ; 

Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed,  and  safe  arriv’d  on  shore  at  last, 

In  ease  and  dignity  appear; — he  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I — here. 
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King  Charles  the  Second  created  the  Lady  Louise 
Renee  de  Pevencourt  de  Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Countess  of  Farneham,  and  Baroness  of  Peters- 
field,  all  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  to  enjoy  during 
her  life,  by  letters  patent,  dated  at  Westminster,  on  19th 
August,  1673.  And  likewise,  by  his  intercession  with 
the  then  French  king,  Louis  XIV.,  the  territory  of 
Aubigny  in  France,  which,  by  the  death  of  Charles 
Stuart,  sixth  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  reverted  to 
that  Crown,  was  given  to  her  by  grant  dated  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  during  her  life, — the  remainder  to 
such  of  the  king’s  natural  sons  by  her  as  he  should 
name ;  under  the  same  limitation  as  the  grant  by 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  in  1422,  ancestor  to  the  afore¬ 
said  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Charles,  first  Duke  of  Richmond,  was  the  only  son  of 
this  Lady  by  Charles  II.,  who,  being  present  at  his 
baptism,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Lenox,  and  his  own 
Christian  name  Charles.  Fie  was  born  in  1672,  and  in 
the  third  year  of  his  age  was  created  by  his  father 
Baron  of  Setrington  in  the  county  of  York,  Earl  of 
March  (a  title  derived  from  the  Marches  in  Wales),  and 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  by  letters  patent. 

And  his  Majesty,  considering  with  what  lustre  and 
glory  the  house  of  Lenox  had  shone  in  former  times, 
and  that  by  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart,  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Lenox,  the  dignity  of  the  latter  dukedom  had 
become  merged  in  the  Crown;  therefore,  that  the 
honours  might  be  again  revived,  His  Majesty  bestowed 
the  estate  of  Lenox  on  his  son,  the  aforesaid  Charles, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  letters  patent,  passed  in 
Scotland  in  the  same  year  with  those  granted  for  the 
creation  of  the  English  honours,  created  him  Duke  of 
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Lenox,  Earl  of  Darnley,  and  Baron  Methuen  of  Tar- 
bolton,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 

On  the  7th  April,  1681,  being  then  nine  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  a  knight  companion  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month.  There  is  an  incident  connected 
with  this  investiture  which  may  be  deemed  -worthy  of 
mention  in  this  place.  At  that  time,  and  formerly,  as 
pictures  show,  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  wore  the  blue 
ribband  round  the  neck,  with  the  George  appendant  on 
the  breast;  but  the  young  duke’s  mother  having,  a  short 
time  after  his  installation,  introduced  him  to  the  King, 
with  his  ribband  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  George 
appendant  on  the  right  side,  His  Majesty  was  so  pleased 
with  the  conceit  that  he  commanded  all  the  knights 
companions  of  the  order  to  wear  it  the  same  way. 

The  duke  was  also  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
king  on  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  which 
office,  during  his  minority,  was  executed  by  three  com¬ 
missioners  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the 
throne,  his  mother  having  promoted  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
his  grace  was  removed  from  that  honourable  employment. 
In  the  reign  of  King  William  he  served  in  Flanders, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  His  Majesty.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  King  George  I.; 
and  departing  this  life,  at  his  seat  at  Goodwood,  in 
1723,  aged  fifty-one,  was  buried  in  King  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  the  mausoleum  under  Chichester  Ca¬ 
thedral.  In  1693  he  married  Anne  widow  of  Henry, 
son  of  John,  lord  Belasyse,  of  Worlaby,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  two  daughters  and  a  son,  of  which  last  we  are 
now  to  speak. 
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Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  life-time 
of  his  father,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  City  of  Chichester,  and  likewise  for 
the  Borough  of  Newport,  in  the  County  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  in  the  Parliament  summoned  to  meet  in  September, 
1722.  And  when  King  George  I.  revived  the 
ancient  military  order  of  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  he 
was  declared  one  of  the  Knights  of  that  order,  in  the 
year  1725.  Also,  in  May,  1726,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  Knights  Companions  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor  in  the  June  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  at  which  time  he  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  Aide-de-camp  to  His  Majesty  ;  and  at 
his  coronation,  in  October,  1727,  was  High  Constable 
of  England  for  the  day. 

The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  dying  in  1734,  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Aubigny,  in  France,  with  the  peerage  of  that 
kingdom,  devolved  on  him;  and  in  January,  1735,  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse  to  His  Majesty,  and 
on  the  next  day  sworn  of  his  Privy  Council. 

In  1739  he  was  made  Brigadier-General  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces;  in  1740  elected  one  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Charter  House;  in  May  of  the  same  year,  declared 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  for  the  administration  of  the 
Government  during  the  king’s  absence.  In  1742  he  was 
constituted  Major-General  of  His  Majesty’s  forces,  and 
of  the  staff  of  general  officers  for  South  Britain ;  and 
also  in  1745  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 

In  1743  he  attended  George  II.  during  the  campaign, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  He  had 
been  declared  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  before  His 
Majesty’s  departure ;  and  was  again  invested  with  that 
most  honourable  trust  in  1745. 
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In  this  year  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  the 
young  Pretender,  but  styling  himself  Prince  of  Wales, 
having  landed  in  Scotland,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Derby, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  attended  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  in  his  expedition  against  the  insurgents,  and  assisted 
in  the  reduction  of  Carlisle. 

In  1748  he  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  as  also  in  1750.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  he  was  chosen  High  Steward  of  the  city  of 
Chichester ;  and  accompanying  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  his  installation  at  Cambridge,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1749.  He  departed  this 
life  in  1750,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Chi¬ 
chester. 

He  married  at  the  Hague,  in  1719,  Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Earl  of  Cadogan,  and 
one  of  the  ladies  of  Her  Majesty’s  bedchamber,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 

Charles,  the  third  Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the 
former,  w*as  born  in  London,  2‘2nd  February,  1734-5, 
and  in  September,  1750,  set  out  on  his  travels  on  the 
continent.  Choosing  a  military  life,  he  was,  in  1756, 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  3-3rd,  having  pre¬ 
viously  served  in  the  inferior  commission  of  an  officer, 
and  being  constituted  colonel  of  the  72nd  regiment  of  foot 
in  1758,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in 
1761;  to  that  of  Lieutenant-General  in  1770;  to  that 
of  General  in  1783;  lastly  to  that  of  Field-Marshal, 
July  30,  1796.  Fie  was  also  Colonel  of  the  Royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  Horse  Guards,  and  of  the  Militia  for  the  county 
of  Sussex ;  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  High  Steward  of 
the  city  of  Chichester ;  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
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factures,  and  Commerce.  At  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  but  soon  after  resigned  that  situation.  In 
1763  he  was  declared  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Ro- 
tulorum  of  the  county  of  Sussex;  in  1765  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of 
France,  and  in  October  of  that  year  sworn  of  His 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council.  In  May,  1766,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
department,  which  high  post  he  resigned  in  the  following 
August.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1783,  and 
again  appointed  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and 
so  continued  till  November,  1795.  In  1782  he  was 
elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

He  married  in  1757,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Charles  Bruce,  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  but  had 
no  issue  by  her.  She  died  in  December,  1806. 

About  1762  this  nobleman  opened,  at  his  house  at 
Whitehall,  a  gallery  for  artists,  completely  filled  with  a 
small  but  well  chosen  collection  (afterwards  destroyed 
by  fire)  of  casts  from  the  antique  ;  and  engaged  two 
eminent  artists  to  superintend  and  direct  the  students. 

This  noble  encouragement,  although  shortly  afterwards 
superseded  by  a  royal  establishment,  is  still  entitled  to 
respect  and  honour ;  it  not  only  served  as  a  prelude  to 
a  more  extensive  institution,  but  contributed  towards 
forming  several  excellent  artists.  The  name  of  Morti¬ 
mer  alone  is  sufficient  to  reflect  considerable  lustre  on 
this  early  school. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Charles,  fourth  Duke 
of  Richmond,  born  in  1764,  who  was  made  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  army,  and  Colonel  of  the  35th  regiment 
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of  foot ;  and  in  April  1807,  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  resigned  the 
Vice-royalty  in  1813.  His  grace  was  afterwards  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas, — a  trust 
which  he  held  until  his  decease,  at  Montreal,  in  1819. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  fifth  and  present  Duke 
of  Richmond. 
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THE  GARLAND  OF  MUSICIANS. 

BY  H.  F.  CHORLEY. 

No.  IV. 

GIOACCHINO  ROSSINI.  Born  at  Pesaro,  in  February,  1792. 


i. 

O  for  fair  Italy  * ! — to  break  away 

From  cities  roofed  with  smoke  and  cloudy  skies, 
Where  the  sad  sun,  even  if  he  deign  to  rise, 

Peers  through  the  mist  with  stained  and  sickly  ray. 

O  for  glad  Italy ! — to  lie  all  day 

On  some  hill  side  above  her  deep  blue  seas, 

To  see  the  water-girdled  palaces 
Of  ancient  Venice — and  the  maskers’  play 

I’  th’  shadow  of  St.  Mark’s — Flowers  !  sunshine  !  air  ! 
I  sicken  for  your  sweetness  ! — I  would  know 
The  luxury  of  life  in  southern  lands  ; 

Gaze  on  the  glory  of  their  beauties  rare, 

And  listen  to  their  voices  rich  and  low, 

Singing  above  sweet  lute,  held  in  two  ivory  hands. 


n. 

I  am  in  Italy  ! — the  land  of  Song — 

Boccaccio’s  land  ! — whence  Claude  the  sunshine  stole 
That  bathes  his  Tempes — and  with  haughty  soul 
Tempestuous  Rosa  seized  the  whirlwind  strong 
And  dashed  it  on  his  canvas — here,  where  throng 

Bright  Naples’  laughing  sons — by  Music  fired 
To  rapturous  frenzy — here,  O  priest  inspired 

*  For  the  sake  of  variety,  I  have  in  this  particular  set  of  sonnets  abstained 
from  particularising  any  separate  work  of  this  delightful  master.  I  have 
preferred  to  treat  of  him  as  the  incarnation  of  Italian  music,  in  contrast  with 
Weber,  who  is  as  essentially  of  the  North  as  he  of  Pesaro  is  of  the  South. 
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Of  that  sweet  Power — thou  leadest  me  along 
Without  a  wish  to  free  me  from  thy  spell ; 

Strong  as  the  chains  wherewith  the  Lydian  Queen 
The  God  of  many  toils  in  bondage  held, 

Pourtrayed  by  Titian’s  love-taught  hand  so  well, 

Her  dainty  limbs  clad  in  his  lion's  skin, 

His  huge  obedient  arm  the  distaff  taught  to  wield. 

hi. 

The  blood  of  the  warm  South  is  in  thy  veins, 

Now,  of  some  sudden  fervent  passion  dying, 

Thou  breathest,  beneath  thy  Lady’s  window  lying, 
A  full  voluptuous  sadness  through  thy  strains, 

Now,  like  the  bird  that  soars  amid  the  plains 
Of  fresh  intoxicating  ether,  singing 
The  sweeter  song,  the  higher  she  his  winging, 

Thou  dost  forget  all  agonies,  all  pains 
In  rich  and  buoyant  joyousness — the  ear 

Drinks  in  thy  gladness,  as  the  eye,  the  sight 
Of  the  steep  torrents  of  some  sunny  river — 

Constrained,  we  scarce  know  why,  to  linger  near, 

And  mark  its  waters’  aye  increasing  flight 
Till  we  could  wish  to  watch  their  sparkling  fall  for  ever  ! 


•> 
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The  Honourable  Mrs.  Shaw  is  wife  of  Gabriel  Shaw, 
Esq.,  and  daughter  of  the  present  Lord  Erskine. 

Having  already  given  in  full  detail  the  descent  of  the 
noble  family  of  Erskine  from  the  earliest  period  of  its 
existence,  we  now  commence  with  the  illustrious  founder 
of  the  present  baronial  house, 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  third  and  youngest  son 
of  Henry  David,  tenth  earl  of  Buchan.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  born  on  the  21st  of  January,  1750,  and  educated 
partly  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  embarked  at  Leith,  as  a  midshipman,  in  a  vessel 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Lindsay ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  from  this  period  he  did  not  revisit  his 
native  country  until  a  few  years  before  his  death.  He 
never  obtained  a  commission  in  the  navv,  which  he 
quitted  after  a  service  of  four  years,  and,  in  1768,  entered 
the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  royals,  or  first  regiment  of 
foot.  In  1770  he  espoused  Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Moore,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Great  Marlow,  and  went  with 
his  regiment  to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  three  years. 

He  served  in  the  army  six  years,  during  w'hich  time 
he  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  acuteness  and 
versatility  of  his  talents  in  conversation ;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of  great  acquirements 
and  penetration,  induced  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
to  embrace  the  legal  profession.  In  1778  he  was  called 
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to  the  bar,  and,  a  singular  exception  to  the  tardy  advance 
of  professional  merit  among  lawyers,  he  met  with  im¬ 
mediate  success.  Accidentally  introduced  to  Captain 
Baillie,  whom  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  had  removed  from 
the  superintendence  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Mr.  Erskine 
was  employed  by  that  gentleman  to  oppose  a  motion  of 
the  Attorney-General  for  leave  to  file  an  indictment 
against  him  for  a  libel  on  the  Earl.  Such  was  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  spirit  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  that  on 
leaving  the  court  he  received  thirty  retainers  from  at¬ 
torneys  who  happened  to  be  present.  This  fortunate 
occurrence  took  place  in  the  Michaelmas  following  the 
Trinity  Term  of  his  admittance,  and,  a  few  months 
after,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  counsel  for  Mr.  Carman,  the  bookseller,  against  a  bill 
introduced  by  Lord  North,  then  Prime  Minister,  to 
restore  to  the  Universities  the  monopoly  of  Almanacks, 
which  Mr.  Carman  had  succeeded  in  getting  abolished 
by  legal  judgment.  His  speech  in  opposition  to  this 
impolitic  proposal  won  him  new  applause,  and  established 
his  reputation.  The  bill  was  lost  by  a  considerable 
majority,  and  henceforward  Mr.  Ersldne’s  career  was  one 
of  brilliant  and  unvaried  success.  He  appeared  either 
for  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  every  cause  of  importance 
during  a  practice  of  twenty-five  years. 

In  May,  1780,  he  received  a  silk  gown,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Ports¬ 
mouth,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until  his  elevation 
to  the  peerage.  His  success  in  the  house,  however,  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  splendour  of  his  professional 
reputation.  In  politics,  Mr.  Erskine  was  a  whig.  Hence 
his  exertions  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
his  advocating  the  causes  of  a  multitude  of  persons 
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persecuted  for  sedition  by  governmant.  His  defence  of 
Paine  occasioned  his  sudden  dismissal  from  the  office  he 
held  of  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
which,  however,  he  was  restored  in  1802.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  Erskine’s  professional  life, 
was  the  part  he  took,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.,  after¬ 
wards  Sir  Vicary,  Gibbs,  in  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke, 
and  others,  for  high  treason,  in  1794.  Insensible  to 
the  fatigues  of  long,  and  continued  exertion,  he,  on  that 
occasion,  defended  the  accused  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
an  eloquence  almost  superhuman.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1806,  and  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  and  his  party,  Mr.  Erskine  was  created  a  peer,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Erskine  of  Restormel  Castle,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  early  part  of 
1807  the  short-lived  administration  of  Lord  Grenville 
expired,  and  Lord  Erskine,  after  quitting  the  woolsack, 
took  little  further  share  in  public  affairs.  In  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  literary  labours 
He  edited  several  of  the  state  trials,  wrote  the  preface 
to  Mr.  Fox’s  speeches,  published  a  political  romance 
in  two  volumes,  entitled  “Armata,”  and  wrote  some 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  Greek  cause.  His  lordship 
died  of  inflammation  of  the  chest,  on  the  17th  of  No¬ 
vember,  18*23,  at  Almondell,  near  Edinburgh,  the  seat 
of  his  nephew,  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine.  Profound 
and  accomplished  as  a  lawyer,  unrivalled  as  an  orator, 
Erskine  ranks  high  among  the  brightest  luminaries  of 
the  English  bar.  His  daring  spirit  and  undaunted 
courage,  rendered  him  peculiarly  able  in  the  defence 
of  those  who  were  persecuted  by  the  government;  and 
it  has  been  truly  remarked  of  this  great  man,  that  he 
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never  raised  his  voice  in  the  courts,  but  to  war  against 
oppression.  To  his  exertions  we  owe  the  present  firm 
establishment  of  some  leading,  but  then  disputed,  con¬ 
stitutional  doctrines.  His  lordship  married  twice,  first 
Miss  Moore,  as  aforesaid,  who  died  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  1805,  and  secondly,  Miss  Sarah  Buck.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  David  Montagu,  present 
peer,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Munich.  His  lordship  wedded,  in  January,  1800, 
Frances,  daughter  of  General  Cadwallader,  and  has, 
with  other  issue,  an  eldest  daughter, 

Frances,  who  was  married  in  November,  1824,  to 
Gabriel  Shaw,  Esq. 
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I  love  not  the  morning’s  light, 

It  is  too  glad  and  bright  ; 

When  the  full  fresh  beam 
Gilds  mount  and  stream, 

And  the  dashing  sea 
Sparkles  broad  and  free, 

And  the  merry  birds  wake 
To  song  ’mid  the  brake. 

No  answering  echo  my  spirit  can  own, 

Such  joy  for  me  hath  too  wild  a  tone. 

But  oh  !  when  fades  the  even 
In  autumn’s  changing  heaven, 

And  far  in  the  west, 

Like  isles  of  the  blest, 

The  gold  clouds  lie, 

And  her  low  sweet  sigh 
The  soft  wind  weaves 
’Mong  the  quivering  leaves, — 

My  heart,  like  the  lute  to  an  olden  strain, 

Is  wakened  to  music,  and  speaks  again  ! 

I  love  not  the  face  where  mirth 
Still  looks  unwearied  forth, 

Where  tears  are  few, 

And  smiles  ever  new, 

When,  like  fount  that  plays 
In  the  noon’s  hot  rays, 

The  thoughts  fast  stream 
In  joy’s  full  beam  : — 

For  dread  that  the  soul  of  so  radiant  flow 
May  be  vain,  and  worthless,  and  cold  below. 

But  show  me  the  serious  eye 
In  whose  mild  depths  there  lie 
Mind’s  eagle  might, 

And  fancy’s  light, 
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Yet  tinged  by  the  hue, 

So  warm  and  true, 

On  the  brightest  things 
Which  feeling  flings  : 

For  there  I  feel  that  there  breathes  a  heart 
Where  all  that  is  purest  and  best  hath  part ! 

And  look  we  in  truth  abroad 
On  the  loveliest  gifts  of  God, 

The  poet’s  lyre, 

The  painter’s  fire, 

And  Music’s  flow — 

Still  a  tinge  of  woe, 

Still  a  native  tone 
Of  sweet  sadness  is  thrown 
Alike  by  all  o’er  the  silent  soul, 

So  true  doth  Genius  own  Sorrow’s  controul. 

And  why  must  it  ever  be, 

By  a  bounteous  heaven’s  decree, 

That  the  heart  overfraught 
With  the  noblest  thought 
Must  always  find, 

With  its  being  twined, 

A  mournful  feeling, 

Beyond  concealing, 

That  even  in  summer’s  full  brightness  gives 
A  colour  of  autumn  to  all  that  lives  ? — 

Ah  !  wisely  and  well  ’twas  given 
By  the  mercy  of  guardian  heaven 
That  the  souls  loved  best, 

By  its  light  most  blest, 

Should  never  win, 

In  a  world  of  sin, 

That  joy  serene 

Which  their  dreams  have  seen, — 

Lest  rapt  in  earth’s  pleasures,  their  heart’s  full  love 
Should  forget  its  true  home  in  the  joy  above  ! 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  ROMAN  JUBILEE. 

BY  MISS  JANE  ANNE  PORTER. 

Who  in  this  great  metropolis  of  England  has  not  seen 
and  admired  the  beautiful  painting  by  Wilkie,  which 
represents  a  well-known  lovely  Princess  at  Rome,  wash¬ 
ing  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  who  visited  the  shrine  of 
St.  Peter  in  that  renowned  city,  during  the  Jubilee  ? 
After  having  witnessed  the  interesting  scene  from  which 
he  made  his  sketch,  and  seen  this  high-born  woman 
perform  her  act  of  humility,  our  party  proceeded  to  the 
refectory  of  the  Sacred  Institution,  where  the  whole 
body  of  fasting  and  wearied  pilgrims  were  assembled 
to  partake  of  some  needful  refreshment.  At  a  given 
signal,  each  pilgrim  approached  the  amply  spread  board, 
and  awaited  her  turn  to  be  served  by  the  noble  ladies 
who  attended  the  table  in  a  menial,  but  far  from  degrad¬ 
ing  capacity.  I  remarked  when  the  pilgrims  were  all 
placed,  and  the  blessing  had  been  said,  that  there  was 
still,  at  the  end  of  the  board,  one  vacant  seat,  to  which 
every  eye  seem  directed.  A  strange  whispering  took 
place  among  the  spectators,  when  suddenly  a  light  quick 
step  was  heard  on  the  marble  floor.  I  looked  round, 
and  beheld  one  of  the  fairest  visions  that  my  fancy  had 
ever  painted.  It  was  a  young  girl  of  about  seventeen, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant  of  the  environs  of 
Duomo  d’Ossola,  over  which  she  wore  the  scalloped 
cape  and  massive  rosary,  which  denoted  her  to  be  one 
of  those  with  whom  she  now,  for  the  first  time,  associated. 
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All  humble  though  her  garb  might  be.  there  was  still 
something  about  her  which  bespoke  a  superiority  of 
station.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  but  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful.  and  her  large  lustrous  dark  eyes  cast  an  unearthly 
light  around  as  she  glanced  wildly  from  side  to  side. 
Her  countenance  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  dread, 
repentance,  and  bitter  despair,  which  even  the  presence 
of  so  large  a  company  failed  to  subdue.  As  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  room,  every  one  seemed  to  shrink  back 
from  the  very  touch  of  her  garments,  as  if  in  horror  and 
loathing.  So  absorbed  was  she,  however,  in  her  own 
thoughts,  she  scarcely  heeded  the  attention  she  was 
exciting,  but  walked  steadily  to  the  place  she  was  to 
occupy.  There,  indeed,  she  paused,  and  a  deep  flush 
gathered  on  her  cheek :  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
and  she  stood  paler  than  before.  Just  then,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  - ,  perceiving  her  confusion,  and  becoming  aware 

of  what  was  passing,  went  up  to  her,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  led  her.  forward,  uttering,  with  a  sweet  and  holy 
smile,  these  words  : — 

”  Sister,  be  seated  !  and  eat  in  peace.  Where  Christ 
accepts  repentance,  it  is  not  for  man  to  rebuke  it.” 

The  last  words  she  pronounced  in  a  severe  and  reprov¬ 
ing  tone,  as  her  eye  caught  the  jealous  and  surprised 
looks  of  some  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  beautiful  penitent  gratefully  pressed  her  quiver- 
ing  lips  to  the  truly  Christian  hand  thus  extended  for  her 
protection,  and  took  her  seat  among  the  rest. 

“  Who  is  she  ?  and  why  is  she  here  ?”  said  I  to  an 
aged  Abruzzian  woman  near  whom  I  stood. 

“  Who  is  she.  Signora  ?  Why,  no  other  than 

Antonina,  the  only  daughter  of  II  Marchese  di  Vi - ; 

she  has  walked  barefooted  hither  all  the  way  from  her 
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father’s  palazzo  in  the  vale  of  the  Duomo  d’Ossola  to 
expiate  a  great  sin  !  a  horrible  crime  !” 

Here  the  old  woman  turned  up  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
shook  her  head,  and  sighed  mysteriously. 

“  And  pray  what  is  that  crime,  the  enormity  of  which 
seems  thus  to  shock  and  overwhelm  you?” 

“  Una  grande  grandissima  colpa ,”  she  muttered  whilst 
she  told  her  beads — “ Ha  amato  un  ministro  di  Dio/” 
“She  has  loved  a  minister  of  God  !”  shrieked  my  in¬ 
formant  at  length  in  my  ear,  as  if  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  religious  abhorrence. 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  said  I ;  “in  my  country  that  would  be 
considered  no  sin  :  for  our  priests  marry.” 

Ah!  maledetto  eretica  !  (accursed  heretic!)”  the  hag 
exclaimed.  “  It  is  such  as  you  who  spread  sorrow  and 
sin  over  the  land !  ”  And  she  turned  from  me  with 
aversion. 

I  was  afterwards  told  that  she  too  was  a  great  sinner, 
though  of  a  very  different  description — this  being  her 
third  pilgrimage,  for  three  separate  murders  committed 
by  her  connivance.  But  verily  she  saw  not  the  beam 
in  her  own  eye  !  Finding  I  could  gain  nothing  further 
from  her,  I  addressed  myself  to  one  of  the  officiating 
priests,  and  learnt  that  her  account  was  perfectly  true. 
The  object  of  the  unhappy  Antonina’s  love  was  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  her  own,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  church 
from  his  earliest  boyhood.  His  parents  dying  shortly 
after  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  left  him  to  the 

guardianship  of  his  uncle,  the  Marchese  di  V - . 

When  dwelling  in  the  same  house,  and  enjoying  an 
uninterrupted  intercourse  with  his  lovely  cousin,  the 
young  people  had  become  ardently  attached  to  each 
other.  Who  shall  attempt  to  paint  the  despair  of  their 
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fond  hearts  when  the  fatal  hour  arrived  which  was  to 
tear  them  asunder  for  ever  ? — or  the  bitter  and  cruel 
reproaches  lavished  by  the  bigoted  Marchese  on  his 
wretched  daghtuer  when  he  made  the  startling  discovery 
of  her  hitherto  secret  tenderness  for  her  handsome  and 
gifted  kinsman  ?  Sooner  would  he  have  beheld  her 
death  than  been  thus  compelled  to  know  that  she  was 
guilty  of  what  appeared  to  him  so  black  and  heinous  a 
sin  !  Without  the  slightest  pity  or  regret,  he  observed 
the  gradual  decline  of  her  health,  and  the  woe  which 
parched  up  her  young  blood.  Some  people  even  heard 
him  utter  a  prayer  that  she  might  be  speedily  removed 
from  the  world,  to  save  the  honour  of  his  ancient  and 
illustrious  house.  Two  years  had  elapsed  between  the 
above  period  and  the  one  of  which  I  am  now  writing. 
During  this  time  the  Lady  Antonina  had  been  consigned 
to  a  neighbouring  convent,  where  everything  was  tried 
to  induce  her  to  take  the  veil ;  but  she  firmly  refused. 
Her  sorrow  at  length  took  a  more  deadly  turn ;  and 
being  finally  wrought  upon  by  the  discourses  and  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  nuns,  her  mind  became  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  remorse.  A  very  feeble  hope  of  divine 
forgiveness  was  at  last  awakened  in  her  breast,  and  the 
devoted  victim  of  superstition  and  penitence  came  at 
length  to  the  determination  of  undertaking  a  long  and 
painful  pilgrimage  to  Rome  !  Here,  for  the  first  time, 

I  beheld  her  in  company  with  some  of  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  of  her  sex,  all  of  whom  regarded  her 
with  the  most  cutting  contempt. 

The  meal  was  finished  and  the  pilgrims  arose.  There 
were  some  whose  countenances  could  not  fail  to  interest 
by  the  chastened  and  subdued  feelings  which  they  ex¬ 
pressed  :  while  others  inspired  disgust  by  their  bold  and 
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hardened  looks.  Preceded  by  a  venerable-looking 
matron,  they  all  defiled  in  pairs  up  the  room — some  who 
were  mothers  carrying  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and 
each  arrayed  in  the  costume  of  her  separate  province. 
The  spectators  followed  in  a  crowd,  and  entered  after 
them  into  a  large  dormitory.  This  apartment  was  very 
long  and  narrow,  with  an  extremely  low  ceiling,  and  on 
either  side  were  ranged  small  pallets.  The  whole  was 
wrapped  in  partial  obscurity,  the  room  being  illuminated 
by  a  single  lamp  that  hung  at  the  furthest  end,  flickering 
with  its  red  and  smoky  flame  before  a  dingy  painting  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  which  appeared  through  the 
gloom  like  the  silent  spirit  of  the  place.  We  had  not 
been  many  minutes  assembled  before  an  indescribable 
sensation  of  awe  seemed  to  steal  over  us.  We  could 
not  gaze  on  so  many  heart-broken  and  blighted  fellow- 
creatures  prostrating  themselves  before  one  shrine,  and 
addressing  the  same  words  of  repentance  (though  from 
different  causes)  to  that  beneficent  Being  who  has  never 
yet  refused  to  heaiken  unto  the  voice  of  the  penitent 
sinner,  and  to  pour  the  streams  of  light  and  life  on  the 
heads  of  the  truly  contrite,  without  feeling  deeply 
affected ;  and,  with  a  consciousness  that  we  too  might 
need  mercy,  we  knelt  and  wept  with  them.  There  is 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  peculiarly  impressive.  That  intermixture  of 
humility  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  most  of  its 
ceremonies  never  fails  to  touch  the  most  unbelieving 
heart ;  and,  though  a  protestant,  many  a  time  have  I 
surprised  myself,  during  these  ceremonies,  yielding  to 
an  overwhelming  emotion.  I  remember  having  fainted 
the  first  evening  that  I  heard  the  Miserere,  merely  from 
the  effect  of  its  soul-subduing  melody;  and  never  during 
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my  sojourn  at  Rome  did  I  venture  to  listen  to  any  more 
of  those  wonderful  sacred  strains.  But  my  mind  again 
and  again  recurs  with  a  deep  and  strong  feeling  to  the 
scene  of  the  place  of  repose  for  the  weary  pilgrims. 
That  vast  hall,  with  its  mysterious  light  shed  around 
upon  those  kneeling  forms,  and  the  murmured  prayer 
sounding  like  the  rush  of  a  far  distant  stream,  and  the 
little  door  that  opened  in  the  wall,  like  a  panel  pushed 
back;  and  the  calm  stately  young  priest  who  entered, 
his  black  garments  hanging  in  graceful  folds  as  they 
swept  the  ground,  and  his  calm  and  pale  face,  and  the 
look  of  commiseration  that  he  cast  on  his  flock,  as  he 
took  his  station  under  the  lamp,  and  prepared  to  preach 
his  extempore  sermon — -and  the  profound  attention  which 
every  one  seemed  to  pay  to  his  words — all !  all !  dwells 
in  my  memory,  like  a  beautiful  and  holy  dream  which 
I  wTould  never  wish  to  forget.  Deep  but  entrancingly 
soft  was  the  tone  of  his  voice ;  it  conveyed  the  true 
sense  of  his  thoughts,  for  his  every  sentence  was  a 
thought,  and  his  every  thought  was  as  a  rare  gem,  drawn 
from  the  golden  casket  of  his  mind,  increasing  in  value 
as  in  quantity,  the  last  still  brighter  than  the  first.  The 
subject  he  had  chosen  was  well  adapted  to  the  occasion: 
it  was  the  story  of  Mary  Magdalen.  He  spoke  of  her 
manifold  sins,  of  the  sincerity  of  her  repentance,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  those  for  whom  he  now  raised  his 
voice,  would  profit  by  her  example  and  be  warned  in 
time.  He  drew  their  attention  to  the  unlimited  pardon 
granted  unto  that  erring  woman  by  her  blessed  Master  ; 
and  prayed  that  the  like  grace  might  be  the  portion  of 
his  audience.  As  he  proceeded,  his  eloquence  increased, 
his  tones  deepened,  and  his  manner  became  more  im¬ 
pressive.  Large  drops  rolled  from  his  brow,  over  his 
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kindled  cheeks,  while  his  lips  quivered  with  uncontrolled 
fervour.  A  breathless  silence  was  observed  by  all 
present,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  half-stifled 
sob  from  a  distant  and  unseen  mourner.  The  lisrht  was 
growing  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  length  exhausted  it 
sank  into  its  socket,  and  all  was  darkness.  Still  the 
preacher  spoke  on,  when  suddenly  a  sound  rose  up  from 
amid  that  black  chamber  as  from  a  tomb,  which  stopped 
the  current  of  my  blood.  It  was  a  wailing  sound,  like 
the  soul-struggle  of  a  dying  person  ;  and  then  a  feeble 
voice  gasped  forth  these  thrilling  words : — 

“  Giulio  !  mio  Ginlio  !  Pregate  per  me  !  la  miscra  !  ” 
(Giulio  !  my  own  Giulio  !  Pray  for  me,  the  misera¬ 
ble!) 

At  that  moment,  a  slight  bustle  was  heard  among  the 
kneeling  throng,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  to  the  ground. 
Oh  !  what  a  tale  was  here  revealed.  By  mere  instinct 
I  knew,  I  felt,  that  those  heart-rending  accents  could 
proceed  only  from  one  individual  present — from  the 
lovely  and  repentant  girl  who  had  so  interested  me  in 
the  refectory.  Lights  were  speedily  brought  from  an 
adjoining  gallery,  and  there  on  the  floor,  beneath  the 
wondering  gaze  of  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  lay, 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  the  wretched  Antonina  di 

V - ,  with  her  equally  ill-fated  lover  Giulio  Mon- 

tecchi  bending  over  her,  in  the  person  of  the  eloquent 
young  priest !  I  saw  the  look  of  mute  despair  with  which 
he  regarded  her  prostrate  form ;  and  I  heard  the  deep 
groan  of  anguish  that  at  last  burst  from  his  lips.  I 
wished  to  see  or  hear  no  more,  and  with  a  full  heart  I 
quitted  the  dormitory.  The  rest  of  the  spectators  were 
all  hurried  out  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  place. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  night  !  The  moon  shed  her  light 
upon  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  in  one  wide  stream,  which 
was  at  times  crossed  by  the  shadow  of  some  tall  Roman, 
gliding  along  with  his  graceful  but  sinister-looking 
mantle  flung  across  his  shoulder.  The  distant  bell  of 
St.  Peter’s  Basilic  had  just  chimed  to  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  (or,  as  they  have  it,  twenty-four  o’clock). 
There  was  merry  music  pealing  forth  from  the  windows 
of  a  palazzo  in  a  neighbouring  street,  where  the  young 
and  the  lovely  were  dancing  with  heedless  gaiety ;  for 
the  Jubilee  was  just  over,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
freed  from  the  religious  restraint  under  which  they 
laboured  during  that  period,  were  now  pursuing  their 
usual  amusements.  All  at  once  the  light  waltz  ceased  ; 
but  it  seemed  only  to  give  place  to  a  more  solemn  sound, 
for  at  the  same  moment  a  long  procession  of  priests 
advanced  up  the  Via  della  Croce,  singing,  with  their 
full  swelling  voices,  a  requiem  to  the  dead.  Onward 
they  came,  two  and  two,  bearing  in  their  hands  long 
waxen  tapers,  the  pale  gleams  of  which  threw  a  cada¬ 
verous  hue  over  their  features.  Six  of  them  supported 
a  bier,  upon  which  was  extended  the  wasted  form  of  a 
young  female,  dressed  with  great  care,  and  a  half-blown 
white  rose  fixed  between  her  lips,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
youth  and  purity.  The  whole  group  were  in  the  act  of 
turning  the  corner  of  the  street,  in  order  to  pursue  then- 
way  across  the  piazza,  when  a  magnificent  equipage, 
drawn  by  four  splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  dashed  up 
behind  the  sacred  train.  The  carriage  was  attended  on 
each  side  by  two  running  footmen,  whose  perfumed 
torches  illuminated  the  whole  procession  so  entirely, 
that  every  part  of  it  could  be  distinctly  seen.  It  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  the  equipage  halted  too,  when  an  aged 
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man,  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  courtly  splendour,  and 
covered  with  orders,  leaned  out  of  one  of  the  windows, 
and  in  an  authoritative  voice  commanded  his  coachman 
to  drive  on,  or  he  should  be  too  late  for  the  prince’s 
entertainment.  As  he  reseated  himself,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  rolled  past  the  bier,  his  eye  fell  by  chance  on  the 
face  of  the  dead ;  when,  with  a  sort  of  hoarse,  imbecile 

shriek,  the  horror-stricken  Marchese  di  V - (for  it 

was  himself)  sank  back  as  he  recognised,  and  for  the 
last  time  gazed  upon,  the  shrunken  and  livid  features  of 
his  only  child  ! 

And  Giulio  Montecchi,  where  was  he  on  that  mourn¬ 
ful  night?  He  was  there,  even  among  that  crowd. 
Silently  and  sadly  he  had  walked  beside  those  who  bore 
his  beloved  to  her  last  earthly  resting-place ;  and  if  he 
breathed  a  prayer,  it  was  in  the  depths  of  his  own  heart, 
and  that  prayer  must  have  been — “  Peace  be  unto  the 
dead,  and  mercy  unto  the  living  !  ”  For  such  was  the 
preaching  of  Jesus. 
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BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  HEMAKS. 

Children  of  night !  unfolding  meekly,  slowly, 

To  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  shadowy  hours, 

When  dark -blue  heavens  look  softest  and  most  holy, 
And  glow-worm  light  is  in  the  forest  bowers  ; 

To  solemn  things  and  deep, 

To  spirit -haunted  sleep, 

To  thoughts,  all  purified 
From  earth,  ye  seem  allied, 

O  dedicated  flowers  ! 

Ye,  from  the  crowd  your  vestal  beauty  turning, 

Keep  in  dim  urns  the  precious  odour  shrined. 

Till  steps  are  hush’d  and  faithful  stars  are  burning, 
And  the  moon’s  eye  looks  down,  serenely  kind ; 
So  doth  love’s  dreaming  heart 
Dwell  from  the  throng  apart ; 

And  but  to  shades  disclose 
The  inmost  thought  which  glows, 

With  its  pure  life  entwined. 

Shut  from  the  sounds  wherein  the  day  rejoices, 

To  no  triumphant  song  your  petals  thrill ; 

But  yield  their  fragrance  with  the  faint  sweet  voices 
Rising  from  hidden  founts  when  all  is  still, 

So  doth  lone  prayer  arise, 

Mingling  with  secret  sighs, 

When  grief  unfolds,  like  you, 

Her  breast,  for  heavenly  dew 
In  silent  hours  to  fill. 
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BELVOIR  CASTLE, 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND. 

Belvoir  Castle  is  considered  the  most  splendid  seat 
in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Manners’  family  for  many  generations.  From 
the  fact  of  parts  of  the  immense  grounds  with  which  it 
is  surrounded  extending  into  Lincolnshire,  many  disputes 
have  arisen  as  to  the  particular  county  most  entitled  to 
claim  so  beautiful  and  magnificent  a  structure.  Camden 
observes,  “  In  the  west  part  of  Kesteven,  on  the  edge 
of  this  county  (Lincolnshire)  and  Leicestershire,  there 
stands  Belvoir  Castle,  so  called  (whatever  was  its  ancient 
name)  from  the  fine  prospect  on  a  steep  hill,  which 
seems  the  work  of  art.”  Burton  distinctly  and  reso¬ 
lutely  insists  upon  the  castle  being  situated  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  in  which  opinion  the  “  Magna  Britannia  ”  seems 
to  concur.  Mr.  Nichols,  however,  espouses  with  equal 
ardour  the  contrary  opinion,  and  asserts,  “  that  the 
castle  is  at  present,  in  every  respect ,  considered  as  being 
within  this  county,  with  all  the  lands  of  the  extra-paro¬ 
chial  part  of  Belvoir  thereto  belonging,  including  the 
site  of  the  Priory  ;  consisting  in  the  whole  of  about 
600  acres  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture  ground  ;  upon 
which  are  now  no  buildings  but  the  castle,  with  its 
offices,  and  the  inn.”  He  is,  however,  compelled  to 
admit,  “that  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  trace  out  with  accuracy  the  precise  boundary 
of  the  two  counties  in  this  neighbourhood.”  Leland 
observes,  that  “  Bever  Caster  of  a  surety  standeth  in 
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Leircestre,  in  the  v'ale  of  Bever and  adds  in  another 
part  of  his  Itinerary,  “  The  Castle  of  Bellevoir  standeth 
in  the  utter  part  of  that  way  of  Leicestershire,  on  the 
very  keeps  of  an  highe  hille,  stepe  up  eche  way,  partely 
by  nature,  partely  by  working  of  mennes  handes,  as 
it  may  evidently  be  perceyvid.  Wither  ther  were  any 
castelle  ther  afore  the  conquest,  or  no,  I  am  not  sure ; 
but  surely  I  think  rather  no  than  ye.  Tolmins  was 
the  first  enhabiter  after  the  conquest,  then  it  cam  to 
Albenius,  and  from  Albenius  to  Ros.  Of  this  descent, 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Priory  in  the  village  at  the 
castelle  foote,  I  have  written  a  quire  separately.” 

Belvoir  Castle  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Todeni, 
called  afterwards  Robert  de  Belvedeir,  a  noble  Norman, 
and  standard-bearer  to  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was 
at  first,  probably,  a  part  of  the  adjoining  township  of 
Wolstliorpe,  which  is  particularly  noticed  in  Doomsday 
as  containing  two  manors,  and  having  in  one  of  these 
a  church  and  a  presbyter,  till  becoming,  in  consequence 
of  the  owner  choosing  it  as  his  especial  residence,  the 
head  of  the  lordship,  the  whole  was  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  “  Manerium  de  Belvoir,  cum  membris  de 
Wollesthorpe.”  The  great  design  in  raising  Belvoir 
Castle  was  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  frequent  attacks 
of  the  Saxons. 

Thomas  Manners,  Lord  Roos,  was  the  first  Earl  of 
Rutland,  being  created  in  1520.  To  this  Nobleman 
Yve  are  indebted  for  the  first  restoration  and  rebuilding 
of  Belvoir  Castle,  which  had  continued  in  ruins  from 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  between  the  white  and  red 
roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  when  it  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  William  Lord  Hastings.  Henry,  the 
second  earl,  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  attention 
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to  the  castle,  and  greatly  extended  the  building  during 
his  life.  It  remained  a  noble  and  princely  residence  till 
the  unhappy  war  between  the  king  and  parliament, 
during  which  time  it  was  successively  occupied  by  both 
parties,  and  by  each  attacked  and  defended. 

After  the  restoration  in  1688,  the  castle  was  again 
repaired  and  restored.  Under  the  direction  of  the  late 
James  Wyatt,  the  works  were  carried  on  with  renewed 
energy,  at  the  enormous  expense  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  a  considerable  advance  was  made 
towards  their  completion,  when,  in  the  year  1816,  a 
most  calamitous  and  disastrous  fire  destroyed  a  great 
portion  of  this  beautiful  pile,  and  in  its  ruinous  progress 
totally  consumed  the  celebrated  picture  gallery,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  family  pictures,  and  the  whole  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  collection.  These  shared  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  those  of  less  worth,  and  amongst 
them  his  much  admired  painting  of  the  Nativity. 

The  chief  stronghold  of  the  castle  is  an  outwork 
defence,  called  Staunton  Tower,  the  command  of  which 
is  held  by  the  family  of  that  name,  in  the  manor  of 
Staunton,  by  tenure  of  castle-guard,  by  which  they 
were  anciently  required  to  appear  with  soldiers  for  the 
defence  of  the  strong  post  in  case  of  danger;  or,  if 
necessary,  to  be  called  upon  by  the  lord  of  the  castle. 
It  has  been  the  custom,  when  any  of  the  royal  family 
have  honoured  Bel  voir  Castle  with  their  presence,  for 
the  chief  of  the  Staunton  family  to  appear,  and  present 
the  key  of  the  stronghold  to  such  distinguished  person. 
And  accordingly,  on  the  visit  of  the  Prince  Regent  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in  1814,  the  golden  key  of  Staun¬ 
ton  Castle,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  was  delivered  to 
the  illustrious  guest,  in  the  drawing-room,  soon  after 
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his  arrival,  on  a  cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Staunton,  by  virtue  of  the  tenure 
above  described. 

The  situation  and  aspect  of  Belvoir  Castle,  partly 
resemble  Windsor. 

Belvoir,  art’s  master-piece,  and  nature’s  pride, 

High  in  the  regions  of  ethereal  air, 

Above  the  troubled  atmosphere, 

Above  the  magazines  of  hail  and  snow, 

Above  the  place  that  meteors  breeds, 

Above  the  seat  where  lie  the  seeds 
Whence  raging  storms  and  tempests  grow, 

That  do  infest  the  troubled  world  below  *. 

The  building  surrounds  a  quadrangular  court,  and 
by  the  recent  alterations  will  assume  a  majestic,  cas¬ 
tellated  appearance.  The  ancient  gardens  suspended, 
as  it  were,  in  terraces,  afford  a  striking  and  singular 
appearance.  They  are  in  a  style  well  suited  to  the 
extent  and  magnificence  of  the  castle ;  and  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  majestic  rows  of  the  taller  kinds  of  trees  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hills,  with  spacious  walks  beneath 
them.  Below,  are  the  deeply-shaded  plantations  of  yew 
and  fir,  and  these  bounded  by  more  promiscuous  clumps 
and  younger  wrood,  which  connect  the  gardens  with  the 
neighbouring  grounds  :  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  are 
scattered  only  here  and  there  in  a  few  places,  as  though 
by  the  hand  of  nature. 

The  walls  of  Belvoir  Castle  are  hung  wdth  a  most 
valuable,  rare  and  numerous  collection  of  pictures, 
equal  perhaps  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  decease 
of  the  late  duke  they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
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Reverend  William  Peters,  rector  of  Knipton  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  who  has  himself  evinced 
considerable  talent  as  an  artist,  and  whose  judgment 
therefore  may  be  considered  competent,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  sufficient,  to  enable  him  to  write  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  upon  the  merits  and  beauty  of  this  collec¬ 
tion.  “  Belvoir  Castle,”  he  says,  “  contains  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  paintings  in  this  kingdom,  whether 
considered  in  the  variety  of  schools  which  are  brought 
together  in  one  view,  or  in  the  judicious  choice  of  the 
works  of  each  master.  Of  the  Italian  school,  Niccolo 
Poussin,  in  his  celebrated  works  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
stands  most  conspicuous ;  Guido,  Carlo  Dolci,  and 
Salvator  Rosa,  have  each  a  performance,  which  may 
vie  with  any  other  work  extant  of  these  celebrated 
masters ;  and  if  Claude  Lorrain  be  admitted  as  an 
Italian, — and  in  truth  as  a  painter,  no  other  country 
than  Italy  can  with  equal  right  claim  him  as  her  own; 
for  though  born  in  Lorraine,  his  school  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  ;  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  were 
his  buildings;  his  shepherds  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Tivoli ;  and  the  clear  and  warm  air  of  the  Campagna 
breathes  in  every  tint  and  floats  upon  the  canvas — let 
us  then,  without  hesitation,  class  him  with  the  natives 
of  his  beloved  country,  and  he  will  bring  a  powerful 
aid  to  their  assistance ;  for  of  his  pencil  there  are  no 
less  than  five.  Rubens,  the  prince  of  Flemish  painters, 
appears  nowhere  with  more  brilliancy  than  in  Belvoir 
Castle ;  it  is  enriched  with  six  of  his  hand ;  of  Murillo, 
the  boast  of  Spain,  there  are  three  large  compositions  ; 
and  leniers,  that  child  of  nature,  furnishes  the  castle 
with  eight  of  his  best  finished  and  most  pleasing  per¬ 
formances.  Reynolds,  the  first,  and  as  yet  chief,  of 
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the  English  school,  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among 
his  brethren  of  the  pencil;  and  by  the  classic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  figures,  the  grouping  of  bis  angels,  the 
beauty  of  his  colouring,  and  the  distributing  of  his  light 
and  shade,  in  his  picture  of  the  Nativity,  took  the  palm 
of  victory  from  one  of  the  best  pictures  Rubens  ever 
painted. 

“John  the  third  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  Charles,  the 
late  lamented  owner  of  these  works,  were  both  of  them 
patrons  of  the  arts  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word ; 
for  they  were  not  contented  only  to  look  at  and  admire 
the  dawning  of  genius  in  the  youthful  mind,  but  sought 
out  excellence  wherever  it  could  be  found,  cherished  it 
in  its  bud,  protected  it  in  its  progress,  and  supported 
it  with  their  fortunes  when  ripened  into  the  state  of 
perfection,  which  it  could  only  attain  by  the  liberal 
and  steady  patronage  of  the  good  and  great.  John,  the 
third  duke,  delighed  much  in  the  management  of  the 
pencil,  and  employed  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  that 
most  pleasing  amusement ;  and,  to  the  fostering  hand  of 
the  late  duke,  the  arts  are  indebted  for  their  flourishing 
state  in  this  country.  By  an  early  and  warm  attach¬ 
ment  to  men,  whose  works  have  formed  that  style  of 
painting  which  has  created  an  English  school,  he  did 
equal  honour  to  himself,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  All  the  modern  pictures  of  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number,  were  of  his  collection,” 

It  is  also  related  of  the  latter  nobleman  that  he  was 
an  excellent  gentleman  painter,  and  glad  if  he  could 
pick  up  a  good  small  picture  at  an  auction  even.  If  he 
succeeded,  he  would  carry  it  home  himself,  saying,  “  no 
man  deserves  a  good  picture  that  will  not  carry  it  home 
with  him.” 
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Many  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  are 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  William 
de  Albini  was  a  celebrated  warrior,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebray,  in  Normandy,  where 
Henry  I.  encountered  Robert  Curthose,  his  brother. 
Matthew  of  Paris  describes  the  valour  of  William  de 
Albini  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  King  Stephen, 
and  Henry  II.,  granted  the  castle  of  Belvoir  to  Ranulph 
de  Gernons,  Karl  of  Chester ;  but  it  was  again  obtained 
by  De  Albini,  who  died  there  about  1155.  William 
de  Albini,  the  third  of  that  name,  was  one  of  those 
twenty-five  Barons  who  swore  to  the  observation  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  Charta  de  Foresta,  sealed  by  King 
John  at  Runnemeade.  An  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Albini  married  Robert  de  Ros,  and  thus  carried  the 
estates  into  a  new  family. 

Edward,  the  third  Earl  of  Rutland,  succeeded  in  1563, 
and  is  pronounced  by  Camden  to  have  been  “a  profound 
lawyer,  and  a  man  accomplished  with  all  polite  learning.” 
The  sixth  Earl,  a  great  traveller,  was  appointed  to 
several  important  offices  of  State.  His  two  sons  were 
murdered,  as  it  is  said,  by  “  wicked  acts  and  sorcery 
and,  as  illustrative  of  the  folly  and  superstition  of  the 
times,  it  may  not  be  considered  irrelevant  to  relate  the 
particulars.  Joan  Flower,  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
were  servants  at  Belvoir  Castle,  having  been  dismissed 
the  family,  in  revenge  made  use  of  all  the  enchantments, 
spells  and  charms  that  were  supposed  at  that  time  to 
answer  their  malicious  purposes.  Henry,  the  Earl’s 
eldest  son,  died  soon  after  their  dismissal ;  but  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  witchcraft  arose  till  five  years  after,  when  the 
three  women  who  are  said  to  have  entered  into  a  formal 
contract  with  that  personage  whose  name  there  is  no 
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absolute  necessity  for  mentioning  here,  but  whose  livery 
is  said  to  be  black,  were  accused  “  of  murdering  Henry 
Lord  Ros  by  witchcraft,  and  torturing  the  Lord  Francis 
his  brother,  and  the  Lady  Catherine  his  sister.”  After 
various  examinations  before  Francis  Lord  Willoughby, 
of  Eresby,  and  other  magistrates,  they  were  committed 
to  Lincoln  gaol.  Joan  died  at  Worcester,  on  her  way 
thither,  by  wishing  the  bread  and  butter  she  ate  might 
choke  her  if  guilty.  The  two  daughters  were  tried 
before  Sir  Henry  Hibbert,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Sir  Edward  Bromley,  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  executed 
at  Lincoln,  March  11th,  1618. 

John  Manners,  Marquis  of  Granby,  was  son  of  John, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  grandson  of  John  the  first  Duke, 
and  was  born  in  January,  1721.  He  was  bred  to  the 
army,  and  in  the  rebellion  of  1745  raised  a  regiment 
of  foot  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  the  rebels.  In  1755,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  in  1758  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieut.-General  and  Colonel  of  the  Blues. 
With  this  rank  he  went  into  Germany  with  the  British 
forces,  which  were  sent  to  serve  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  and  in  1759  was  promoted  to  the  general 
command  of  the  British  troops,  an  appointment  which 
gave  much  satisfaction,  and  for  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified.  With  a  competent  share  of  military  skill 
he  possessed  that  personal  valour  and  ardour  in  the 
service  which  inspired  his  soldiers  with  confidence,  and 
that  humane  and  generous  attention  to  their  comfort 
and  welfare,  joined  with  affability  and  open-hearted 
cheerfulness,  which  strongly  attached  them  to  their 
general.  In  1760,  he  justified  the  high  opinion  formed 
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of  him  by  Prince  Ferdinand,  after  the  battle  of  Minden, 
by  his  gallant  conduct  at  Warburg,  where  the  British 
cavalry  were  especially  signalised.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ensuing  campaign  he  commanded  under  the 
hereditary  prince,  in  his  attack  on  the  frontier  towns 
of  Hesse ;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Kirk-Denkern,  bore  the 
first  and  most  violent  onset  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the 
firmness  of  his  troops  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory. 
He  maintained  also  the  same  character  at  Grgebestein 
and  Homburgh,  1762.  In  1766  he  was  constituted 
Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty’s  land  forces  in 
Great  Britain;  which  he  resigned  a  little  before  his 
death.  He  had  two  sons  by  his  marriage,  the  late  Duke 
of  Rutland  and  the  gallant  Robert  Manners,  who,  in 
the  memorable  engagement  off  Dominica,  received  such 
wounds  that  he  survived  only  four  days  afterwards.  A 
monument  in  honour  of  his  memory  was  ordered  at  the 
national  expense,  in  conjunction  with  his  brave  com¬ 
panions,  Captain  Blair  and  Captain  Bayne.  It  was 
executed  by  Nollekens,  and  shortly  afterwards  erected  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

As  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  as  free  and  noble  champions 
of  good  old  English  hospitality,  the  Rutland  family  is 
comparable  with  any.  The  magnificence  and  splendour 
of  their  entertainments  is  the  astonishment  of  foreigners 
and  the  graceful  ease  with  which  the  princely  display  is 
relieved  and  moderated  throws  a  charm  of  comfort  and 
repose  oyer  the  whole,  which  it  would  be  as  difficult 
sufficiently  to  admire  as  to  excel.  Belvoir  Castle  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  a  noble  festivity ;  and  it  was 
with  little  sense  of  his  condescension  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  mingled  with  the'  gaieties  that  were  prepared 
lor  him  at  the  noble  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 
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THE  FALSE  ONE. 

I  know  him  not — I  sought  him  not, 

He  was  my  father’s  guest ; 

I  gave  him  not  one  smile  more  kind. 
Than  those  who  gave  the  rest. 

He  sat  beside  me  at  the  board. 

The  choice  was  not  my  own  ; 

But,  oh  !  I  never  heard  a  voice. 

With  half  so  sweet  a  tone. 

And  at  the  dance  again  we  met, 

Again  I  was  his  choice  ; 

Again  I  heard  the  gentle  tone, 

Of  that  beguiling  voice. 

I  sought  him  not — he  led  me  forth 
From  all  the  fairest  there  ; 

And  told  me  he  had  never  seen, 

A  face  he  thought  so  fair. 

Ah  !  wherefore  did  he  tell  me  this  ? 

His  praises  made  me  vain  ; 

And  when  he  left  me,  how  I  long’d 
To  hear  that  voice  again  1 

I  wonder’d  why  my  old  pursuits 
Had  lost  their  wonted  charm  ; 

And  why  the  path  was  dull,  unless 
I  leant  upon  his  arm. 

Alas  !  I  might  have  guessed  the  cause, 
For  what  could  make  me  shun 

My  parents’  cheerful  dwelling-place, 

To  wander  all  alone  ? 

And  what  could  make  me  braid  my  hair, 
And  study  to  improve  ; 

The  form  that  he  had  deign’d  to  praise  ? 
What  could  it  be— but  love. 
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Oh  1  little  knew  I  of  the  world, 

And  less  of  man’s  career  ; 

I  thought  each  smile  was  kindly  meant, 
Each  word  of  praise  sincere. 

His  sweet  voice  spoke  of  endless  love, 

I  listened  and  believed  ; 

And  little  thought  how  oft  before. 

That  sweet  voice  had  deceived. 

He  smiles  upon  another  now, 

And  in  the  same  sweet  tone  ; 

He  breathes  to  her  those  winning  words, 
I  once  thought  all  my  own. 

Oh  !  why  is  she  so  beautiful  ? 

I  cannot  blame  his  choice  ; 

Nor  can  I  doubt  she  will  be  won, 

By  that  beguiling  voice. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  LADY  NEWARK. 

Lady  Newark  is  tlie  second  daughter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  John  Littleton,  of  Teddesly,  in  the  county 
of  Stafford,  and  wife  of  Charles  Viscount  Newark,  eldest 
son  of  the  present  Earl  Manvers. 

The  family  of  Littleton,  from  which  her  Ladyship 
descends,  has  been  of  long  standing  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  and  had  considerable  possessions  in  the  vale 
of  Evesham,  particularly  at  South  Lyttleton,  whence 
the  name  has  probably  been  assumed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Thomas  de  Luttleton,  about  the  nineteenth  year 
of  Henry  III,  wedded  Emma,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Simon  de  Frankley,  Knt.,  by  whom  he  had  an 
only  daughter,  Emma,  wife  of  Augerus  de  Tatlynton. 
Thomas  de  Luttleton  espoused,  secondly,  Anselm, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Fitz warren,  of  Upton, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  one  of  the  Justices  itinerant, 
and  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  12th  Henry  III,  and 
Sheriff  of  Worcestershire  the  following  year,  by  whom 
he  left  three  sons.  He  was  succeeded  at  his  decease  by 
the  eldest, 

Edmund  de  Luttleton,  who  resided  at  Cowlesdon, 
and  had  lands  at  Naunton,  in  Worcestershire,  which  still 
continue  in  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Lyttleton.  He  died  without  issue,  and  his  estates  de¬ 
volved  upon  his  youngest  and  only  surviving  brother, 

Thomas  de  Luttleton,  who  represented  the  county 
of  Worcester  in  parliament  from  9th  Edward  I,  to  the 
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34th  of  Edward  III,  and  was  succeeded  at  his  decease  by 
his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  de  Luttleton,  who  recovered  the  manor 
of  Frankley  by  a  writ  of  right  in  failure  of  issue,  to  his 
cousin  Thomas  de  Tatlyton.  This  Thomas  de  Luttleton 
was  Esquire  of  the  body  of  three  successive  Kings, 
Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V,  and  from  each  of 
those  monarchs  he  received  several  grants  of  money, 
timber,  &c.  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI,  and 
left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress, 

Elizabeth  de  Luttleton,  who  was  married  to 
Thomas  Westcote,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire, 
of  ancient  descent.  Her  family  pride,  however,  and  the 
large  possessions  and  inheritances  she  obtained  from  her 
ancestors,  De  Luttleton,  and  from  her  mother,  the 
daughter  and  co-lieiress  of  Quartermain,  and  other  an¬ 
cestors,  induced  her  to  continue  the  honour  of  her  name, 
and  therefore  to  provide,  by  Westcote’s  assent  before 
marriage,  that  her  issue,  inheritable,  should  bear  the 
name  of  Luttleton.  Upon  this  marriage  Mr.  Westcote 
settled  at  Frankley,  and  served  the  office  of  Escheator 
of  W  orcester,  in  1450.  Dying  soon  after,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Thomas  de  Lyttleton,  the  celebrated  Judge.  This 
gentleman  having  adopted  the  legal  profession,  was,  in 
1454,  called  to  the  degree  of  Serjeant-at-law,  and  in  the 
following  year  nominated  King’s  Serjeant,  when  he  rode 
Justice  of  Assize  in  the  Northern  Circuit.  In  1464, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Lyttleton  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  the  15th  year  of 
Edward  IV,  he  was  created,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 
Sir  Thomas  wrote  his  “  Treatise  on  Tenures  ”  after  lie 
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had  ascended  the  Bench.  He  married  Joan,  widow  of 
Sir  Philip  Chetwynd,  of  Ingestre,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  and  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Burley, 
Knt.,  of  Bromscroft  Castle,  in  Shropshire,  by  whom  he 
had,  with  other  issue,  William  his  successor,  ancestor  of 
the  Lords  Lyttleton,  and 

Richard  Littleton,  Esq.,  who  followed  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  his  father,  and  to  whom  the  Treatise  on 
Tenures  is  inscribed.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  Winesbury,  Esq.,  of  Pillaton-Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other 
issue,  a  son  and  successor, 

Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Knt.,  who  inherited,  twelve 
years  after,  the  estates  of  his  mother,  upon  that  lady’s 
decease.  This  gentleman  had  a  grant  from  King  Henry 
VIII,  for  life,  of  the  office  of  Constable  and  Keeper  of 
the  Castle  of  Stafford,  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Parks,  and 
Bailiff  of  his  manor  of  Eairbriggs,  in  Staffordshire.  By 
his  first  wife,  Helen,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Swyn- 
nerton,  Esq.,  of  Swynnerton,  he  left  two  daughters  and 
a  son  and  successor, 

Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Knt.,  who  wedded  Alice, 
daughter  of  Francis  Cockain,  Esq.,  of  Ashburne,  in 
Derbyshire.  He  died  19th  July,  1574,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son, 

Sir  Edwtard  Littleton,  Knt.,  who  represented  the 
county  of  Stafford  in  Parliament,  in  the  39th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  Edward  wedded  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  William  Devereux, 
Knt.,  youngest  son  of  Walter,  Viscount  Hereford,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Sir  Edward  Lyttleton,  M.P.  for  Staffordshire,  in 
the  21st  James  I,  and  Sheriff  of  the  same  county  in  three 
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years  afterwards.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Clement  Fisher,  of  Packington,  in  Warwickshire,  Knt., 
and  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son  and  successor, 

Edward  Littleton,  Esq.,  Sheriff,  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Staffordshire.  In  the  third  year  of 
Charles  I.  this  gentleman  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Baronet.  In  consequence  of  his  loyalty  he  was  rated 
by  the  Sequestrators  at  £1346  6s.  8d.  for  composition  for 
his  estate.  He  married  Hester,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Courteen,  of  London,  Knt.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  surviving  son, 

Si?  Edward  Littleton,  second  Baronet,  High 
Sheriff  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford.  By  his  first  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter 
Wrotesley,  Bart.,  of  Wrotesley,  in  Staffordshire,  he 
had,  with  other  issue,  Edward,  who  espoused  Susanna, 
daughter  of  Sir  Theophilus  Biddulph,  of  Elm-hurst, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  died  before  his  father,  leaving,  with 
other  issue,  a  son,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  as 

Sir  Edward  Littleton,  third  Baronet.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  married  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  Knt.,  who  had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  died  without 
issue,  2nd  Jan.  1742,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew, 

Sir  Edward  Littleton,  fourth  Baronet,  who  re¬ 
moved  the  family  seat  from  Pillaton  to  Teddesly.  He 
wedded  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Christopher  Hor¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  of  Catton,  in  the  county  of  Derby;  but 
dying  without  issue,  in  1812,  the  baronetcy  expired,  and 
the  estates  devolved  upon  his  grand-nephew, 

Edward  John  Walhouse,  the  present  proprietor, 
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who  assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Littleton,  and 
now  represents  the  Staffordshire  branch  of  that  family. 
Mr.  Littleton  who  recently  held  office  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  who  represents  in  Parliament  the 
Southern  Division  of  Staffordshire,  was  born  18th  March, 
1791,  and  married  21st  December,  1812,  Hiacinthe 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard,  Marquess  Wellesley,  by 
whom  he  has  issue, 

Edward  Richard  —  Hiacinthe  —  Anne — Emily — Ca¬ 
roline  Anne. 

The  second  daughter,  Emily,  was  married,  as  afore¬ 
said,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1832,  to  Charles,  Vl ‘Count 
Newark,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Herbert  Pierrepoint, 
Earl  Manvers. 


THE  END 
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